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the preſent life of man has a1 xglation to 
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As the deſign of _ Author Jo-t to. ſup 
port religion and virtue, he hopes that Ne 


- moſt religious part of pn nation: may — 


ceive benefit from his Proſpects: 


[ he thinks it: proper uo advertiſe them, fri 
he did not intend his book principally for 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 
their uſe. Pious — are well con- 
firmed in the belief of religion, and o- 
this account ſtand int nbd” of treatiſes 
of this kind. The following Specula- 
tions are | chiefly: 'defigned for the Fre- 
thinkers; who have not ſo high a reliſh, ' 
or ſo ſteady a faith of OB ek Ha 
led tonizq eic 107 Db ctof nine 
Having theſe ge n in view: el 
Abther Has choſen to write in ſuch/a-man- 
ner as he the ught might ſerve beſt to gain 

their attention, and to remove pre- 
juclices. This regard for the benefit of 
the Fresthänkers whom he would rather 
convert than irritate; an averſion to the 
bitterneſs of controverſy, which he con- 
tracted at an early time in life; a ſenſe of 
the diffſeulty of finding out the truth * 
the pure dint of criticiſm and philoſoph 
a remembrance of his owẽn errors, 8 
compaſſion for thoſe of others; are the 
cauſes why he reaſons ſo coolly, and ap- 
pears leſs ſevere againſt the eee 
leſs to contemn the genius of his ant⸗ 
niſts, than ſome others uho have had . 
ſame good intentions, but have uſed 
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ble paſſages in the  Apoſtolical | writing. 
have been conſtantly i in his view. The, 
« wrath. of man worketh not the ri hte 
0 ' ouſneſs. of God . The ſervant of the 
Lord muſt not ſtrive, but be gentle 
ante all men, patient, in meekneſs 1 ine 

| ing thoſe that oppoſe. themſelves, 
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to 3 peace and e and 4 7 
promote the moſt ſincere piety. A © 


and generoſity to the characters of our 
antagoniſts ſhines with a "WAI, Bm 
un nee 15 7 5 te rx 4 lar? 1 9 ; 


fo 1 is true, 1 and conteraptuous x. 
preſſions, with a poſitive air, may ſome- 
times promote our temporal intereſts, | 
gain a greater popularity, and a hi aher 
character for zeal; they may likes wiſe 
have a greater influence with the multi- 
tude, who are ready to truſt the men who 
2 with the” pe nene a 122 | 
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canne 0 the ftrengtht'of bu 
ments; and cerfainly a a calm and wo” 
. 0 bids Faireft to have ſücceſs with” 
en of better Education} Gentlenefs will i 
: ol haye a ſtronger e effect than ſeveri 
LT op where 'e ity can "hardly be called” 
unjust; and rougl ufage t tends ft 
convuice, but to provoke” men of ſprrit. 
N e if it is thought an advantage 
any cauſe, to alfüme igt Airs of dog ta: 
tim, to accuſe antagoniſts of ad inte 
tions, and to treat their un 
With contempt, there will be no tiecalſity; 
oʒf preſſing in ſuch a caſe, and particular per 
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= = with which nature is 3 abu | 1 
for ſupplying all their neceſſit 
Aae 7 
be candallds; that-a grea 5 


deal of magnificence and 
appeared, in ſome particular ages and na- 
tions. At times mankind have made | 


+: view of the DerrcTs 
confidzrable advances in virtue and in ſci- 


e a 


ENCC.. ll ©'2 conſequence, they have n refined 5 
human nature; they have poliſhed 3 


man ſociety; they have adorned the globe 


which they inhabit; and 4 * rendered 
themſelves happy: Vet a curious ahd ex- 


act obſerver of what has paſſed on the 


earth, cannot but acknowledge, that hu- 


man fociety has never attained to tha 


magnificence and: elegance, and to 5 eng 


virtue, knowledge, and happineſs, of which 
it is truly capable, if men cultivated their 
genius with due care, and if they: made a 
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| What 8 of nicht an for wie | 
uſe and ornament of human ſociety, are 


to be: found upon the ſurface, and in tho 
boſom of the earth! What variety. and 
abundance of vegetables and animals doth 
nature produce | What vaſtly greater ſtores 
would the earth be able to produce if duly. 


cultivated | What plenty! is there of whole - 


ſome and delicious food! How large pro- 
viſion is made for warm and beautiful 
cloathing! ä various ſorts of earth, 


wood, 


j 


| a bs Ani OT are to 1 es 
for preparing elegant and magnificent 
houſes, furniture, and utenſils! In ſhort, 
nature» has furniſnied the richeſt materials, 
for our comfort; and beſtows them on 

11 er an — muff res. 5 


|  Neltherivſhewantiigin tier infos 
to the ſons of men, to make a Proper 
improvement of ſuch mighty advantages. 
dhe has endowed them with a diſcerning 
ſpirit, and an acute genius, which teaches 
them to turn their riches to uſe for procur- 
ing the general happineſs of ſociety, and 
of every n ne of N en 
I 42173 =D : 1 
At what heighee l in virtue, n 
[ond felicity mankind may arrive by due 
culture, may, in ſome meaſure, be gueſſed 
at from the attainments of ſome particular 
ſons or nations at ſome particular times. 
; ever, if we only meaſure the im- 
prorements of which, men are capable by 
thoſe which the moſt exalted of them have 
made hitherto, we ſhall fall Far. ſhort of 
ON 190 309) r the 


6 everibolh compiatechts be, — never 
been ſo numerous as might -juftly have 

been expected, conſidering how early both 

ſexes are capable of propagation, to what | 
age thisicapacity continues, andhow many 
ages have * a ara Es 
Wen e che earth. ett H 


lr eee 
Aung vEithdſe countries of which we have 
the -moſt diſtinct knowledge, we ſhall- find 
reaſon to conclude, that ſeveral of them 
were much more populous anciently than 
they are at preſent. It will even appear 
probable that Italy, Greece, Egypt, and 
other countries which are ſituated near the 
Medite ane ſea, contained thribe as many 

people in proportion to their extent 2 
Alter all our boaſted improvements, 
Lan Contains bra our W This may 
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7 * The ton; cc n nt or "nt na- 
tions have been moſt populous :? has * of 
late 


give us an 1a but i it wm only be : a faint 
one, of the vaſt numbers of men who 
might have been raiſed up and maintained 
by proper care. If I ſhould call them ten 
times as many as haue been actually pro- 
Pagated, I de not n 55 
| any en eee N 


1 why 
wes pas iv center — formerly. Mr. Hume, in an 
eſſay © of the e of "OW nations, printed 
1752,” declares on thefide of the moderns. The au- 
thor of a Diſſertation on the numbers of mankind 
in antient and modern times, printed 1153, with an 
appendix containing remarks on Mr. Hume's ky 
maintains the ſuperior populouſnels of antiguit he 
world are divided in their opinions. tation 
ſubje& nearly related to this, What cauſes £ | 
_ . contribute to render nations populous ? and ben 4 
has the populouſneſa of a nation. on its trade ? was 
in the public ſchools at Cambridge, and was one of th 
to which prizes were adjudged hy the Univerſit in the 
year 1750.. Every one who co the << rta- 
tion on the numbers of mankind,” with the diſſertation 
read in the public: ſchools at Cambridge, will clearly 
ſee how near a reſemblance there is between their 7847 
ciples. Could the preference given by ſo learned a 
to the laſt diſſertation he underſtood as a declaration i 5 
favour of the principles maintained in it; the Nr of | 
tte ( Diſſertation on the numbers of mankind,” 
account himſelf highly honoured. But in ſuch . 5 
Univerſity cannot be preſumed to give its ſanction to the 
principles of a diſſertation merely becauſe it adjudges a 
prize to it, but only to prefer it to any other on the 
IO Foot z or if there was no other to an the 
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n Is time, Cal Sreat 7 3 
ouſt have wanted a much greater n- 
y of proviſions for food and cloathin 
iſ the earth has actually produced. --But 
they would not have . more than it 
might have eaſily produced with due cul- 
ture. The earth has-never been cultivated 
to the full extent of what it was able to 
bear, Large tracts of it haye produ uced 
little or nothing. No country has ever 
been fully cultivated. Searce has the fmall- 


2 


es to it on geconnt of the 8 Aube or 3 — 
"ſuch inferiour merit. For this reaſon the n the 


4 Diſſertation” on e of mankind, | 

in 1 cannot lay to ſo high a patronage, Ii 
9515 _ all that has been publiſhed on this head, the 
ſubject i is till very far from being exhauſted ; nor have - 
the critics ſuch a number of . * 9 . as to 
de ripe for a deciſion. FI $123 Vo | 


VT his duellen is eeiteniy of great n it is 

_ del connected with the deepeſt poliey, and merits 

| much greater attention than has been given to it hither- 
to. Eſpecially, it merits the attention of the Britiſh, 

among whom agriculture and commerce flouriſh ſo much. 

In ſuc k a nation it muſt be a queſtion of the higheſt im- 

portance, whether ever they interfere, or can interfere, 

and if they do, which of them has the beſt influence in all 

reſpects, and ought therefore to be moſt encouraged by 
ide ö and "y mw _ ww ws N08 5 
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eſt tract doo! Forced t to ke. its uti 
mz Produce: * that was belle. ae 


However, we —_ ba less eee 
the paucity of mankind, and for the 
bad culture of the earth, though evident 
proofs: of human weakneſs, if thoſe who 

have actually been the eee of our 
globe had been ſupported agreeably to the 
dignity of human nature, and had en- 
joyed that degree of felicity of which they 
were truly capable. But, alas! the pe 
number of mankind who haye actually ex- 
iſted have been poorly provided for, and 

have been expoſed to much wretchedneſs. 
A much greater number might have been 

ſupported in affluence, with eaſe to each 
individual, and might, upon the whole, 
have been much happier than any parti- 
cular nations or perſons ever have been, if 
there had been a proper diſtribution of 
their labour and of its profits, and if they 
had happily conſpired to promote their 
mutual felicity. But inſtead of agreeing 
in ſuch excellent ſchemes, they have been 
fatally diverted to falſe purſuits by a cor- 
n of taſte, and have been wofully 
L : engaged 
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1% VIEW of the DEFECTS | 
engaged in oppoſing and A one 
another. This will deſerve a more a 
ere on TT: 13s e 


Ae lis Lanai e _ | 
ey ſufficient dignity, conſidering their 
real grandeur, and their ſuperiority to 
Ar animals, they have made but a ſmall 
progreſs in ſcience compared with what 
— might have done if they had been 
happily directed to right methods of ſtudy, 
and had got leiſure ſteadily to purſue them. 
But their genius has never been ſufficient- 
ly cultivated. Complete ind prop. 5 
ſchemes for acquiring — have 
never been adjuſted. A regular courſe of 
ſtudy by proper hands, and with all ne- 
ceſſary helps, has never been proſecuted. 
The advancement of knowledge has Denn 
in a great degree left to chance. Mens 
enquiries have been perpetually interrupt- 
ed. Of conſequence, we know but little 
either of nature or of art, in compariſon 
of what is poſſible to be known. In 
particular, we are very ignorant of thoſe 
numerous and important truths which can 
onl 4 be diſcovered * accurate obſervations 


— 8 
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of HUMAN-$0 


regularly made in different 3 
faithfully communicated to 
ries, and tranſmitted to poſterity. M few 

examples will-ſhow us that this is the caſe, 
permeates: 


————— Which 
teaches us what great things may be ac- 
compliſhed hy art and unn 
ledge hes m ane bodie 
be c ira after — hundred years. 
We _—_ rg eee eee 


— hich cir appear: or „ at 
different periods. We are uncertain about 
the diſtance of the fixed Nars, either from 
us, or from one another. The la concern 
ing the præceſſion of the aquinoxes, 
though the præceſſion itſelf is an antient | 
diſcovery, has ſcarce been fully inveſtigated — 
hitherto. How many other varieties _ | 
be 
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ſatellites. + We do not know whet 
real or apparent diameters are leſs or greatet 
in diltecont: 3 bat their periads, 
. ne or the — diſtances af other 
| po beter bodies and their periods, are al- 


ſun is conſtant or variable; and if variable, 


| 


eee eee. ns? 8e 
veral . are wanted in the theerice of 


te ſun, of the primary and of the ſecon- 
dary planets. There is room for more 
- exact obſervations of the inclination of the 


plane of the equator to the ecliptic, of the 
ſpots and different appearances in the bo- 
dies of the ſun, and of his ſurrounding 

yhether their 


or from one 


ways the ſame: whether the heat of the 


whether it increaſes or is diminiſhed, and 


and comets have interfered or juſtled; or 


whether . ſuch a juſtle may be expected or 


predicted. In ſhort, after all our learned 


labours, we ſtill ſtand in need of more ac- 


curate obſervations and more exact ww i 
 Homical tables. : 


aha to thes air, oy afficient A — 1 5 
not been made of the winds, rains, dews, 
froſt, 


froſt; —— r borealis, 
and other phænomena and alterations in 5 
this part of nature. Exact regiſters of 
their variations in different ages and coun- 
tries have not been regularly kept, com- 
municated to diſtant nations, and tranſ-" 
mitted from age to age, to lay a founda 
tion for diſcovering their laws. This would 
not be an uſeleſs labour; for as uncertain 
as their motfotis appear, and as difficult: 125 


as it may be eſteemed to reduce them to a 


calculation, the clouds are certainly bal- 
lanced; nor is it eaſy to fix the limits be- 
yond which men cannot go in determining 
the laws according to which they are di- 


How ſcanty are our obſervations of thjne 
body of the earth, and of the changes 
that have happened to it ſince its firſt for- 
mation? We know not what encroach- 
ments have been made upon the land by 
the ſeas, lakes, and greater rivers, or what 
acceſſions of land have been gained from 
the waters; whether the heights of the 
mountains above the neighbouring plains 
have been always the ſame ; whether new 
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mountains, en lakes, and rivers, have 
molly emden or what, havock has 
7 fire: The Dnginades and letinue: 88 obs oft - 
— are not exactly known; nor Wwhe- 
ther they continue always the ſame. A. 
en has been formed about the di 
v0 (the axis of ahe'carthindrebs: dia- 
 EqAtOF 3 23 * 


been — made in due molt auen 
: . which confirm this - theory. 

8 —— bulk of the earth 
itſelf, and that a great circle paſſing through. 
the ſame points is not perhaps always of 


the ſame largeneſs. Many large tracts of 
the globe, after all our travels and voyages, | 


are ſtill ' unknown. For ought that 
have learned, there may be many great 
 Mands, or a vaſt continent about the ſouth . 
pole. We are almoſt wholly ignorant of 
the middle regions of Africk, of the nor- 
thern and ſouthern extremities of met 
rica, and of the eaſt of Aſia. The ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and ſuch other cour 
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human avarice and | — wag by: the. phi= 


gers and poets, ſufficient experiments 
have not been made hitherto upon what 


is to be found on the ſurface, or el 


9" ; ained 1 * the bowels of the earth fe. A rs 


. 33 * pal vg . 5 — 7 2 
Montibus in liquidas pinus deſcenderat unda: 8 5 


1 1 * ſua ae notant. 175 


Navita: quæque diu ſteterant in montibus wn 
Nec tantum ſegetes alimentaque debita — 3 
Poſcebatur humus; fed itum eſt in viſcera ter: 
 Quaſque recondiderat ſtygiiſque — 
iuntur opes irritamenta malorum RR 
amque nocens ferrum, Gr. nocentius aurum . 
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Further, exac 8 ines Ah have on been 
its into the nature of anitnals and ve 
getables, and inte the properties at . 
tues of thoſe other bodies wich ure Stnd- 
on our globe. We are often as'muchiat! | 
a loſs about the nearer and ſmaller, 0 55 
about the more diſtant an more bulky »b- 
ſjects. We cannot tell how long "ay 5 
animals may, or actually do live; Wie- 
ther the length of their lives, their bulk 
and their prolific virtue, have been always' 
the ſame; or Whether, and in what pre- 
portion, they vary in different ages, cli- 
mates and foils How little is known of 
iants and dwarfs who are ſaid to inhabit z 
ſome diſtant. tountries ? ? How little curio- 
ſity has appeared to examine that viſible 
diſtinction of men into white and black, 
and to make uſeful and innocent trials of 
the variations which might be produced 
in a courſe of generations? Inſtead of 
making proper enquiries in order to en- 
large our knowledge of the animal @&co- 
nomy, as if we were children, we only 
gaze at monſters and animals of an hete- 
rogeneous and uncommon ſhape, though 
_ of them ſeem to — to the hu- 
man 


7 


0 d ee of 2545 * 
and at hat degret of * they m 
arriuei q ho can tell 3 gan 
and many other vegetables: may in 
the earth, and what various 0 7 
ma undergo from a ſeed or root till the 

ſttunipi is wholly/ rotten, and no traces of 
them appear? Hewimany experiments 
might be mate not bn oni Vvegotanle: but 

| animal-bodies, foo panettating deeper i 
their various cconomies, for nnravelling 

the operations: of nature, for perfecting 

Abet ark aß medicine? 1 mean not ex- 

© : Which may be reckoned whim- 
<irake uſeleſs; ba the twa firſt kinds 

Are trifling. the. laſt ought to be abhorred; 
but experiments vrhich are merciful, uſe- 

ful and ingenions. Might not the bodies 

of oriminals who have forfeited their lives 
dt the community be made uſe of for this 

4 W 8 with ae 4 2 5th g criminals and ' 
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res + des iſciencos/? among 
che works of Monſieur Maupertuis, i in which there are 
ou ingenious 3 on the defects of our 
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let andebd 1 bedenied, th upently : 
ingenious: men, many Weka - uſeful, 
and agreeable arts have been diſcovered. 
Mankind have found out many excellent 
rules in agriculture, -paſturage, ares Bar- a 
dening. They have lighted | 
convenient methods of ebm t them 
be in _ | ae | and ther ee 


A times * Joins wm in eee 
oratory, muſic, painting, ſtatuary, archi- 
tecture, geon etry, arithmetic, and other 
ried their reſearches ſo far as their genius 
would have enabled them in a ſituation 
truly proper for — _ wow impor- 
tant diſcoveries, za | 920 


* 


ok HUMAN sc oET Y ng 
Accordin g to the beſt accounts which 
hiſtory.” gives of the world; - knowledge 
| made but a ſlow! {progreſs during the early 
| ages.” This was agreeable to the natural 


= cooks of things. It muſt undoubtedly 


have been 4 long time before men found 
| leifure' and acquired a taſte for the ſtudy 
of Philoſophy and of nature. It was ne- 
ceſſary, in the firſt place, to provide plenty 
of food, and to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the inclemency of the air, and againſt 
thoſe attacks from wild beaſts, or from one 
another, which threatened their immediate 
ruin. Even after their firſt attempts to 
philoſophiſe, 3 it muſt have been long before 
they fell into a right tract, or learned the 
Proper methods of acquiring real know- 
ledge. They muſt often have been miſled 
by falſe ſcents. They muſt have met with 
many ſtops and hinderances. They muſt 
often have gone backwards, and often wan- 
dered out of their way. The inveſtiga- 
tion of the various powers and properties 
of natural things, by careful obſervation 
and experiment, though the moſt neceſſary 
of any thing for enabling men to acquire 
155 moſt perfect dominion over nature, 
C2 5 ſeems 


ſeems to have come de” 1558 gue, an 
Fa. have met with the leaſt a 0 nen 
from philoſophers. . Even after t. 
had been conſiderably en ight | 
reſpecta, natural philoſophy; gar 
as an enquiry into all the parts of nature, 
was but little ſtudied. It was certainly but 
little cultivated. before the age of Socrates, 
However, as ſurprifing as it may appe 
it ſeems eyident, that it was better t 
in his days than ever i 


4 Ine; r e eee 
quiries into nature for to thouſand years. 
Before the birth of Socrates, and during 
the illuſtrious age in which that philoſo- 
pher lived, the antients, eſpecially the 
Greeks, made many ſime i immoment in 
language, poetry, oratory; muſic, paint- 
ing, ſtatuary, and architecture. It 3 
juſtly be made a queſtion, whether latter 
ages haye equalled them in any of theſe 
fine arts. They alſo made ſome uſeful at- 
tempts-in moral philoſophy and in legiſla- 
tion, but ae more has been diſeovered 
in natural en opt * within the three laſt 
5 cen 
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centuries,” than in all the preceding ages 
wr were not indeed wanting 


metry and arithn netic ; {yet oxcepe: * - 
1edes, who e mployed his deep knowledge 
in mathe -matics,- to contrive wonderful en- 
ines for the defence of Syracuſe, his na- 
tive city, no mathematici 
curious ſciences to inveſti 
nature. The other ancient mathemati- 
cians ſeem to have conſidered their ſcience 
as a ſubject of pure ſpeculation. | Apolo- 
nius Pergeus, and other great geometers, 
contemplated the properties of the para- 
bola and ellipſis two thouſand years ago, 
without knowing the uſes for which theſe 
figures ſerved in the operations of nature. 
It was reſerved to the moderns, eſpecially 
to the great Sir Iſaac Newton, to demon- 
ſtrate, that all the heavenly | bodies moved 
in the one of theſe figures, and all pro- 
jectiles in the other. Such a ſurpriſing 
diſcovery not only ſerves as an inſtance 'of 
the benefits that may ariſe from deep ſpe- 
culations, which are unknown to the vul- 
gar, and are too often ridiculed by ſome 
1 725 pretend ers to wit and ſcience, but 
C 3 flurniſhes 
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furniſhes us with an amazing example of 

"thoſe hidden connexions which may be 
traced in the ways of providence. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding both ancient and 
modern advances in knowledge, the pavers 1 
of nature are very imperfectiy underfione od. 
If mankind had lived in ſuch good 
reſpondence, and in ſuch perfect als and 
ſecurity as would have ſuffered them to 
form regular and extenſive plans for proper 
enquiries into all the parts of nature, and 
to carry their ſchemes into execution, in 
a courſe of ages they would undoubtedly 
have made much greater advances in = 
knowledge of nature than have been _ 
hitherto; and. beſides all the arts whic 
have already been diſcovered, they would 
have invented many others which muſt 


have greatly contributed to the fu pport And 
to the joys of human lifſfGGQ. 


| A for the diſorders of the mac kind, 
it is needleſs to enlarge upon them at pre- 
ſent; they are obvious on the ſlighteſt re- 
flection, and it is equally. apparent how 
much they have prevented the true gran- 
deur and real enen of mankind. 3 2 


Thus 
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at that perfection of which, from the pre- 


| ö ſe providence, it ſeems 
abundantly capable. We can at leaſt form 
conſiſtent ideas of much hi gher dee euere 
er e e e ee et 
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rations of 4; \ 
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But hene one l be atruckbd: by 19005 ; 
mn every quarter, who will put a thou- 


ſand queſtions, and offer a multitude of 


arguments againſt the poſſibility of ſuch | 
improvements. With many, nothing is 
pooſſible but what they have actually ſeen 
or heard of, and all grand ſchemes of im- 
provement are thought romantic. Many 
ſeem to grudge that mankind ſhould. either 
be, or appear to be, more noble than is ſaita- 
ble to the narrow conceptions which they 
have formed of their conſtitution. Ac- 
cording to ſuch philoſophers, the diſorders 
of human appetites and paſſions render 
all approaches to perfection in human ſo- 
ciety wholly impracticable. It is eaſy, ſay 
they, to paint agreeable ſcenes. We may 
eaſily conceive a different order of the na- 
' tural and moral world. Poets have ſung 
of a perpetual ſpring, and an air conſtant- 
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| the-earth produce-ſpontane 
of delicious food. We may faney univer- 
ſal Peace, friendſhip; virtue, ard wiſdom. 
But + theſe delightful-ſcenes have never ene 
iſted, never ſhall, nor can they exiſt but 


in the poets brain to furniſh r ee . ; 
writers of romance * 
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1 this 18 really che * one cannot othelp = 
vides for it; but this is not the proper 
place to examine how far ſuch; agreeable 
ſoenes are poſſible. It is — to obſet ve 
at preſent, that we can form conſiſten ideas 
of much higher improvements in human ſo- 
ciety than have appeared hitherto. Howes 
ver the queſtion concerning the poſſibility of 
ſach a happy ſtate, is-of t o great impor- 
tance to be {lightly paſſed over. It deſerves 
an accurate e e OI.” _ nw 


* Ver erat akin „ Gs tal auris . 
Mulcebant zephyri natos ſine ſemine flores. 927 

Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant, | 
Pena metuſque aberant—— — 


r ſecuræ eee 3 
"4 | 'Orid, Metamorph. 1507 * 


—— ciently 


He — inquiries; we att oe 
_ contented without finding out what we 


We thall ſow — inte >the: nature of fo 
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ae * olvious, upon! the 


thoſe maxims of education which have pas- 
vailed ee ene tto, are altoget 
ere e a e 


; Aan Bee the —— for Rcher ind 
power among the different nations into 
which human fociety is divided, the jea- 
louſies amon g the great, the ambition of 

kings and princes, their interfering inte- 
reſts, and their bloody Wars, deſtroy mil- 
lions, and prevent the earth's being fully 
peopled. Poverty, which diſcourages great 
numbers from marrying, - by rendering 
them unable to take proper care of fami- 
lies is a great hindrance to the inereaſe of 
9 | man- 


an ; 


ligious or Polier maxims, or: the ta- 
bility of public or private affairs diſcourage 
: marriage, this effectually prevents propa- 
en. The earth can never de fully 
and every ſpot be woo t to exert i 


its — 
ſtrength, till it becomes the abode of peace, 
ſecurity, and plenty. Every man muſt be 
in ſuch favourable circumſtances as to be 
ahle to marry to his liking, to- maintain 
his children comfortably, and to place them 
in ſuch circumſtances as may alſo enable 
them to marry and to place their children 
in the ſame happy condition. We muſt 
even ſuppoſe a ſcene, whence not only po- 
verty, but the fear of it, is baniſhed, and = 
where the - noiſe and alarms of war are 
not heard. As the complete culture of the; 
earth requires vigorous endeavours, idle- 
neſs muſt be baniſhed, univerſal. induſtry. 
muſt be introduced and preſerved, labour. 
mult be properly and equitably diſtribut- 
ed; every one muſt be obliged to do his 
part, and the carth muſt be cultivated by 
5 1 5 3 
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of the world before human ſociety can 
reach its higheſt perfection. And as it 
muſt be extremely difficult to eſtabliſh ſach 

_ wiſe regulations - where private property 
takes place, it may juſtly. be doubted he- 


| ther property muſt not be excluded out of 


the moſt perfect government, and, con- 

ſequently, whether our more eee idea of 
ſociety be not entirely chimeri Where 
ee have nen property, even 


8 1 


ee as en affairs can admit of, it 
is impoſſible to prevent many particular 
tracts of land from coming into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of poor, lazy, fooliſh, or obſtinate 
proprietors, who hinder them from be- 
ing properly cultivated, Beſides, tho 
nothing could be too great for a whole 
community acting by uniform councils, 
there are particular works and deſigns 
neceſſary both for ornament and uſe, 
too ee to be carried on by any private 
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mitted where human e is fi poſed 
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that the moſt extenſive knowledge of na- 

ture and art can never be attained in 

fuch a turbulent and variable ce! 


every where pfeſents, and has always pre- - 
ſented mel in the world. Peace, ſtabi- 
ty, and freedom from anxiety, are ne- 
eeſlary for carrying our enquiries to a due 
height. How can the obſervations that 
- muſt be made in the moſt diſtant countries 
of the world be ſafely” communicated: 8 
contemporaries, or be tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity, amidſt war and confuſion ? How can 
truths be diſcovered, which require the 
united obſervations of thouſands of years, 
when the languages! in which theſe obſer⸗ 
voations are contained are ever fluctuating, 
and when the ſtrongeſt towers, and firmeſt 
Pillars, with all their inſcriptions and-re- 
cords, muſt either gradually decay for want 
ger neceſſary — or muſt fall a prey at 
once 
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once to ſome furious conqueror who burns 
cities, plunders provinces, and ſcarce leaves 
any traces of their former — or 
inhabitants. . 

In e therefore to carry human affairs 
to that height of magnificence of which 
we can form a conſiſtent idea, we muſt 
ſuppoſe government to be greatly altered, 
and new maxims of education to be in- 
troduced. It may be difficult indeed to 
form a perfect model of ſuch a govern- 
ment or education; yet it is not impoſſible 
10 trade out ſome of its principal lines and 
characteriſtics. At any rate the ſpecula- 
tion will not be diſagreeable, and a dili- 
gent ſearch after a perfect conſtitution, not 
unlike the ſearch after the philoſopher's 
ſtone, will abundantly recompence our 
| pains, though ſuch a happy conſtitution, 
ſhould at laſt be found impracticable. 


Whether this is really the caſe, will be more 


diſtinctly ſeen in ſome of the . 
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The model of a perfect t 


not for a ſingle Nation only, but 
for the whole Earth. 
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—— fabliſtence withous 1 
ſo ſociety cannot long continue peaceable 
and ftable without civil government. We 
may therefore con that government 
took place very and this is con- 
firmed gr Gap moſt ancient remains of 


3585 


* we conſider w i have been 
the firſt inſtitution of government: if 
there was no miracle- in the caſe, we can- 
not but imagine ſomething very rude and 


quam dixere chaos.” Mankind at firſt 
muſt have united by chance. Being ig- 
norant and wanting experience, they muſt 
only have been able to frame ſome ſimple 

= p 0 aa». rules 


« Rudis indigeſtaque moles 
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rules for preventing "onal injuries, and 
for providing lupplics for —_ molt | ur- 
Henri mam TM: 5 
From this primitive 8 in the firſt 
inſtitution of government we may, in a 
great meaſure, derive that imperfection 
which has attended it in all ſucceeding 
ages. This original weakneſs has been the 
fatal ſource of thoſe errors which have un- 
| happily ſpread far and wide, and have in- 
feſted of ages and nations. Hence falſe 
opinions and corrupt maxims hav x [ 
3 engrafted into the firſt eſtabliſmmen 
of ſociety, and having taken deep root 
thro length of time, can never be fully 
eradicated. Particular perſons and com- 
munities, who, unfortunately for the 
world, had obtained- advantages over o- 
thers by theſe original inſtitutions, miſ- 
chievoully employed that authority and in- 
tereſt, which they had accidentally. gained, 
for acquiring an unjuſt and pernicious 
power. The community having, perhaps, 
ſubmitted voluntarily to their firſt princes 
and magiſtrates, without being aware of 
the OI TG from the abuſe of 
i their 


Sach ments Ang Kent this" Wain 
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5 AE een cally 1a e = K 
matikind had beef "property inſtrücteck te 
eſtab fili it itt Aft quitable manner. en 
on berg efint,ð, llt Ss o 1b 
"However, as the wotid re older,” ati 
a variety O acc ents Hack convinced men. 
of tlie defdcts of theit möre eätty ialtiru⸗ : 
tions, they became wiſer by  expetIehce, 


and endeavoured to correct, 150 impr ve | 
n 7 ' S0 E 1 235 


| lis fo Minen asd vit 
Philo and liegt bol, 1 12 
nt an n J then ſelves 


ar rkkere it, 
>" taker mucli dains to frame Par- 


| tieular laws for Correftin . paſt erfors, For | 
ting fature abuſes, ' for refervi 
the peace, "and fot pronioting the happi- 
neſs of ſociety. ' According to their dif- 

vs of What Wa s Princip \ to be 
provided for, their ſlits Hasel been dif- 


D 2 ferent. 


10 


2 


N 


. 4 arts! to mad a the —— + 5 , | 
able and ſafe at home, and to prevent that 


have been actually eſtabliſhed, many mo- 


| rington's Oceana, are the moſt cele= 


| obſervations and uſeful | hints. The 
fancy of forming new plans of govern- 


ment has not entirely ceaſed. The 


25 N e MD 58 34 
er t. e * | | | _ 


ace 


inſtability which is cauſed by foreign mix-, 
tures, or to make foreign conqueſts, in ors. 


der to enlarge their dominions, and to 


raiſe a mighty empire; they have endea- 


voured to adapt their various conſtitutions 


to the cfferent ai Ne . Wann J 


fy 4 


3 ; 
SEL > 
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dels have been propoſed, which have only ; 

exiſted 1 in the imagination of their projecs, 
tors: of theſe the Commonwealth of Plato, 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and Har- 


brated, and contain many 


nious Mr. Hume = very lately given, ys 
| | hi is 
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The ſubject will not be — 
Old plans may be corrected, and experi- 
ence may make the world wiſer. Why 
therefore may not a new plan be propoſed, 
| eſpecially if it aims at ſomething greater, 
and can be made more comprehenſive than 
any of the preceding, not being calculated. 
for regulating the affairs of a ſingle-pec- | 


vernments which ſhall preferve the ſame 


| pondence among the moſt diſtant inhabi- 
| tants of the globe, and raiſe the whole 
human race to the higheſt: perfection ? 
Let us not immediately take it for grant- 
ed, that ſuch a government is utterly 
impracticable. Let us ſuſpend our judg-- 
ment till once we have conſidered whether 
we can | conceive a. conſiſtent idea of it. 
After this it will be time enough to pro- 
nounce it impoſſible, This ſecond Proſ- 
| pect exhibits : a ſketch of ſuch a : happy 
, | 
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ple, but for uniting all mankind under go- | | 
language, maintain an univerſal: correſ- - - 
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; As it is abſurd to ſux ppoſe nies mankind 


never had a beginning, * let us imagine, 
that ſoon after their firſt appearance on 
our globe, when they amounted my to a 
thouſand or. ten thouſand, or ſon 
' ſmall number, they had been Formed into 

a ſociety. in which there was to be no Pro- 


perty, nor any diviſion of lands for private 
uſe;' but in place of eſtabliſhing 2 
that they had agreed upon a proper and 
equitable diſtribution of the labour neceſ- 


ax fary for cultivating and adorning that ſpot 
of earth which they inhabited, !arid for 


ſupporti ting the whole ſociety in common 
in an agreeable way. Let us ſuppoſe fur- 
ther, that the whole race of mankind*whe 

were alive at that time, and were then'to 


be united in one ſociety, had occupied a 


certain part of the earth conſiſting of ten 


_ thouſand or a hundred thouſand acres, or 


any other quantity, greater or leſs, pro- 


portionable to their number; or that they 


had meaſured out a tract of land accord- 
ing to . nature of the ſoil, or the natu- 


4- 


= In the third ProſpeR different nee is. 


ing the original of mankind and of human ſociety, are 
55 be conſidered. | 


SW 
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ral diviſion of the nn by ſeas, great 
| rivers,” or mountains. Suppoſe this ter- 
ritory to have been able to ſupport a grea- 


wer, call it ten times, or a hun- 


ter nun 


_ dred times as many as were in the ſociety 


when it was firſt erected. Suppoſe a regu- 
lar plan to have been formed of the man- 
ner in which this tract of land was to be 
ö cultivated and adorned in the beſt manner, 
pointing out the ſituation of the houſes, 
the manner of their architecture and dif- 
ferent apartments, with their proper fur- 
niture; the methods of laying out the 
adjacent fields, ſowing and planting them 
with all proper grains, herbs and trees, 
and ſtoring them with cattle. Suppoſe 
this plan to have been as convenient, ele- 
gant, magnificent, as the ſociety in theſe 
circumſtances could be ſuppoſed. capable 
of contriving and executing, with the art 
and ſkill of which they were maſters, or 
with which the All-wiſe ſaw it proper to 
_—_— n a in mant to lay a founda- 


* The word * inspire is 1 uſe of in this paſſage, 
p as it may be ſuppoſed that the plan of government 
Leeder in this Proſpect, could not have been 
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| was to be carried int: 
members of the ſociety, in ſuch. fort that 
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vo fo, the happy government * 


kind in after ages. Suppoſe that this 25 


none of them ſhould. be idle, or wholly 


exempted from working, nor ſhould any 


be overburdened, or obliged to duch hard 


and ſevere | labour as might be 


dicial to their health, or indiſpoſe them for 
ſtudy and; contemplation. at proper ſea- 

ſons. Suppoſe all the members of 4 
ciety to be executing this plan ſo as yore 
to want, or to be in danger of wanting. 
abundance of proviſions of all kinds = 


their preſent comfortable ſubſiſtancg, while 
ay were —— carrying on ſuch works 


fox, henant and mag- 


in ones hs e to lay dowp pro- | 


rules for improving their minds in 
— — and virtue, and in this view ta 
oblige their members to work only three or 
ſix hours a day, or in agreater or leſs propor- 
tion according to the exi gences of the ſociety, | 


projected ox. eNabliſhed mapkind without miracles 
or A divine F. 4: will be illuſtrated: after- 


wards, 
leaving | 
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leaving the reſt of the time to be employ- 
ed in ſtudy and contemplation, or in diver- | 
ſions and recreations of any kind, accord- 
ing to every mans humour, or agreeably 
to ſome particular rules and ſtatutes con- 
ſiſtent with the ande. maxims bas . 
the . 5 

This is a firſt a or a | ls | 
ſketch of a more perfect conſtitution than 
hap ous been on _ wy __ 


On this fubjcet one © it latte: go into 
a detail, and trace out many \ Res 
n proper for ſuch a W 


a That Poa wall be Holly to PE 
vern, that is, to take care that each of the 
members be employed in his proper work, 


e ee the rules of the 5 


. | 7 


= 


II. That theſe governors ſhould be very 
| few 1 in number. 


* - on 


42 "The M 0 D E E of @ 3% 
III. That they ſhould not be diſtin- 

| guiſhed from the reſt of the ſociety by the 
elegance or magnificence of their cloaths, - 
houſes or tables, but only by a ſimple 

badge of their office, without any orna- 
ment; as every other member of the ſociety 
was to have a particular badge of his 
trade, of the ſame e kind. | 


. 


IV. Th: at alſo | Orb were not 
uſually to employ more hours in the over- 
ſight of the ſociety than others did in their! 
7525 1 YT Ln og 
V. That care mould be taken to be 
always a ſufficient number of workmen and 
artiſts for the uſes of the ſociety, as ma- 
ſons, wrights, weavers, fmiths, ſhoema- 
kers, painters, muſicians, ſtatuaries, en- 
gravers, and all other perſons proper: 
for procuring not only the neceſſaries 
of life, but whatever was elegant and 
magnificent, if it was not fantaſtick, but 


agreeable to nature: 


8 
” 


VI, 


1 


vl. That a f mould be art 
for aſſigning proper trades or employments 
to each boy and girl at a certain time of 


Ife, unleſs it might be thought more pro- 


per to leave every one to their own choice, 


or to the direction of their parents, with- 
out any interpoſition, by the government, 
155 7 upon ſome extraor dinary occaſions., 


'® 


Vu. That in appointing proper trades 


to all! in the ſociety, whether men or wo- 


men, regard ſhould be had both to the 


ſtrength of their bodies, and to their par- 
ticular geniuſes and diſpoſitions of mind, 
as far as har could be diſcovered.” 


VIII. That all ſorts? of uſeful TabGue 
ſhould be honoured, and none of them 


thould be treated with conternpt. 


© IX; That all the males, without excep- 
tion, ſhould be taught all the parts. of 


agriculture, that every one might be able 
to give his aſſiſtance in ſeed-time and har- 


veſt, and no time might be loſt whenever 


155 ſeaſon ee favourable, 


X. 
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X. That wk care ſhould be taken of 


E Tha Abet and org thous 
not be * | 


XII. That the 3 or the 1 


mould neither be diſtinguiſhed by their 
houſes, cloaths, nor food, but all of them 


| ſhould enjoy every thing in the ſame man- 
ner, unleſs where particular diſtinctions | 
- muſt neceſſarily. ariſe from differences i in 


the ſoil, climate, or other circumſtances, ; 
which rendered a TE Oper or una- 
voiĩdable. 


XIII. 'Fhat FEW mould * maſters or 


teachers of all the particular arts and ſci- 


ences, to inſtruct the children at thoſe 
hours in which the reſt of the ſociety were 
employed in their N kinds of 055 J 


© 


XIV. That every man ſhould be mar- 5 
ried between twenty al and twenty 
fix years of age, or within a limited time, 
according to the nature of the climate, 


unleſ 8 
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| unleſs he could ſhow a OO reaſon to the 


contrary before a council appainted to 
| take cognizance of ſuch caſes, 


XV. That no woman ſhould be . 
fied before twenty years of age, or be- 


fore a certain ae ſuitable to the cli- 
mate. "A 


| 1 


I. That while a. woman was bear- 
ing children ſhe ſhould be obliged to no 


bother work than "OOG and, * care of 
them. Se 


XVII. That proper 3 ſhould be laid 
down for taking care of the ſick and in- 


firm, and for NETS: the * from 
a all obligation to labour. 


XVII. That there ſhould be proper 
times for divine ſervice, and proper per- 
ſons appointed to preſide in it, and to 


give lectures on piety and morality for the 
comfort and inſtruction of the * 


It is not . to enter upon a more 
minute detail of e rules, as every 


one, 


—— 
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one, * 5 from this ſhort ſketch, or 1 
Sir Thomas More's Utopia, may form a 
thouſand conſtitutions conſiſtent with the 
fundamental maxims of the ſociety, of 
which this may be repreſented as the ſum: | 
be 60 That there ſhould be no private pro- 
e perty. That every one ſhould work for 
. 5 public, and be ſupported by the 
« public. That all ſhould be on a level, 
<« and that the fruits of every one's. labour 
«ſhould be common for the comfortable 
ee ſubſiſtance of all the members of the 
« ſociety. And, laſtly, that every one 
« ſhould be obliged to do ſomething, yet 
« none ſhould be bur 95 60 17 ſeyere. * 
ce. * bour.” CN x OY 
As long « maiiltind* ye in peace and a 
a correſpondence, and have abundance 
of room and proviſions, they will encreaſe 
and multiply. Under a governnient fram- 
ed according to the preceding model, they | 
"muſt multiply much faſter than under the 
happieſt government that ever was aCtu- 
ally eſtabliſhed. Let us therefore ſuppoſe 
them increaſing till the tract of 95 — 
which they — at firſt laid out for a ha- 
| I bitation . 
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bitatio „ though cultivated in the beſt 
aer, could no longer ſu pport them. 
Upon this they might make choice of 
another tract of land greater or leſs, as 
they found it convenient, or according 
to 5 natural diviſion of the earth by ſeas, 
rivers, or mountains. This ſecond terri- 
tory they might people with as numerous 
a colony as they pleaſed, eſtabliſhing a go- 
vernment founded on the ſame equitable 
maxims with the former. When this new 
government was fully peopled, there would 
be nothing to hinder them from founding 
a third and a fourth, and from going on 
continually in erecting new ſocieties as of- 
ten as they found it neceſſary or ee, 


x 


In Spins thoſe new governments, care 
| might be taken, 


E 1 That they ſhould neither be too ſmall || 
nor too great. Perhaps fifty or a hundred | 
miles in diameter, might be a ſufficient ex- 
tent, with an elegant and magnificent city 
* the center, from which noble roads 
ſhould extend in ſtreight lines to the ex- 
| ps of that juriſdiction, with pleaſant 


Lf 


Villages | 


14 


* 


cither be of the ſas or of « Wiſeent Ws. 


caſions, and might either be ſettled in the 
neighbourhood of the more antient So- 
vernments, or at a f 
might be juiged moſt proper: 


regular mig 
climate to ell, not 1 without any 
inconvenience, but to the | 
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de found moſt e convenient. 


tent, a8 


4. Such potbtinithits might be ex 
not only when the old were in danger of 
being overſtocked, but alſo on other oc- 


greater ma he 


4. Such new cdi ge? 
WF. ſuch a various mixture of people from 
the old, that a tegular and good correſpon- 
dence, as well as the ſame fanguage, e 


be perpetually preſerved. 


5B. In order to ſtrengthen this 58 
| relondence, a plan might be deviſed fora 
gration of- inhabitants from otic 


bai e Tiling See un 1 
idea vfithe whole. Theſe are the oüt- ines 
which might be filled up in a thotfand dif- 
ferent" tmethods, iti Joni DANASI 
tief nds yd es NEN 95262;18vbs R91y | 
"nv: ae pe be rx ig 4 1 
gaänſbn lan ef kf ndttic, it cannot de 
dens, at fach” 4 government is very 
proper for mankind, Hd ETed as rational 
animals. In entering itteo ſociety ſuch att 
mals ought not oniy tö provide for theit 
mutual neeetlities,! fel heir "Btu fecu- 
rity; and for * the etij yment of "the" plea⸗ 
hip” and 


„ 


ſures which 'flow from fellow 
friendſhip; but fheuld Have à view to their 
mutual improver xents' ani more ſpeedy ad- 
vances in uſeful arts and ſeiences. Clear 
and extenſive kfowledge is the” gef 


of men as rational creatures. The 


A 


4 The fllt idea of the government Jeferivedid this 
ProſpeRt, was taken from Sir. Thomas 110 5 Utopia. 


But as that 1 in enious author confined his n, to ne 


| particular people, a ſcheme is propoſed for tabkivt | 
ſuch equitable governments over the whole earth., I his 

enlarges our views, and will give occaſion afterwards to 
ſeveral} uſeful reflections, when the TOI of all - 


ſuch" | 4 are fairly oonered. * 1 E144 it- 
5 E „ our 
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bourof animals is not only neceſſarj 8 
curing food and other conveniencies, but 
alſo for preſerving health, and for 1 e 
the animal economy in vigour and repai 
Mankind cannot cultivate. the earth to ſo 
great advantage ſeparately, as by their joint 
| labours. Knowledge is moſt. ſucceſsfully 
acquired by united endeavours. In mo- 
delling ſociety, regard ought to be had to 
all theſe ends: labour ought not to be ſo 
fatiguing, or of ſo long continuance, as to 
weaken the body, or to deſtroy a taſte 
for knowledge; ; or to leave no time, nor 
to give proper opportunities for acquiring 
it; but ought to be ſo equitably divided a- 
mong all the members of the ſociety; that 
no particular perſon may be overbur- 
thened, and that every one may both have 


time and proper means for acquiring 
knowledge. I n ci9e: 


How defective are all the plans ＋ go- 
vernment which have ever been actually 
eſtabliſhed! How miſerably has the good 
end of government been defeated! How 
| little care has been taken either of thei 
ſouls or vl the bodies of men! What are 


great 


- 


PERFECT GOVERNMENT. 1 


great numbers of the poor but ſlaves and 


| beaſts of burtlics” to the fich! In what 
ignorance | do multitudes 1 op To what 
ect Hor 


"ELITES 


— — is cheir diet! In what it muſty 
cottages. do they lde! How few of the 


*F 


| comforts of life fall to their ſhare | - How 


many have died by hunger and painful 


diſeaſes, being cruelly neglected by their 
fellow - creatures 1 '-Yer All theſe unhappy 
nortals were as much qualified by nature 


as the moſt fortunate: 2 their kind, for a 


more agreeable life and nobler enjoyments. 
What government ſo fit for men, as that 
which equally provides for the happin- 
and dae en e ks the # Whole e * 


i 1. 41 : 


ge be — we may FFI wie is e 


ſpiritual, and prefer the enjoyments of reaſon to thoſe of 


ſenſe, yet nature having endued us with a taſte for beau- 
ty and magnificence in ſenſible objects, it is unnatural 
to deſpiſe all elegance and grandeur. *Tis indeed as 


fooliſh and abſurd to deny the pleaſures ariſing from ſen- 


fible * to be good, as to deny bodily pains to be 
evil. both caſes one only ſtruggles againſt nature, 


and ſtruggles in vain. Would we form the idea of the 


moſt perfect ſociety of rational animals, we muſt ſup- 
BY: that due care is taken both of the body and mind. 


the conſtitution of the animal cconomy, exerciſe 


is — for n health, and for giving a more 
E 2 


* | 


yk 
So, 


us to f 
— r than e which we ee e d 
| ries; and in the :feconitl place, — — 
an elicaries.of life? In the maſtiperfect conſtitution 
1 S reh alone,” as diſtinguiſhed” from ſevere 
labour, 'wouſdibe-ſuffieient *t6 purchaſe botb. Thus 
| yon by making exereiſe and gf Jabgur age ſary for 
uxing th 2 ne of, lif cy points out that Aal pur 
| re be 2 nneceflaty, and even vont ry 
to Pans and carer a avg 388 Feigl 
oppartunities afforded. him for cultivating hi 
By di Yibour painful while exerciſe i 101 plea Lale, 
it the Wagen Vl gf e U de ng Wale lea 


but thoſe, Wh an be purchaſed Be) dy the gxergiſe 
of all its me 591 without the 47 08 0 * | f the n. 


Thus it has ſet à proper boundary to dur 
and gtandepr, and forbids fantaſt ical plyaſuresy.; Bui, 
unfortunately, we have run rene on both bands, 
| e great bulk of mankind” either been cohdem- 
hed eee eee order to —— of 
bad time to cultivate W { 
25 Fans AN: them ne. wit Fee 
ing a fantaſtie elegan magen Nigeedee ns YM 


philoſophers and eee oy 8 other hand, launch 
out too. PN: ly, ſes, of, ſumple nature % an 
wajuftly dilc Gig 
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PROSPECT III. 


Whether Govettunitnt, cit to 
the preceding Model, ever could 
have been, or ever can be eſta- 

bliſhed and maintained in the 
Word. | 1 17 oa 
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muſing themſelves with the pre- 
ceding ſketch of human ſociety, ſome. of 
them, no doubt, have been tempted to 
laugh at my ſimplicity in taking any trou- 
ble to adjuſt ſyſtems of this nature. How 
eaſy is it (will they ſay) to form the pre- 
ceding ſcheme, as well as a thouſand o- 
thers? But is this fine ſyſtem practicable? 
Could it ever have ben eſtabliſned in 
times paſt? Can it be eſtabliſhed at pre- 
ſent, or in times to come? Or being once 
eſtabliſned in any nation by ſome unac- 
countable concurrence of circumſtances, 
could it poſſibly be preſerved, or be made 
to exert its full influence during any con- 
fiderable time? Is not ſuch'a ſcheme in- 
tirely inconſiſtent with the paſſions and 
K of mankind? And if it is of this 
. E 5 kind, 
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kind, what folly in ſpending time or 
| thought in ſuch chimerical ſpeculations ? 


ied * 2 gifs; e & 


| 1 2 15 1 ſarpriving indeed, if- ohjec- 
I tions of this kind ſhould not ſtart. up, i in 
8 the mind. No wonder though a conſti- 
I tution ſo different from any which 


ever been eſtabliſhed, ſhould be thought 


chimerical. It is neither ſafe non modeſt 

to pronounce Sogmaticaly that ſuch plans 

are practicable S. Nay, we are not abſo- 

lutely certain that ont the whole they might 

not produce. great inconveniencies and in- 

. creale eyils inſtead of remedying them. 

How different are our contem plations from 

the truth of things | diſcovered. by a long 

train of l It will not, hows. | 
ever, be diſagreeable nor e 

take a pf ves 4p to dee 


. 5 Whether, it, was poſſible, at. the gt 
ginning of the world, or in any period 


ſince the beginning; whether it is poſſible 
at this time, or ever wilt be pollible, to 
üs he a eee and — 
tion? h i $6 1 


joy” 


ling Wach Aa | goreemment once 
1 ab bliſhed; whether it could be pre- 

ſerved ae my conſiderable. ith of 
. F | 1 #Þ @ 475 | * 
UTR... + e 5 | OI. 


Lyenigus an an the Baca 2 . 
agree to ſomething of this ind, for they ſuf- 
fered their whole lands in Laconia, except 
ſuch as D to the citizens of Sparta, 
to be divided into 30,000; and thoſe 
which belonged to Sparta into 9,000; or as 
others ſay into 6, ooo, or according to 4 
third party into 4, 500 equal ſhares, and 
allotted them to a proportionable number 
of their citizens. I ſhall not call in queſ- 
tion a hiſtory delivered down from the an- 
cients riah ſuch” ſolemnity. We ought 
not always to meaſure ancient by modern 
nations. But ſuppoſing the fact to be true, 
it is certain that the circumſtances of that 
country in the age of Lycurgus, mult , 
have been very different from the circum- 
ſtances of civilized nations in our age. It 
would be impoſſible at preſent to perſuade 
any civilized nation whatſoever to agree to 
_ a a The rich and pow- 
erful 
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 exful, part of the people have too many 
advantages above others ever to part with 
them, and put themſelves on a level with 
their inferiors. In truth, no ſuch gene- 
rofity nor ſelf-denial can be expected, nor 
_ ought to be detnanded. Different maxims 
of, government, different cuſtoms and no- 
tions are too deeply rooted ever to be era- 
dtlcated in any ordinary way. One Would 
a be a madman to attempt it. Though Ly-: 
curgus and Solon, Plato and Ariſtotle, 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, Sir Thomas More 
and Harrington, with all the ancient and 
modern philoſophers, law-givers and ora- 
tors, were to appear together, and endea- 
vour to perſwade the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, or France, to eſtabliſh ſuch a go- 
vernment, their efforts would be in vain. 
In order to bring about ſuch a grand re. 
A there would be a neceſſity for 
real miracles and inſpiration, or for pre- 
| tences to them, in 1mitation of Lycurgus, 
( Minos and Numa; or at leaſt for ſuch a 
high ſtrain of patriotiſm or enthuſiaſm as 
cannot reaſonably. be expected. If any 
ſuch equal government is poſſible at pre- 
ſent, according to the ordinary courſe of 
10112 


U 


affe, it n FP areal 7 in Abs wild ; 

and uncultivated country, where there are 
few inhabitants. This obſervation; may 
be applied to all the ancient ages and na- 
tions; for it muſt have been extremely dif- 
ficult to erect ſuch a government in an 
ancient nation after the maxims which 
are contrary to the genius of it had pre- 
vailed widely, 5 taken wm root in * 
winde of mee 5 . 


— Neither Lott: fack a n Rive 
been erected at the beginning of the world 
without a miracle. This will be found to 
be equally true, whatever ſyſtem we. fol- 
low concerning the original of human af- 
fairs. 


In the firſt PREG 1 7 we 1 agreea- 
bly to the common ſyſtem, that all man- 
kind are ſprung from one original pair, 
_ framed immediately by God in full matu- 
rity; that our firſt parents were formed 
. entirely innocent, of the beſt diſpoſitions, 
with underſtandings clear and diſtinct, with 
wills perfectly comply ing with the will of 
God, and with appetites and paſſions 

| * — vn 
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wholly under the command of reaſön 

we need not enquire what would have 
been the conſequences with reſpect to ei- 
vil government; or if our firſt: Parents and 
their poſterity had always continued in 
tate of innocence, ' whether what is now 
called civil government would have been 
either neceſſary or ſuitable to human na«- 


ture; or ſuppoſing that civil government 


is abſolutely neceſſary for rational animals 
in their moſt perfect ſtate, it will not be 
neceſſary to enquire what kind of govern- 
merit this muſt have been, as the ſame | 
ſyſtem of divinity teaches-us, that our firft 
ts did not continue long in this hap- 
py fats, but loſt both their innotence and 
wiſdom very early, even long before there 
was any neceſſity of erecting civil govern- 
ment; properly ſo called Sinoe therefore” 
civil government was not erected in the 
ſtate of innocence, but in nuhe, 
of the world; and ſince its firſt projectors 
muſt have been deſtitute of experience, the 
beginning of it muſt certainly have been 
very rude and imperfect, according to this 
fyſtem. It is true, it is aſſerted, that it 
was originally of divine inſtitution; but 


8 i _ 0 be 3 0 
nature, for it is not . that all; ity 
08: were ee e nediat eh by God. 


ts 10 e Meg common dan | 
of divinity, weandulge ourſelves in fram+- 
ing conjectures. concerning the original of 
_ ſaciety,, We will never be able to lay 

bs tion for raiſing any tolerable 
ſuperfracture. One thing indeed is .Cerr 


tain, that mankind were not from eter- 


nity, but muſt have had a beginning. 
There is nothing in the appearances or 
hiſtory of mankind on this earth, to give 
us an idea of eternity. All the appear an. 
ces are on the other ſi de, and nothing 
ſeems more abſurd than an eternal ſac- 
ceſſion of men by propagation, without a 
firſt man. This appeared ſo great an ah 
ſurdity to the late Lord Bolingbroke, that 
| with all his ſcepticiſm he could not. digeſt 
it, but hath taken a great deal of pains 
to refute it; and by many ingenious ob- 
ſervations hath ſhewn, that... mankind, 
and all other animals, had a beginning on 
this earth; As this is undoubtedly true, 
it is evident that” the order of nature, A 
3 | -> 
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he beginning of the human kind, mu 

have been entirely different from what it is 
at preſent, or, in other words, muſt have 
been miraculous. This cannot be denied 
by the greateſt ſcepties, whatever averſion 
they have to miracles. Without a mira - 
cle; that is, without an immediate inter- 
poſirion of ſupernatural power, the pre- 
ſent order of the world * never be ex- 
Plained. f 1 A } 395 9 5 
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2 — 
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This being once eltablilhed. an a OY 
permarural interpoſition found neceſſary, it 
is certainly ridiculous and abſurd to repre- 
ſent the beginning of mankind ſo extreme- 
ly low as ſome have affected to deſcribe it, 
or to imagine mankind, when they made 
their firſt appearance, to have been pro- 
duced by a big- bellied oak, or formed by 
the heat of the ſun out of a warm and 
flimy ſoil. The repreſentation of the ele. 

Sant Poet is far Tron 1 natural. ' 
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88 prorepſerunt pan W riss, . 
Ae ac tùrpe pecus, glandem, atque Cubilia FOR | 
Unguibus, hinc pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro. 
N . quae poſt fabricaverat uſus? 
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they could, on a ſudden, compreh hend. 
moſt perfect model of government. It 
| muſt Babe been by ſlow. degr ces. that man- 


can be 85 dünnen. n — N "63 
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in; retards dehinb ablittere belle“ ITO -TOrt 


Oppidacoeperant munire, & ponere lege, 17 elt. 111 


Ne apt. fur eſſet, neu lags, mais Hartl 


; * 
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On the other hack if we abſtract from 


revelation, and indulge. in our conjectures, 
we have no reaſon. to imagine, mankind to 


ave been formed ſo perfect. at firſt, that 


* 2 


kind attained the idea. of a regular. ſociety, 


and of every thing that was neceſſary for 
the ſupport, delight, and ornament of 


human nature. Nay, though we ſuppoſe 


74 the firſt of our kind to have been formed 
in innocence, and even in great perfection, 
altogether unlike a © mutum ac turpe 
pecus, yet they muſt have wanted expe- 
rience, and without experience, or ſome 


new faculties analagous to it, or a divine 
inſpiration, they could not, during a great 
length of time, have formed a juſt idea 


of the art of governing, or of the beſt 


maxims in politics. During many yours 


| * Horat. Lib. 1. Sat. 3. 1 
4 | _ nay 


— 


nay Ses. they.n mig! den e 
many — . more 
which were nereſſary for the ante ＋ 
human life. | 5 
Din Mie * ah 3 bes 170 ſob; * 

Abi rating from alli revelation 1 we 
muſt have ver One: conceptions of 
the firft ſtate of mankind, an the 
time when, and the manner in Which vice 
entered into the world. But Whatever 
high notions we may form of men's in- 
nocerice and purity at firſt; experience 
teaches us that they d egenerated after- 
wards.” Whether Hirelote," an idea * 
civil government was conceived in Tour 
may be called a ſtate of innocence, or a 

terwards, it muſt have been imperfect at 
firſt. ' If before the depravity of mankind, 
the original plan could not fully anſwer 
in a ſtate per? ry and depraved; if after 
their innocence had been corrupted, many 
weak and wrong maxims muſt have been 
introduced, and have taken ſuch firm root 
as would have rendered a perfect govern- 
ment altogether impracticable, till man- 
kind | by ſlow . e 0 and after many tri- 
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It may, | as be allowed, if any ſuck 
thing ever exiſted, as that fate of nature 


Which ſome poets and philoſophers. have g 


$38 $1 


_ imagined, when men like other animals 


ranged thro” the fields without civil; govern- 


ment; that, at the expiration of this ſtate, 
mankind, inſtead of appropriating parti- 


cular poſſeſſions to individuals, Wight have 


been led. by ſome lucky accidents, to have 
eſtabliſhed "Cocieties: on the foundation of 


an original contract, mutually to affiſt and 


defend each particular member, in labour- 
ing for the erat good of the communi- 
ty, in order to ſhate mutually in the pro- 
fits of every one's labour, ard that ſuch 
ſocieties, though rude and ae at the 
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prodig ous influence 
tion of government, Ty a. thauſar Gun, 
known. geridents concurred to turn; the 
attention of mankind either one wayr or 


tural at the be 
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the contrary. The, Tea of a ee eee 
particulat tra cts of the e earth, which: we 
originally common o the je hs oe ſpec; 
though. ealy. and natural to us, may. be, 
ſuppoſed: rather. to Ha: appeared Weng 

Nothing. ther 
fore hinders us to canceive that men mi 
have been e led to a model of 
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ther it was, or it was not poſe: 
* ir 1 85 to have eſtabliſhed 
ch 2 government, it may be very poſſible 
to do ic in ſume future period without any 
miraculous interpoſition. In 


the natural courſe of human affairs, may 
give occaſion to erect ſuch a ſociety. Sn 
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| Fins poll ts n | 5 
of an extra. 
the liam: ofa eg akon” On ſuch 
an pecaſion, a ſpirit for patriotiſm and a 
love of equality may be accidentally xaiſed, 
and run High. It may chance to be 
eondukted by men of eminence in the 
a ſuch as are ſprung from noble 


ft 
on - from: you blood,” like P, af of 
and by their- exarbple Nur Cautharity; 


engage others in the grand deſign. Mul- 
titudes may be willing to lay down 
their honors and | APs 


5 


SOT. 2D. 
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and place themſelves on a level with 
the people. The humour may run * 
faſt, and the tide bear ſo ſtrong, that 
none ſhall venture to go againſt it. A 
whole nation may be ſmitten with a ge- 
nerous enthuſiaſm to ſacrifice all, private 
Intereſts to the public good. None of theſe 
: Waden are 9 505 eee er 


: oceaſigns. | I; 8 of 39 Jo 81400 A ern fl af 
5150 1 1 . 5 9513 33 SIGH 8200 5 | 


-— this is not * only method in which 
ſüuch a conſtitution ma be eſtabliſhod. A 
| ſecond is no leſs poſſible. A ſelect ſociety 
of rich Europeans of honeſt hearts and ex- 
tenſive views, by ſome particular aceidenfs 
may become enamoured of ſuch. an equal 
government: they may form a deſign to 
e a beginning, and to try an experi- 
ment. Reſolving to retire into a chuntry 
not formerly inhabited, they may-perfvade 
their friends and relations to follow them. 
By conſiderable rewards, and by the pro- 
ſpect of an eaſier and more agreeable * 
tlement, they may engage a goodly um- 
ber of honeſt and ingenious artiſts of dif- 
ferent kinds to 0 —_ with them. They 
< may 


going e * ** pope” 


| can be eſtabliſhed.” 7 6g 
ith chem e (great inbox of pro- 


er their new wee 


— and wiſdom may. attend their 
councils, | and Heaven may bleſs them: 


Thus they may be able to lay the founda- 


i tion of an equal government, which be⸗ 


ing once ſettled, may happily take ſuch 
root, and become ſo powerful, as at 
firſt to extend itſelf to the utmoſt verge 
of theſe uncultivated lands where it was 


originally ſettled. Afterwards, by its fair 
example, it may allure the neighbouring 


nations to copy after ſuch an excellent 
model, till at laſt ſuch governments ſhall 


overſpread great tracts of the earth, and 


overcome whatever would oppoſe them. 


The advantages of ſuch a conſtitution 


may tir up the ſubjects of the moſt pow- 
erful monarchies to become zealous for 
ſuch an equitable plan. Their monarchs 
and great men, may be obliged to give 
up their prerogatives, and _ to the | 
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Thus 1 it poſſible to \ eſtabliſh 


aach a government in ſome future times, 
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but the probability 5 £ doing ix 15 0 al | 
and the proſpect is fo diſtant, that modern 
ſtateſmen will notapprehend any danger t 


their preſent ſyitems... 


dern politicians have ſocks confined: vi views, 


and fo; little grandeur in their ſchemes, 
that they imagine things of much leſs 


difficulty. to be wholly impracticable. 
Nay, which 1 is more to be lamented, di- 


card all patriotiſm, as if it had not any 


9 foundation in human nature. 0 


It may be ned 3 155 if the 
great governor of the world intends to 


eſtabliſh ſuch an equitable government, it 
is perfectly agreeable to the profound wiſe = 


dom and myſterious workings of his pro- 
vidence, to accompliſh this deſign ſlowly, | 
imperceptibly, and by i intricate operations. 
He could eaſily accompliſh it at once by 
miracles, or inſpiration; but he 09s. 3 not 


commonly make choice of ſu 


bat of natural methods. There is, cer- 
tainly the moſt perfect harmony in all the 


divine councils : the means which God 


employs, concur in Producing the de- 
ſigned effect in the moſt r . 
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and Shay Vet there is 59 40 ap- 
parent diſcord in the methods of his pro- 
cedure... Tis often. by. violent 8 | 
and diſcord, that the moſt. F con- 1 
cord i 18 at Ht clap . i 5 


be 1 *; it is t 


greateſt perfection of which it is —_ 


on this earth, by means of a perfec go- 
vernment, the deſign may be laid ſo deep, 


and. be carried on 5 ſlowly, as to require 


many ages for its accomphithment, "Tis 
liker art than nature, to form things in 
their greateſt perfection at once. N either 


trees, nor corn, nor flowers, grow up to 
maturity in a day, They increaſe imper- 
ceptibly, and go through various proceſſes. 
Tis only after long periods, that ſome ve- 


getables arrive at their greateſt ſtrength 
May glory. The more perfect the vege- 


table, the proceſs is longer and more va- 


rious. Nature obſerves a fimilar analogy 


in the brute animals. Nor does man ar- 
rive at perfection, but by a courſe of exer- 
ciſe and diſcipline. How weak and ten- 


der are his firſt rudiments in the womb, 
* or 


_ bn te * ot 


7 he intention o the divine | 
wiſdom to carry human ſoclety to the 
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72 Whether a PERFECT Gorrnnmznr 
or at his birth !. How. impe rfect is, his 


infant ſtate 1. In the e of yo th, 
he has 2. attained his due conſiſtency. 


Manhood, nay old age, are neceſſar be- 
fore he can grow up to full maturity; 
much leſs (may we juſtly preſume) wilt 
the ſociety of men be perfected. at once. 


The moſt perfect coalition of the moſt 


perfect animals, is too grand a deſign to 


be ſpeedily compleated. The ſeeds. may 
be laid ſo deep, as not to bloſſom. till after 
many ages. The bloſſoms may often be 
: nipped by the rigour of the ſeaſons. { The 
Fruit may appear late, and an extraordina- 
ry ſeaſon” may be neceſſary before it is 
fully ripened. Philoſophers and law-gi- 
vers may perhaps ariſe in different ages 


and nations, to conceive the idea of per- 
fect governments. Deſcriptions may be 
made of them, and be left to poſterity. 


I Errors may be detected, and remedies 


Yropoſed. Different ſchemes may be ex- 


plained. A perfect ſyſtem may happily 


be found out. Grand revolutions in na- 
tions may give it a beginning, and a con- 
ſtitution may at length be ſettled, which is 


= founded ona HEN, . Such a 


a= we _ 
* * 


8 ak i 2 8 once « eſtabliſhed in in any 5 
particular nation, may, like ancient Rome, 


but without her enormous ambition, e, 
tend its influence to the moſt diſtant na- 


tions, and .cauſe a total revolution in the 


notions, diſ poſitions, and affairs. of man- 


kind. All which would, in ſome reſpects, 
be more wonderful than if ſuch a govern- 


ment had been ſet up at the beginning of 


the world, or had been framed at once, 


and eſtabliſhed * miracl "F 


in 1 Ate 
bas e 5 e 55 


„ 


5 be eſtabliſhed by a e of 9 — 
countable accidents; what ſhall be thought 


of their duration? Can they have a ſo- 
lid foundation? Or, are the maxims on 
which they are built, conſiſtent with the 
natural paſſions and appetites of mankind ?_ 
This is the ſecond queſtion: to which 


many will anſwer in the negative, though 
they may poſſibly admit, that ſuch go- 


vernments may, or might have been, ſet- 


tled accidentally through ſome extraordi- 


nary concurrence of circumſtances, or. 


„ 1 eee 


ſonle grand Renchen. by A 115 TY ill 
they ſay) that tue great men Who Had che 
Frinci al hand iti the revolution, had ge- 

f yielded up their ſuperiority, a 4 
chndelcended to put themſelves on a level 
with che people; ſuch a high ftrain of 
ny vuld not continue long in vi- 

The elf paſſions of mankind, 5 
— 5 WY Hatarit love ſax periority, 3 
though laid aſſeep at a p A ee conj junc- 
ture, would 2 be RT up again, and 
becoming as reſtleſs as ever, . would prevail 
over the weaker efforts of e and ; 

a . ſpirit. A fn 

In Merten a mY 60 files 1908 cu- 
rions, it may ſeem too bold an aſſertion 
that ſuch a government could never dege- 
,nerate from its primitiv purlty. All Hu- 
man conſtitutions ſeem liable to corrup- 
tlon. Whatever vigour they promiſed at 
firſt, after a certain petit they begin to 
decay. They loſe that high ſpirit with 
which they were originally act cid. They 
languiſh by degrees, till either they are re- 
ſolved into their firſt principles, and like 

"animal | 
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ſome nee 9 ll N are 
at laſt diſſolved by a violent ſhock which 
| l N their MY 6 conſtitu- 


4 


N wa all ho may de- 
cay; why may not this form be as du- 
rable as any other? There ſeems to be 
nothing in the human frame which is 
inconſiſtent with the propoſed equality, ſo 
fundamental in our WOO ili Ms 5 
but beten P N 


9 Emulation, envy, a defire of die 
| tinction, or, as it may be expreſſed, th 
love of pre- heminence, power, or domi- 
nion; all which may be reduced to the 
ſame principle, and is called ambition. 


2. The love of cake or r ſenſual ae. ö 
3 The love of liberty. 


a 


 laterfering paſſions and 3 
which excite violent ſtruggles by men s 
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76 Whether a PERFECT GOVERNMENT | 
fixing their affections on the ſame obj. &s; 


N row. which is Founded; on equal 


it is among the ſtrongeſt. It is certainly 


pep can rouly't be enjoyed du one or 177 a 
_ 

Theſe are the a N in bust 
nature which ſeem contrary to an equal 


diſtribution of labour among mankind, 
and to their equal enjoyment of the ad- 


vantages which flow from it. I ſhall exa- 
mine whether their influence is ſo pernici- 
ous as continually to diſturb, and, at laſt, 
to be able to overturn the mag for 


"= * bc 
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1. Eichen, Amubltien or the deſire of | 


diſtinction and ſuperiority, muſt be con- 


feſſed to be one of our paſſions. Perhaps 


deeply rooted in human nature, and ean- 


not be eradicated. But under an Uto- 


plan conſtitution, there is no neceſſity that 


it ſhould ; nor indeed, that it ſhould be 
any weaker than- it is at preſent ; ſince it 


may be fully gratified, though in a dif- 


"TOO ene ow ſince it 18 not the 


rin- | 
1 


* nciple itſe Fong the object about which 
it is exerciſed; that would i hon hea 


coll /haverthe 5 place under a dae 
form, but other diſtinctions wo d up- 

ply their room, and be in as high a'repu-: 
tation. All thoſe diſtin ions would re- 
main which are founded on any real vir 
tue or excellency; and thoſe only be want- 
ing which have ariſen and grown up from 
imperfect and confuſed, or from falſe and 
unjuſt conceptions of worth and dignity, 
contracted by a bad edueation under im- 
perfect governments, and preſerved by the 

5 R x of _ ps, and corru — 
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10 mut ve confeſſed; that in Van ages 
Mankind have been paſſionately fond of 
the diſtinctions which ariſe from elegant 
and magnificent houſes, rich furniture, 
ſumptuous cloathing, coſtly and luxuri- 
| ous as a numerous attendants, and ſplen- 


did 


8 es large eh en 
and great armies, and to haye-anabfoline. 
uncontroulable power. Thoſe of an in- 
feriat rank, hays ardeatly-wiſhgd-t0 be fa- 
vourites at coust, or to be dohzed by the 
people. But, it will not fallow; that under; 
a gavernment where there is ho nm top 

fach:diſtinQions, mankind would have the 
ſame notions of pre-heminenee.  What< 
ever is attended with honour in any con- 
try. and under any conſtitutioen, will be 

ately deſired: but Where there is 
no ruom for diſtinction, emulation eannet 
have a placed If we had never heard of 
coach and fax, or if it had been commen 
ta all men, Where could there have bean a | 
foundation of annexing the idea of ſu- 

Perior honour to ſuch a machines? If pr . 
men's houſes, cloaths, and tables are, and 

muſt always be equally good; whence 
could ariſe the idea of diſtinction in things 
ef this nature? Our falſe notions of this 


kind, flow from our folly under our im- 
perfect Soreshm en. in Which we mas 


uſe or abuſe our 
Hinge ae man becomes proud, and 


* — 


over N SO ms. 
Under our governments, 

ere ig an advantage in ſack ſuperiority. 
We may diſplay. a good. underſtanding and 
| = 1 5 „and eyen a good diſpoſuion of heart 


iſe or. table... 


| ions. But though we 
poſe 
ſtrong a 


ed to diſcouer it hy finer; — 4 cloaths 


or tables, which muſt all he cqually goody 


or by a retinuę of ſervants, when there au 
none in PER NOT . tu rg ine 


giltrate or overſeer, is not be fx | 
ble than that of others, and only. creates 


2 greater reſpect in the ſame. manner in 
all other employments. create a re 


begs e and diligent ee 


* * 15 
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"Hind every. government, a de. 
pends upon the maxims and 


which have once been eſtabliſhed, and 
a: n. 10 


IT 


yy. taken. a-firm ro 


* dene ef prevhaminence. eb: 0 : 
the Utopians. they ne 


never diſcover it, nor could they be tempt- 
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con mon inen, me uſeful and ne- 
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ners, diveſt themſelves of violent preju- * | 


ces en eme though chere is not any 
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uſeful trades? are — 4 The more 
5 laborious they are, * cæteris paribus,” they 
are more highly honoured: Eaſier and 
leſs fatiguing employments; are leſs re- 
7 ſpected, unleſs attended with a propor- 
tionably ' greater diligence. Magittracy, 
which is nothing but the overſight of o- 


and under a ſound Winti 


. would be among the eaſieſt taſks, would 


probably procure leſs regard than what 


would give leſs trouble. Even under our 
imperfect governments, tis not To much 
the labour in itſelf which excites the idea 
2 meanneſs, as the circumſtances of the 


ns who are engaged in it. The Ig- 


norance of the vulgar, their narrow views, 
4+ ne 3 of their * their ragged 


cha, 


cd 
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can we e 


1 ee ſcanty tables, bas ber 
things of a like nature, are the \ Thief 


cauſes Which dilgrace' their 'employ- 
ments. Agriculture 0 in itſelf the moſt 
neceſſary emplo 


In certain ages 
and countries, it 2 X lis, in high honour, 
It is not the labour and dirt which attend 


1h" that create the "contempt with Wäich 


it is accompanied at preſent: elſe Why 
ſhould not the ſame contempt be poured 


on other employments, which not only 
require toil, but beſpatter the cloaths and 


harden the ſkin. The diſtinction ariſes 


from the characters and circumſtances of 


the perſons who are employed in it. In 
general, labour is ſo far from anne 


down contempt on thoſe who labour, that 


it Procures honour z/ nay, greater: honour 
in ae to the : roman of Fe toll, 

If we view things in this light, * in 
be evident, that where a whole people 


may be equally wiſe, where there is not 
any trade which unfits a man for know- 


ledge, where none are worn out by ſevere 
labour, where each perſon employs only 
certain 9 of the * in "Ou uſeful 
| | = * 
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in his whole life 8 5081 


conditions which 1s ſuitable to their own. 


Fand may; words * Miter e. 
gang taſte, as gentle and polite manners: 
and ſpend the reſt of his time as.agrecably, 


ſon, no man S employment can fall into 
contempt | in ſuch cirqumſtances, Do not 
we ſee, amidſt all our follies and falſe con- 
ceptions, that rich x. tradeſmen: of 1g00d:; 
ſenſe, and. agreeable converſation, are much 
reſpe&ed, though they have ſlaved a ert 
deal in their youth, and continue t un- 
dergo a great deal of toil on neteſſary oe- 
caſions? Do not all wiſe men prefer them 
to the richeſt fool who never ſpent a day 
in uſeful labour, nor ever aue "my __ 
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e we may Fr a that ths: 
ideas of men who have been born and 
educated under an equal government, muſt 


be very different from the idle conceits 


which have grown up among us; through 


; the licentiouſneſs of our. manners. We 


may eaſily. ſee that the Utoplans: may be 
very well ſatisfied with that equality of 


* as they int have the ſame 
| 1 | ideas 


much diſturb mankind” unde -=bthveo gs x 
ernments. In truth, all ſack dittinctions 
would be us unſhitable uo their manners, 
as they ars ſuitabl ta; urs; and tie af. 
fectation of ſuch diſtinftions lcd their 
form of government, muſt be nb leb un. 
natural ridiculous, odious and datigerons, 
than attempts to deſtr en würden 
Ee ours, | PH yd 22074 
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| Further; where not intertere, 
and have no oppoſite intereſts; envy-ceatty, | 
No man envies this neighbour ee ene, 
or freſhneſs: of the air, plenty of 
Water, or any of the comfe 
which we enjoy in common 
terelts . not aue eee we rather rejoick 


nient ma mne g day i would have no tem dy 
tation" to ſeek 1 re e en 14 


under all governments whatſoever, 1 
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At ide ſame time; pok 
them to be without een ee 


jects be wanting to ſatisfy it. The 
ſtrength and beauty of the body naturally 
entitle men to regard. Greater ſagacity 
and quickneſs of the underſtanding com 


mand reſpect wherever they appear Men 
eſpecially. may diſtinguiſn themſelves 


by their 


virtues, by the ſuperior graces of their 


: character, by their greater diligence. in 
acquiring knowledge and wiſdom; by a 
peculiar activity in their particular em- 
ployments, by their higher talents in poe- 


try, painting, ſtatuary, oratory, muſic, 
architecture, and in all other arts intended | 


either for ornament; or uſe, In truth, it 
muſt be as natural under an Utopian 


vernment, to ſeek honour in ſuch. righte- 
ous and uſeful purſuits, as to court diſ- 
tinction under other conſtitutions, by thoſe 


fooliſh and deſtructive practices, which 


can only be eſteemed on account of a ge- 


neral bad taſte and depravity of manners. 


Nay, the ſubjects of an Utopian 


ment, muſt be more 3 e to 


diſtin- 


Wilder Si virtue: as 1 — 55 p uo Scher 
Og we "gratifying. FRET ambition.” 80 
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This is one of the peculiar a 
| f ſuch a conſtitution: © It produces wiſ- 
dom and virtue, as naturally as our im- 
| perfect governments produce vice and 
folly. All its maxims and rules conſpire 


to this dee purpoſe. 
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Thus a ofernbdchs once | happily eſta- 


; bliſhed- upon an equitable footing, may 
be as durable as any other, notwithſtand- 
ing the love of diſtinction, and the pow- 
erful principle of en ſo conſpicuous x 


in mum nature. = 


21 Such a ona ill n not 0 much 


in danger from men's love of eaſe and ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, and from their natural a- 5 


an; to toll and Hare labour. 


N gerd Brand for men to love 
W and to wiſh that others may rather 
be * to hard labour. Vet it is no 
7 ” © 
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fulvoies of this Und, to excite. hone 8 
walfückhsir Aal tal with chearfulr ele. Gt 
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The cuntempt 8 0 would Clio. on | 
idleneſs, and a. refuſal. to do their duty; 
the love of their country, and conſtitu- 
tion; the plenty which they would enjoy; 
the examples of induſtry, that would be e- 
very where before their eyes, and that per- 
fect equality which would take place, muſt 
be powerful arguments to engage them to 
diligence. They would ſweeten their la- 
bours and prevent murmuring; and what is 
chiefly to be conſidered, all being employ- : 
ed, and idleneſs entirely baniſhed, . their 
hardeſt labours may caflly be endured, 
and are only proper exerciſes for preſerv- 
ing the health of their Taten . He. vi- 
ne of their mind 


kur- 


there gn — 
3 that when. the 60 


18 iharede: 


vere, the time of working is made ſhorter. 
Notwithſtanding the mildneſ of ei 


government, there muſt be a juſtice and 
ſteadineſs in the adminiſtration, unknown 
to more imperfect conſtitutions. Their 
laws * not without powerful ſanctions 


to curbithe refractory and rebellious. If 


a ſpirit of indolence, or pride 
raiſe up a faction in their country, to ex- 


empt themſelves from labour, their con- 


tion is better caleulated than any 
other to give check to it, ſince} ſuch a 
faction having nothing plauſible or ſpe- 
cious in its pretences, muſt be extremely 
odigus, and can ſcarce be f. 


uppaſed to be- 
midable. In ſine, to prevent the 
5 poſlibility of quarreling, and to take away 


all pretences of murmuring, if any ſhall - 
lery ple to undertake more ſevere, or more 
U t ours than what are ordi- 
nary, when — are neceſſary for the 


ſtate; or ſhall be unwilling to make a 
dangerous voyage, or to take up their re- 
lidence for a time, in a barren, unhealth- 

G 4 ful, 


43 
3: 126 


ae: july beſtowed! en Wü ver Gt de 
reckoned heroiſm, ſuch © ſcruples 
be very rare) yet if ever there is any 


muſt. 


neceſſity, they determine the caſe by lot; 
after which, every one chearfully ſub- 
mits; it being veckbabd one of the 


moſt fundamental maxims of their re- 
ligion and polity to acquieſce in what 


is conſidered as the command ane tet vers 
mination of Mr nerf | ps 

hs 58 having e the cnt 1 
A between an Utopian conſtitution, 
and our natural love of honour, eaſe an 


pleaſure, it will not be neceſſary to bring 


a long proof, that the love of liberty is 
not eee ne e N 22 


ee is more or leſs reſteaine# weder 


every government. Nor ought it any 


where to be leſs reſtrained, than is neceſ- 


ſary for the public good. There may be 
too much as well as too little liberty; and 


n. all nw ba oegd W che 


4 Tx 
2 
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In the greateſt part of . 8? /i 
little regard kby' — ſhewed to liberty, 
that mankind have been ſubjected to abs 
ſolute monarchs from generation to gene- 
ration. This fatal and abſurd policy, has 
too much prevailed in all ages. Scarce 
was any other government ever known in 
the Eaſt ; and great efforts have been made 
by princes and their miniſters, to reduce 
Europe to the ſame laviſh ſubjection. 
However, ſlavery could never be firmly 


eſtabliſhed in the Weſt. It was chiefly . 
under the Roman Empire, that Liberty 


was ſubdued in Europe. It had flouriſhed 
greatly in the more ancient ages. The 
nations which deſtroyed the Roman Em- 
pire, however barbarous in other reſpects, 


were favourers of free governments. 


Though they had kings with ſome high 
prerogatives, yet certain powers were alſo 


inveſted in the nobles, and in other orders 
of the ſtate, by which the authority of 


their kings was limited. Thus, jurifdie 


tions were ballanced, and liberty was in 


e 


ET 
1 


princes gradually | breaking t hroy ugh 
- theſe Finne too ſucceſsful attempts 
„times to xe- 


- three lat centuries, —.— — even be 
reduced to a ſyſtem. * 20 4 
has been 7 5 avowed. Inſtead of being 
aſhamed of ſlavery, an abject ſpirit = 
ſubmitting. to, tyzapny, and holding the 
authority of .. tyrant: ſacred, has been re- 
puted honourable... Hence the many ſtre- 
nuous [defenders of the abſolute, power: of 
princes, of the, indefealible right 0k, their 


and - the vnlamfulneks. of. — them 
in any caſe, or upon any pretence what- 
ſoever. This is the ſyſtem, which, under 
the rights of Princes, Preſerving, Peace, 
preventing faction, and rendering ſociety 
more ſtable, ſome noted.philaſophers have 
maintained to be agreeable. to nature, hiſ- 
torians to be confirmed by experience, 
lawyers to be eſtabliſhed. in law, and * 

vines to be founded on the goſpel. Nay, 
Wes laſt aa have Whereas it upon 


Our 


our ee eee eee hs bein nal ters 
nal damnation. A few nati, pted, - 
this monſtrous, ſyſtem is at this very 
moment received in all the Kingdoms of 
this earth, and has ſpre: ad its baleful in- 
fluence far and near. Such has been the 
wretched e 20 * Ae 1 ot 
ee, eee 09. 


1 eee "of this Kind,” pr mo- 
narch ſeldom indulges his ſubjects in any 
| liberty, but what promotes ſome real or 
imaginary advantage to himſelf and his 
favourites. In other caſes, he allows his 
people to be as wicked and wretched. ag 
they pleaſe. What elſe can be expected? 
Such tyrants, and their miniſters can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have any idea of 
a public, and of Waden d e ents 
for the POO benefit. . 05 l oy n 8 


4 41 : 0 R 


But even in thats for countries — — 
this doctrine has been exploded, and When 
law-givers have taken care to provide 
againſt abſolute and arbitrary power in 
the hands of a monarch, by dividing au- 

thority among different perſons and bo- 


v ERNMENT | 


politic; ſcarce have they aimed at 
any thing further than to ſecure the peo- 
ple againſt oppreſſion by the governours, 
and to nth a few heinous crimes. Even 
under free governments, due attention has 
not been given to the education of the 
youth; nor has ſuch an excellent diſci- 
pline, and ſuch wiſe forms of living, been 
eſtabliſhed, as might have prevented 

_ erimes, and trained 858 Tr INE to 
een and virtue. r | 


92 1— PERFECT. Ge 


a 
LAY 


. Such an cet polity” ah ing ed 

bidet greatly neglected in all ages. Suffi- | 
cient care has never been taken to form 
manners, to introduce right faſhions, to 
ceurb appetite, to guard againſt a banefut 
ſubjection, to the irregularity of paſſion, 
and to excite generous and noble ſenti- 
ments. Faſhion and: law, have pointed 
different ways. One practice has been re- 
puted legal, and the contrary honourable. 
Yet all ages have not been equally faulty. 
Ancient law-givers had nobler aims than 
modern ſtateſmen, and ſhowed a greater 
defire to ſecure the virtue of the people. 
They attempted at leaſt, to regulate man- 
ners. 


ners. The . a0 it e that hey 

mi ded this under the idea of. ge * 
yernimants. They endeayour ed, how un- 
tue. But 18 | 


moderns, though they pro- 
feſs to lay down rules or education, and 
would not be thought to neglect what is 
ſo important, bare be had ſuch juſt views 
of this matter as the ancients. They have 
ſearce conſidered education as belonging 
to the public. 7 have left the inſtrue- 
tion of youth the diſtribution of 
trades and employments, to parents, or 
to every one's own fancy. Too great re- 
gard is ſhown to the rank, or the riches = | 
the parent. Too much ' influlgence 
given to inclination and humour. Th 
people in general are not laid under ſack | 
proper and wholſome reſtraints, as are 
equally profitable to themſelves, and are 
neceſſary to make them co-operate towards 
the general good. The ancients did too 
little in this way, but the moderns much 
leſs; and now, under the very beſt” go- 
vernments, rich men are allowed to ſpend 
their time and their money, to do ſome- 
. or nothing, to . or to abſtain 
from 


eren Mog ae de te te 
. leaving the people to be idle; 
lewd, and voluptuous; to contract * 
kinds of bat habits, to gratify all their 
_ whit and fancies, though . 5 
nieicus both to chemſelves and the Pub- 
bel :provided only'they do not invade pro- 


„ agg the ſame bonſtd b but 
e kreolen bein das 
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+ 30 wr 1 with Kick: been of a _ 
ments, the author does not intend. to leſſen our eſteem 
of the happy conſtitution of this illand. As this ſyſtem 

| has been explained and confirmed by the ovale! of 
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, 1688, he prefers it not only to any of the modern, bud i 
0 | many reſpetts, to the beſt of the ancient governments . 
Wt. Tue Britiſh conftitution is more wiſely adapted to pre- 
= . ſerve peace, and to prevent oppreſſion, than the Egyp · 
1 tian, Cretan, Lacedemonian, Athenian, Roman, or 
„ any other of the ancient monarchies or republicks. 
{59 None of theſe uncient conſtitutions,” were fo happily 
14 ballanced as the Britiſh., Either the monarch, or the 
1 nobles, or the people, had too much or too little power. 
4 *The- Britiſh conſtitution ſecures the lives, Ubderties 


and properties of the ſubjects better than any of the 
ancient, and is better calculated to prevent both anar- 
oy and * But it has not taken ſo many pre- 
| cau- 


* 


„„ 0 ĩᷣͤ c Es, 


in of indulg ig ourſelves: freely I Whoop 


can the Higheit love of liberty. ech ſup⸗ 
poſetl . e e e 
ee 12885 


out t the moſt diſtant hazard of RIO ſacred liberty. 


enn be eſtabliſhed; FT 99 
* ee Utopian: ann ſack 


deſtriitive liberty is not allowed; but li- 


ceritiouſnaſy: 1s. e ths the: tri Teſt 
ever, real liberty, or the libero 


thing agrebable to nature und reaſon, nd 


where flonbiſhies with ſuch ſecurity. Ben n 


we. lupe liberty to be in d 
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14 fe will it be Acute: to Met, 
that our Winner mn en wars be fim 
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cating the youth, and for re ulating the manners of the i 


peopfe. It gives too much Ticence to the extravagan- 


cies of humour and fancy. That very liberty Wien 


it ſo anxiouſly preſerves for every individual, is no ſmull 


diſadvantage in ſeveral reſpects to the temperament and 
virtue of the CIR. | 


2 ag j 


manners Nr bo. ad; in various rs with 
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90 Whether a RFECT GOVERNMENT | 


and permanent, notwithſtanding —"Y 
quarrels which ariſe from men's affections, 
cChancing to fix upon objects which a few 


or one only can enjoy. Such quarrels muſt 


 eertajnly happen among other accidents, 
Tn love no rival can be Thru Th „ 


puts an end. Nor is it DOUIL ble; 1 man 

other caſes, to NIE all rivalſhip 3 in Fr 
man ſociety. But ri | 

ſcarce. be ſuppoſec to bring about great re- 

volutions, if the danger 123 rivalſhips 
in ambition can be prevented. Inferior 
rivalſhips will have an influence on the 
fate of particular perſons; but as few are 
intereſted in them, they will have little 
influence on the public; and a ſtate ſecure 
againſt rivalſhips of an higher nature, 
will be ſafe from convulſions on account 
of leſs inereſting quarrels. Re | 


pon the whole, if ſi a 55 5  conſti 
tution is once firmly eſtabliſhed, it will 
ſuffer as little from the reigning paſſions 


of mankind as any other government, and 
may be fully as durable. Tis too bold 
to aſſert, that any human conſtitution can 


rad can © be 4 abliſhed. 1 97 
e ez 6 pted 1 fom all moe of 1 
beſt conftitutions : may deviate, from 
their original Principles, and gradually 
loſe their primitive vigour; corruption is 
too natural to mankind, and to all their 
ſchemes in this preſent ſtate, to be infal-. 
libly excluded. Tf our firſt, parents fell 
from their pure original, who can be ſe- 
cure of their poſterity? No government 
can "render mankind .abſolutely perfect. 
If any one could, ſuch a one as that of Sir 
Thomas More's Utopia has the faireſt claim, 
Such a. government, ſo far from being! in- 
| conſiſtent with the human frame, or inca- 
able. of duration, is better ballanced and 
contains fewer ſeeds of corruption than any 
other. If it were once firmly eſtabliſhed, it 
may juſtly be preſumed, that it would pro- 
duce ſach eminent examples, and would 
render mankind ſo wiſe, ſo good, and ſo 
bappy, as would excite a wonderful Jove . 
of 1 its forms and inſtitutions. | pl nt 
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There are two things eſpecially ik 
diſturb government, from both of which . 2 
ſuch a commonwealth would be better ſe= Y 
cured than any other. 2 I, , 


5 Whether a PERFECT Government | 

. The great inequality amon 1 man- 
kind. and the advantages enjoye! by A, 
few; which they 15 deſerve, nor em- 
ploy for _ n . 1 


u. The want of 4 proper auen 
; 1 awth of the Jouth. | 


. In all our e pg: are | 
at offices which are both honourable 
and lucrative. Such offices are not always 
conferred an perſons of capacity, and pro- 

bity, who make a proper uſe of their au- 
thority and ſuperior advantages for the 
public good. They are often beſtowed 
wantonly on men of little merit, or-little 
capacity; while the moſt uſeful and 
laborious part of mankind, are treated 
with contempt, are ſuffered to live and 
die in poverty, and have poverty en- 
tailed” upon their poſterity, | How often 
do the' moſt worthleſs enjoy. great ho- 
nours and eſtates from their anceſtors, or 
by. the fooliſh and indiſcreet . favour of 
princes, - * the influence of friends, and 
by the wicked arts of party and cabal? 
Sedo tan one — 9 promo- 
| | e tion 


Acc 


den on count of his” 0 


mingled wit all our (gorernments: it is 


: * | 4 
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. d Tyranny js- 


conftitution, or 7 — from errors in * 


adminiſtration, or from the ſuperior influ- - N 


ence of the great. By means of this ty- 
rany, the loweft and weakeſt of the peo- 
ple are often oppreſſed; while thoſe of 


higher rank, and of greater ſpirit and ca- 


ence © ſuch: fre- i 
angerous convul- 


quent murmurs, ſuch 5 
e What elſe 


ſions, ſuch fatal re wo 


can be expected ? © | Can it be ici — 
men of ſenſe. ad: mould not be 


provoked by obſerving weak, inſolent, 
and profligate men enjoying thoſe „ng 
tages to which thex juſtly conceive they 
have à better title? How natural is the 
attempt to make this title good, by im- 
proving the opportunities which ariſe from 
the blunders and tyranny of their rivals in 
power? Hence ouf governments are 
changeable and unſteady. Hence many 
ations and cabals for power and domi- 
e * 5 


nian in * very y beſt 15 en Gn . 
nde, _ that hoſt * adminiſtrations, | 
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For it Laan by e chat theſe vices 
and defects of which mankind have been 
complaining in all ages, are not to be im- 
puted to any one particular kind of go- 
vernment, or adminiſtration, excluſive of 
all others, but are to be found in a leſs or 
greater degree in all governments, and un- 
der all adminiſtrations, the Vtopian ex- 
cepted ; they ariſe from the intrinſic na- 
ture of the governments themſelves, in 
which there muſt happen thouſands of ac- 7 
| e, errors, and hardſhips, which can- 

not poſſibly be prevented by the g governors, 
though there may be many among them of 
the higheſt abilities, as well as of the moſt 
W een _ n N | 


But iid . duch a government as we 
have deſcribed, the equitable diſtribution 
of labour, and of the profits of it, would 
take away the occaſion of hardſhips and 
dangerous cabals. As by removing pro- 
perty, we deſtroy. theft and robbery; ſo 
. 0 an N we d 
| l hart 2 


: vatddibe, baniſh diſcord, "Wa en 
the golden age. Under ſuch a conſtitu- 


tion, men would live in peace and 


friendſhip, they would mutually affiſt one 
another, by their united labours they 


would cultivate the earth, and advance 


continually in knowledge ; nor would there 


be any place for an enormous ambition, 


which waſtes kingdoms, and cauſes ſuch. 


havock and deſolation in the earth. 


Could we ſuppoſe that the members of 
ſuch a commonwealth had by any means 
got an idea of our imperfect conſtitutions, 

and of that vaſt abyſs of vice and wretch- 
edneſs into which we are plunged; could 
they compare our vices and diſtreſſes with 


the innocence and happineſs which they 


enjoyed under their more perfect model; 
with what care and anxiety would they 


preſerve ſuch a bleſſed conſtitution? 
With what vigilance would they watch 


againſt the firſt appearances of a dange- 


rous pride and ambition? But how could 
pride and ambition grow up to a dange- 


rous height, with ſuch an education as 


would be natural in ſuch a government, 


or with ſuch examples as would be the 


1 3 natural 
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102 Whether a a PERFECT Gora ur 
e conſequence of ſuch an education 


It is the want of a proper diſcipline and 
education of the youth, which is the ſe- 


cond great ſource of our vices and wretch- 


edneſs, and which renders our e. 


ments ſo chan geable and Saale. 


5 
* 


2. e being vicious 1 chr 7 
[rupted, have not an idea of that high 
virtue of which their natuxe is capable. 


Depraved themſelves, they are negligent 
in educating their children. Good men 


are often indolent, or too much em- 
ployed otherwiſe... Many- are. ignorant 
and have not -a ſufficient capacity; or 


they are poor, and have not the means 
for giving their children a proper edu- 


cation. Even when the Parents are 
careful and able, their endeavours are of- 
ten diſappointed by the poiſonous, exam- 
ples of other children who are ill edu- 


| cated. In ſhort, the world being once 


corrupted, this corruption cannot be root- 
ed out. Ignorance and wicked maxims 
prevail, and a wrong taſte i By „ere 
e tt 
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berge * is. deb TTY th man- 
kind. rowardneſs, and a luſt of power, 


appear early i in children. The ſeeds of 
pride and tyranny ſeem to be deeply rooted 
in their conſtitution. Vet, were they not 
cheriſhed by the wretched taſte of parents 


and nurſes, were they properly. 1 by 


an early diſcipline, they would ſeldom | 
grow up to monſtrous heights. With 


proper management, good diſpoſitions 
might be ſo effectually inſtilled into youth, 
as would prevent ſuch à deluge of vice as 


has overwhelnied the world. Some par- 
ticular diſpoſitions. might per haps be incu- 


rable. Yet there would be few of ſo 
perverſe a nature, and theſe few would 


meet with ſo many diſcouragements and 


checks, 1. would prevent any dangerous 


alterations in the ſtate. Thus this happy 


government would be the firmeſt of any; ; 
and nothing would give reaſon to appre- 


hend a change, but the uncertainty of all 
human affairs, and the continual viciſſi- 
tudes to which mankind are expoſed . in 
this * ſtate. io 1 
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104 Whether a PERFECT, GovEeRNMENT 


How happy would be the conſeq uen- 
ces of ſuch an excellent genen hes. 


Every diſcouragement to marriage would 


be effectually removed. Wiſe regulations 
would be eſtabliſhed to gratify the natu- 
ral paſſion of love, in an eafy and agreeable | 
manner. No falſe maxims which cor- 

rupt the taſte in this grand concern would 

be in vogue; nor any temptation from in- 
tereſt to miſſead the choice. Poverty being 


effectually baniſhed, 'and every one upon 
an equal footing, the numerous impedi- 


ments ariſing from an inequality of! rank, 


_ eſtates, or other circumſtances, would be 


wholly removed. In this fituation, accord- 


ing to the origin al bleſſing and command, 


mankind would be fruitful, and multiply, 
repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue” it. By 


the help of ſuch vaſt numbers living with- 
out anxiety, and in a goodly correſpon- 


dence, they would be able to cultivate 
every ſpot that was habitable in the man- 
ner moſt ſuitable to its nature. By their 


united labours, they would raiſe the moſt 


magnificent works, and add innumerable 
beauties to the face of the earth. Know- 


4 | ledge 


can be eſtabliſned. . 105 


ledge would increaſe wonderful 1 by ex- 


periments made at leifure, and with ex- 


actneſs, in all places of the earth; which 


would be freely communicated every 
where, and be regularly tranſmitted to 
poſterity. An unconceivable progreſs 


would be made in diſcovering the laws of 


nature. There would be proportionable 


| advances in all forts of uſeful, ingenious, 


and agreeable arts. Every one might 


have the means of being a philoſo- 


pher if he pleaſed. A happy emulation, 
or love of glory; an unſatiable curioſity ; 
the love of truth, and an ardent thirſt 
after knowledge, would render men more 
ingenious, and more ſucceſsful in making 
uſeful diſcoveries, than either their preſent 


wants and neceſſities, or their love of 


gain. Scarce can any thing be ſuppoſed 
ſo difficult to be diſcovered or effected, 
that it would not yield to the united ef- 
forts of mankind in ſuch a favourable ſi- 
tuation. In ſhort, the whole earth would 


become a paradiſe, and mankind be uni- 
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The precedin g Model 91 Govern- 
ment, tho conſiſtent with the 
Human Paſlions and Appetites, 
is upon the whole inconſiſtent 
with the Circumſtances of Man- 

kind _ the Earth. 
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JY Fete * f * Wer my reader Has 
pronounced me to be an enthuſiaſtic” 
admirer of the Utopian ſchemes, and ati 
enemy to all inequality « of rank, wealth and 
fortune among men: nor is the charge, 
perhaps, altogether without foundation. 
The eſtabliſhment of property in lands, has 
been attended. with many diſadvantages; 
it ſeems indeed to have been one great 
ſource, not only of thoſe nne 


** 


ſenſibly. felt, "and ft loudly complained” 
of in every age. At the ſame time, ſo far 
is it from appearing to have been neceſ⸗ 
ſary at the firſt con ſtitution of ſociety, that' 
it ſeems rather to have been owing to ac. 
cidents that it was firſt thought of, or 
that mankind conſented to make ſuch an 
experiment. Being ignorant and deſtitute 
of . in what is called the ſtato of 
nature, | 


— 


conſider their carcutn 
before any particular | ſpots 
had been LY a 9 5 13 7 vil 


0 correct their errors, And poflibly 
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nature, feeling the evils of their defence- 
— condition; having abun 
dance of room in theſe early days, and 
not foreſeein g the evils to which the eſta- 
Miſhment of property wbbl@girs occaſion, 
they unfortunately had their firſt perm 
t expedient, inſtead of agreeing 0. 
4 1 9 5 rn of a —_ 
to a community ds. But if 
balken At that ie 
pots 3 4 


. ace At union. 


of dividing the Tanks among Wm 


perſons, might they not haye con- 
ſented to labour them 1 in cotton, and | 
ſhare equally of the. fr 157 | 
have found this rather mote-ealy'; and F 
they had fallen into this tract at the bes 


| | — and made ſome effays of this 


kind, though rude and im rfect, they 
might 2 been taught by 6 T : 


at laſt have 12 their affairs _— 
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When 1 eanſider things in ; his light, f 


though I cannot but. werder that 270 in 


genious author ar 
preferred a. laat and a fate of 
Akin thy e End. . 


that he 3 is not fully xc rec 
bliſhment of proper 


8 50g; Gftrelleg Ong 


would never haue been 


model *. 


e 5 9 « 


ons 


we) | The de of "Tl Glue &« far Porigine et * | 


« fondemens de 1 inegalitẽ parmis les hommes“ is a 


moſt ingenious writer; yet with all his eloquence he 
will never perſuade mankind, that ſuch a ſavage ſtate 
as he deſcribes, is the ſtate which nature intended for. 
men. Neither i is it ſuitable for one capable of ſuch. 
deep contemplation; and endued with ſuch a beautiful 
ka as Mr. Rouſſeau, to appear ſo zealous in defence 
dirs Porn What a ſhocking and fri hiful | 
image 1 | 


ering 
“about in the woods, naked, or cloathed with = ” 


he ſet before us, of mankind ** wan 


<« skins of beaſts; ſtupid, ſtaring, without knowledge, 


5 0r W leaſt deſire after it, without obſervation, with- 
out 


— 


ty, . and. is mf opinions: 
that this eſtabliſhment has given occaſion; 
to innumerable. vic 


in e eech of 63g ADS 8 5 124 | 
can ay 3 and wane experipe 


| In Bates where playifible arguments 

may be brought on both fi des, tis ſafeſt 

both for our oπ]n chai acter, and for the 
ſake of truth, to incline to the academic 


: . and to indulge ! in à moderate 4 


iciſm. | Even in things that are com- N 


kent tis diffieult to avoid all miſtakes; ; in 
uncommon ſubjects, tis but merely pole. 
ſible. In political queſtions it 18 251 to 
fall into errors, and to fancy things to be 
oe or advantageous, Which” a er 4 | 


* out adden without language, without Poe 
& filling their bellies groſsly when hungry, and then 


< lying down to fleep ; 3: living on the ſpontaneous: fruits 


< of the earth, without exerciſing; their fine genius in 
s agriculture, or in any arts which could either tend to 
« the ſupport or. ornament of their nature: propagating 
<« their Kind in caſual rencounters, without marriage, 
< gr any farther acquaintance with the mother or with 
c the offspring.” How dreadful a rite}. Vet ac- 


cording to this Philoſopher, this is the ſtate which a | | 


wiſe Providence intended originally for men. As long, 
as they continued in this ſtupid, and ſavage ſtate, they: 
were independent, free, and happy: but the firſt at- 
tempt to reaſon was a manifeſt ſign of e _ | 
a l from their happy original. | 


5 . trial, 


or Burgen Lats Ancient and modern { law- 
_ givers may perhaps have been better a 
wier, and the materials on which alone 


they could Work, 3 worſe than is ſome-. 5 


times appr chended. Perhaps, human 
fairs could not 4 
cording to a different ſyſtem, or man- 

kind made muc ich wiſer 0 or happier than 
they have already been at 


1 nge, Mi, en ene 
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But without entering further into theſe : 
abſtracted and uncertain. ſpeculatio ns, 


it deſerves our ATL. 
as no government Which hath. hitherto 
| be I eſtabliſſ led, is free from all ſeeds 
of corruption, or can be expected to be 
eternal; ſo if we ſuppoſe a government 
2 be dernen in its origu al frame, and 
be adminiſtered · in the moſt pariect 
1 after whatever model we ſup- 
poſe it to have been framed, - ſuch a. per- 


fect form would be ſo far from laſting for 


ever, that it muſt come to an end ſo much 
the ſooner on account of its * 


we been conducted ace | 


Ic ular; attention; That 
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_ de _—_ ſtabliſhed, though they 


they” F ſhould 1 far and wide; thy, 


[+a perplexity, and in univerſal een. 
fuſſon. For how excellent ever they 
may be in their own nature, are al- 
together inconſiſtent with the 
frame of 0 and with a limited. « 
tent of earth. : ng 10d; 309, 
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Was. 
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conveniencies of j a r e would 
de ſo intirely removed, children would 
de ſo well taken care of, and every this 


Sg ſolos" Bey 
8 in eee climates 1 cut 


lig 
eg el at n. be overſtocked, and 
ene unable to ſupport its numerous 
inhabitants. FR an ˙ͤ A 


es whe [the ln, with' 
ture of which it 18 Depot from human 
genus and induſtry „might e able to 
noufiſn its perpetually” increaſing inha-- 
| bitants, is as impoffible as it is unne- 
ceſſary to be determined. It is not pro- 
dable that it could have ſupported them 
during 4d long à period as ſince the crea- 
aden cr Adam! But whatever may be 
ſuppoſed” of the length of this period, of 
necellity it muſt be granted, chat the eart d 
cblld net nouriſm them for ever, unless 
either its fertility could be _ continually 
augmented, or by fome ſecret in nature, 
like what certain "enthuſiaſts have expect- 
ed from the © philofoptiers ſtone, ſome 
wife adept in che occult ſciences, ſhould 
invent a method of ſupporting mankind 
quite different from any thing known at 
Preſent. Nay, though ſome extraordina- 
ry method ef ſup orting them might pol- 
_ -ibly*be found out, yet if there Was flo 
bound to the increaſe of mankind, which 
would be the eaſe under a perfect govern- 
ment, there would not even be ſufficient 
room for containing their bodies upon the 
ſurface of the earth, or upon any limited 


3 0 Fo "1 | I | fur- ny 
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116 APERFECT GOVERNMENT inconſiſt 
ſurface whatſoever: It would be neceſſa- : 
ry, therefore, in order. to find room 4 : 
ſuch multitades of men, that the earth 
ſhould be continually ging 1 in bulk as 
an animal or = FOSHAN ody. 


| "Sk 05 rü nj don 
attempt to make mankind * 5 
to ſupport the animal frame without food; 
_ It is equally certain, that limits are ſet tothe 
fertility of the earth, and that its bulk, ſo 
far as Is hitherto known, hath continued 
always the ſame, and probably could hot 
be much altered without making conſider- 
able changes in the ſolar ſyſtem. It would 
be impoſſible, therefore, to ſu pport the great 
numbers of men who would be raiſed up 
under a perfect government; the earth 
would be overſtocked at laſt, and the 
greateſt admirers of ſuch, fanciful ſchemes 
muſt foreſce the fatal p period when they 
would come to an end, as they are altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with the Umits off . 
e in which they muſt exiſt, St 


What a Silerubig; nden aha af: he 
moſt generous of all human | ſyſtems of 


9 


magiſtrates of "ſuc 
themſelves diſeoncerted at that fatal 
riod, when there was no longer any 
room for new colonies, and wen the 
earth could produce no further ſupplies! 
During all the preceding ages, "white there 


Rent He \cadralls 5h the 
Bf com monwealths find 


was room for increaſe, mankind muſt 


have been happy; ; the earth muſt have 
been a paradiſe in the literal ſenſe, as the 


greateſt part of it muſt have been turned 


into delightful and fruitful gardens. But 
when the dreadful time ſhould at laſt come, 
when our globe, by the moſt diligent cul- 
; ture, ol 
to nouriſh its numerous inhabitants, what 


not produce hat was ſufficient 


happy expedient could then be found out 


4 to 1 ſo 1 og an evil? 


85 


In ſuch a rue net W chere be 


a law to reſtrain marriage? Muſt mul- 


titudes of women, be ſhut up in cloiſters 
like the ancient veſtals or . moderri nuns ? 


To keep a ballance between the two 


ſexes, muſt a proportionable number of 
men be debarred from marriage? Shall 


the Utopians, following the wicked policy 
I 3 f of | 
1 — „ 


ö 
is 


ag! 


118 Arzzezer OCovE AUMA Ex ine, fiſten 
of ſuperſtition, forbid their prieſts, to 
marry „ or ſhall. they rather facrit ce 
men of ſome other profeſfon for the 
good . of the ſtate ?... Qs, ſhall they apr 
point the ſons of certain families to be 


med at their birth, and give 2. ſanc- 
tion to the unnatural inſtitution of eu- 


nuchs? If none of theſe expedients can 
be thought proper, ſhall they 9 9 0 

a certain number of infants to be ex: 
poſed to death as foon as they are born 

determining the proportion according to 
the exigencies of the Rate; and poi 
ing out the particular victims by lot, 


or according to ſome eſtabliſhed rule? Or, 


muſt they ſhorten the period of human 
life by a law, and condemn all to die after 
they had compleated a certain age, which 
might be ſhorter or longer, as proviſions 
were either more ſcanty or plentifut? . Or 
what other method ſhould they deviſe (for 
an expedient would be abſolutely. neceſ- 
ſary) to reſtrain the vas: 95 Senn 
within reaſonable bounds 2 


ö 9 72 


1 1 4 


Alas! 7 W and . : 
mut every ſuch e be accounted 1 
; The 


1 are ee in our — een | 
the beſt ends for the happineſs both of the 
individuals and of the ſpecies. Shall w 
de obliged to contradict ſuch a wiſe order? 
Shall we be laid under the negeſſit) of 
acting barbarouſly- and . inbumanly.?. Sad 
and fatal neceflity! And which, after all, 
ould never anſwer the end, but would 
give riſe to violence and war. For man- 
| kind would never agree about ſuch regu- 

lations. Force, and arms, muſk; at laſt 

Furrer 1 quarrels, and the deaths of 
ſuch as fall in battle, leave: ſufficient pro- 
viſions for the rene ann malte ro 
foi others tobe hb . #1 190TH - ot a | 


, e * 7. 1 F £ 43S »# F 
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oF, 


by 2 20 


oy Thus the eee aud numerous bleſ. 
 Gngs: af the Utopian governments would 
come to an end; war, or cruel and 
unnatural cuſtoms, - - be introduced, 
a ſtap put to the increaſe of man- 
kind, to the advancement of knowledgez | 
and to the culture of the earth, in ſpite 
of the moſt excellent laws and wiſeſt pre- 
eautions. The more excellent the laws 
s been, apd the. 5 d 


a mn Heh bas WN 
become be The remembrance of 
former times, the greatneſs of their wiſ- 
dom and virtue, would conſpire to heig ten 
their diſtreſs; and the world, inſtead o 
remaining the mauflon bf wildem amd 
happineſs, become the ſcene of vice 8 
and confuſion. Force and fraud muſt 
prevail, and mankind be reduced to the 8 
ME calamitous nen as At preſent. | 


Ji V A151 


dach a lielanctabdy' asien d in hone ; 

| quence merely of the want of proviſions, 
is in truth more -unnatural than all their 
preſent calamities. Suppoſing men to have 
abuſed their liberty, by Which abuſe, vice 

has once been introduced into the world; 
and that wrong notions; a bad taſte, and 
vicious habits, have been ſtrengthened by h 
the defects of education and government, 
our preſent diſtreſſes may be eaſily ex- 
plained. They may even be called natu- 
ral, being the natural eee wan of our 
depravity. They may be + ſuppoſed to 
be the means by which providence pu- 
niſhes vice; and by ſetting bounds to 
the encreaſe of . prevents the 
| earth's 
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her." WY ſuppoſe * that in 2 
rſe 5 Aa fable providence, a 


fect X governmicht had been eſtabliſhed, i: 


1 powerfully ebtrefted and re- F 


ſtraine 17 poverty, idleneſs, and war, 
— ; the earth; made a paradiſe; ; 
univerſal frien 
Jliſhed, and human ſociety rendered 
ouriſhing in all reſpects; and that” Tuch 


4 lovely conſtitution 


=» abuſe of liberty, but by the order of 


* OV avowed 925 if 


By Jean in d manner, it is not 
— that tis unnatural to ſet bounds 


to human knowledge and happineſs, or to 


the grandeur of ſociety, and to confine 
- what is finite to proper limits. It is cer- 
tainly fit ta ſet juſt bounds to every thing 
according to its nature, and to adjuſt all 
things in due proportion to one another. 


of ungen one 


iſhip and concord elta | 


turned, not by the vices er * men, of” . 


nature itſelf, ſeems wholly unnatural,” and 
— om agg ach to hs methods — . 


Un. 


OY 


ſſhould never be able to multiply ſo en | 


Ru. there are certain pri: ary i na- 
ions in nature, to which all other things 

'a dinate kind muſt be adjuſted. A 

limited earth, a limited degres of fertility, 


and the continual increaſe of mankind 
are three of... theſe original conſtitu- 


affairs, and the circ umſtanc 
animals, muſt be adapted. 
view, it is unſuitable to our 333 of 
order, that While the earth is onhy ca- 


pable of maintaining a determined num- 


ber, the human race ſhould enereaſe with- 
out end. This would be the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of a perfect government and 


education. On which account it is more 


contrary to juſt proportion, to ſuppoſe that 
ſuch a perfect government ſhauld be eſta- 
bliſhed in ſuch; circumſtances, than that 
by permitting vice, or the abuſe of liberty 

in the wiſdom of providence, mankind 


Mi to wget * wah. 
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the world, vorn regs | 


nion we have of the merit of Sir Thomas 


More, and other admired projectors of 


perfect goyetnments in aneient or mo- 
Hot: times, ue may diſcern). how, Tits 
ty can e e bg ir moſt per- 


_ for dete 3 as pa- 


riots, and law-givers, who have employed 


+ their time and their talents. in fram- 


ing ſuch excellent = 
do juſtice» to th 
fully to acknowledge their generous 

to reſcue the world dut of that diſtreſs 


odels, we ought. to 


into which it has fallen, through the im- 


perfection of government. Sincete, and 


ardent in their love of virtue, enamoured 
of its lovely form, deeply intereſted for 


the happineſs of mankind to the beſt of 
their ſkill, and with hearts full of zeal, 


they have ſtrenuouſſy endeavoured to ad- 
vance human ſociety to perfection. For 
this, their memory ought to be, ſacred to 
poſterity. But if they angel their 
Place, 
their 


beautiful ſyſtems actually to take 


ir characters, and — 


14 Ares Cover NT ine M1 iſt nt 


their ir hopes were ill founded, and they, 
were net ſulfciently” aware" of the conſe- 


7 9 


— The G pon 0 of ch l A ice au- 
chors enlarge our views, and amuſe our 
fancies. They are uſeful for directing us 
to correct certain errors at particular times. 
Able legiſlators ought to conſider them 
as models, and honeſt r . .ond 
never to loſe ſight of them, or any 
proper opportunity of trattiplenting the 
wiſeſt of their maxims into their own go- 
vernments, as far as they are adapted to 
their particular circumſtances, and will. 
give no occaſion to dangerous convulſions. 
But this is all that can be expected. 

Though ſuch ingenious romances ſhould 
chance to be read and admired, as 
and ſelfiſh politicians need not be alarmed. 
Such ſtateſmen need not fear that ever 
ſuch airy ſyſtems ſhall be able to deſtroy 
their craft, or diſappoint them of their in- 
tention to ſacrifice the intereſt of mankind 
to their own avarice or ambition. There 
is too powerful a charm which works ſe- 
My in favour of ſuch pa which 

Wh x” 5 On will 


* 


= the Cireumſtances of Mankind. 125 


| will for ever defeat all attempts to eſ- 
tabliſn a perfect government. There is 
no need of miracles for this purpoſe. 
The vices of mankind are ſufficient. And 
wie need not doubt but providence will 


make uſe of them, for preventing the 


eſtabliſhment of governments which are 
by no means ſuitable to the NOPE cir- 


cumſtances of the earth. 
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i | 5 Lord, how manifold aret « y works! 
10 e thay, bat, 
a The earth #2 of .. t 


£50. is this great and wide ſea, her erein 
* there are things ö ene | 
— th great thi ng, din n 
; © Yea 2, {AN nd. . Tj out lene wa ＋. 


1 Treat is Dur, 10 great 130 ; 
PN eu ing 15 in iHnite f Te: # g hat 
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5 5 meaſured the waters in the hol 50 5 
ce his Hang. He hath meted gut Heaven ; f 3 
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ec With he Tpan, be g omprehen: 
he weighs 
the hill; 


1 5 e cart th in . re 
10 . 15 ſcales, n. 
9 Hs cauſeth.the e 

rom nds. of the Sen y:; he 
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ec wi h 155 wind out of his treaſl aries 
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” He covereth the Heavens with clouds: he 


cc — 8 ; grow upon the — . 
The paſtures are cloathed with flocks: 
«© The * alſo covered with corn . 


te- The Lord is good unto all: he openeth 
« his hand, and fatisfies the deſire of eve. 
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| In theſe and Lies lofty Sehen the 
| ſacred writers deſcribe the beauty, gran- 
deur, variety, and wiſdom of the works | 
of God. The deſcriptions are ſuited * to 
the majeſty of the objects, and in lan- 
Buage full of energy, convey the moſt 
ae e of the e of 


How bad * that t profpett Silas +; : 
fe before us during the ſolemn ſilence ind 
ſhade of night! The luminaries of Hea- 
ven ſhine forth with majeſtick pomp, 
and form a glorious ſpectacle to the eye. 
To the 1 0 mind, the ey appear 


£ —_— tin ey ug. iner, 
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ſtill more wonderful, and afford a delight 


ful ſubject of ſpeculation. Reaſon comes 
in aid to the feebleneſs of ſenſe, and di- 
rects the imagination, which, guided by 
this ſuperior faculty, conceives the planets 
to be large ſpheres of ſimilar ſubſtances 


with that of our earth, und to be fitted 


for the ſame purpoſes. It conceives the 
ſmaller globes which attend theſe planets 


to be ſimilar to the moon; and each of 


the other ſtars with which the Heavens 


En and heat to depending | 
tes, which, by reaſon of their ae, 
are inviſible to mankind. Hoy numerous 


are theſe globes! How regular their 


courſes! How many noble, though un- 
known purpoſes may they anſwer. in their 
reſpective regions! How large is the cir- 


cumference of their orbits, and how im- ] 
menſe are their diſtances from this earth! 


Yet, theſe immenſe diſtances do not ren- 
der them uſeleſs to mankind. By their 
various poſitions and courſes, they diſt 


Fan different quarters and eben . 4 


in heaven and earth. They mz 
the revolutions of days, months, 


K 2 Hence 


gled, communicate, like the : 


* out 
And years: 
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Hence the certain ſucceſfion of night an 
day, and thie 8 of return- 
ing ſeaſons. Theſe prodigious globes a 
ſunk in uiköthbme te ulsceb, Ad are 
placed "af immenſe diſtances, not: only 
Om” us, but from? one To 


nation Arctekdes Atte in an Realoh, 5 
e ;h more comprehenſive, cannòt; in 
— —. "fifa "(numbers able to 
e 10 gteat a magnitude. "DE: 
boundleſs" ſpace, the greatef 
tane 2 our globe vanille! Th 
earth itſelf is ſcaroe perceptible amic d 
ſuch mighity ſpheres And th inks into a 
point Wen compare with theſe? more 
6 magnäfteent works e HHO 
Kos IE "20. Nam el0 yg AVWOn 
fir Even upon this! « our bee 10 
: of an fa fize "I „ any | ſte 
jects ſtrike IC mo 
rains, Shale! 5 — of 2 Aut 
wilds and deſarts, wide and #Ktended 
-plains, large and rapid ſtreams preſent 
themſelves to our view, and ekeate an 
2 agreeable aſtoniſhment. The""rivers r 
2 USES: in their hollow Manniels! from age 
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to age. Swelled with the rains from Hea- 
cs with an 
impetuous force, and overflow the neigh- 


ven, they break down their banks 


bouring . plains. Vet collecting greater 
plenty of waters continually. as they 


lengthen their- courſes, at laſt - they pour 
out copious and never. failing floods into 


the on, ET Do Ou TO. 


With ill. ia agitation: Pas we 12 


Hold, the vaſt collection of waters in the 
ocean, which at once ſatisfies the eye. with 
the boundleſs proſpect, and preſents the 
wonders of the deep to the contempla- | 
tive mind, Hark! the impetuous winds 


are raiſed; the unruly element, daſhes: its 


furious waves againſt impending rocks. 
Buy its roaring billows amidſt the boiſterous 


tempeſts, it ſets before us an idea of a 


power irreſiſtible, and fills our minds with | 
awe. But now the , winds. are huſhed; 
and the violent agitation of the. waters 


ceaſing, the ſtorm is changed into a calm, 
and the ſmooth and wide ſurface preſents 


us with the fair. image. of reigning Way 
and Auel Ne. 


„„ Nor 
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Vor is it greatneſs alone that ſtrikes ws 
in the proſpect of nature. Joined to this 
magnificence, we obſerve an exact uni- 
formity, and an endleſs variety. Hence 
that enchanting beauty which yields ſo 
much pleaſure; whether we behold the 
vaſt machine at one view, or at greater . 

leiſure fare its different Faun. 


How delightful is the ardfp pect of tho 
enn diverfified with hills, . woods, 
rivers, lakes and ſeas! The verdure and 
freſhneſs of the ſpring, the rich fruits of 
autumn, and that plenty of variegated flow- 
ers which gaily blofſom in ſummer, great- 
ly heighten our pleaſure. How chearful 
is the riſing ſun, which diſcloſes their va- 
rious beauties! How enlivening are his 
mornipg beams! How bright, and how 
vigorous is his mid-day light and heat! 
How gentle, and how compoſing are his 
evening rays! How awful and how ſo- 
lemn 1s the filence' of the night, which 
draws a veil over the face of nature, and 
by throwing a ſhade upon the glories of 
this earth, prepares for reſt and ſleep. Yet, 
Never is the earth wholly deprived of Ight; 

for 
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empire, and 6 ſend forth their chear- 
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Not only the fertile fields and meadowWSs 


which ace watered with brooks and rills ; 
not only the woods and richer plains” with 


the graſſy paſtures 5 the mountains, and 


all the more finaſl nes, give pleaſure 
. e e e us with a ſenſe of 


er ee air With a pleaſing 
t we behold the barren heath, 


che wildneſs of the deſart, the unſhapen 
rocks, and impending precipices. The ri- 
gours of winter have their peculiar gra- 


and, and waere us with L e which 
agreeable in their bann. | 


Mature hath de ample n not 

0 our pleaſure only, but for the con- 
veniencies and neceſſities of mankind, 
and the other animals which are inhabi- 
tants of our ee 


SHES: NS © e 


and ſtars aſſume their 


rr a6 to Ri" a to- 


beauty; but even the rougher and leſs fi- 


ne difforent'-ſorts of  ſoils:4 d 
rn are to be found upon the ſurface 
of the earth! Some are prolitic, and pro- 
duce innumerable ſeeds and roots;! which 
either ſerve to furniſh taſteful food. to man 
and Other animals; or to prepare de- 
licious and refreſhing / Iiquors for quench- 
ing their thirſt, and for exhilerating their 
ſpirits or, are of great uſe in n 
tion of powerful medicines. Qther-kinds 
of earths are unfit for vegetati ons! yet 
none of them are really» barren. and un- 5 
profitable, but add fertility to other moulds, 
and are uſeful in the numerous arts which 
miniſter to the ES: ant convenien- 
T0 Mane leg EE 1 al r bett 8 = l 
| - Beſides: of Bog Fab phos: Hs q 
| provided plenty of bodies which have a 
more firm conſiſtence. It furniſhes ſtones 
for houſes, and other ſtructures. Theſe 
ſtones are harder or ſofter, to anſwer dif- 
ferent ends. Being compacted together by 
a glutinous earth, they are erected into 
edifices, which endure for ages, and with- 
ſtand the force of the fierceſt ſtorms. 


There 
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Pane we of one 
Which by their peculi iar luſtre, ſerve for 
elegance and ornament; but being leſs 
neceſſary, are of a ſmaller ſize, and are 

found more rarely than e e s; 
EY more ſubſtantial uſes, e 


Within the dark n+ cold e of * 


| earth; yet not far below its ſurface, that 
mankind may dig for them more eaſily, na- 


ture hath provided large quantities of com- 
buſtible ſubſtances for ſupplying us with 
light and heat. Various metals are alſo 
generated, which bein g pure and unmix- 
ed, or mixed and compounded by human 
art, are formed into innumerable inſtru- 


ments and utenſils, which are both curi- 
ous and uſeful. 97 


Beſides theſe bene me nn 
plenty i is there of the liquid element wide- 
ly diſperſed throughout the earth. Wa- 
ters riſe up in ſweet ſprings and fountains, 
or in minerals of a more poignant taſte, 
according to the different kinds of earth, 
| ſtones, or metals with which they are 
4 5 im- 


3 W | 


<4 & 4 


they 4 flow owns: gently. in purling rills. 

s they roll along with impetuous 
currents to the ſeas, from whoſe ſurf, ce 
being continually raiſed in vapours by the 
influence of the ſun, they float in the at- 
moſphere, and are rarified or condenſed 


according to its temperature. Being rari- = 


tied, they mount up into the higher re- 
gions, till becoming of the ſame gra- 
vity with the circumambient- air, they 
are ſuſpended for a time; or if con- 
denſed, fall down in dews, rains, ſnows, 
hails, and froſts, and with their enrich- 
ing moiſture 1 __—_ ſeeds to ou | 
parts of the earth. 


By _ e vicifitude: of tha rice 
when the waters riſe or fall, according to 
the motions of 'the moon, all ſta av" 
of the ocean is prevented, and the — 
and corruption of 1 its waters are . 


o preſerve the dae af; air pure 
ga healthful S. 2 and Der- 


Ze, 
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ers, ee ok ee died: info-etany 


different kinds, belong to tlie vegetable 


kingdom, The diſtinction of the differ- 
ent kinds is viſible in the conſtant ſimili- 
_ tude of the figure; and in the uniform for- 
mation of the parts, which by their union 
and mutual dependance ſhow that they 
conſtitute one common fyſtem, and belong 
to the e nature. How beautiful are 


| their various forms and colours! How 


- and enlivening are their per- 


fluences and virtues! How regular are 


the proceſſes from the ſmalleſt ſeed or 


> the moſt ſweetly perfumed, or 
the moſt finely variegated flower; or 'to 


the moſt fruitful or firmeſt tree! The 


moſt regular figures drawn by the ſcale 


and compaſs, the moſt complicated ma- 
chines, and the moſt magnificent works 
of art, are far leſs to be admired than the 
various tribes of vegetables, . which by 
a myſterzous progrels, from weak and 


. 1 con- 


the: fierceſt winds, become tho 


3 How powerful are their in- 


1; 
F 2 


140 ne re Wes and 


contemptible ee arrive at laſt 
at ſuch. beauty, firmneſs, and grandeur. 


We may fully KEEP all the ſecrets of- 
human art, and trace its deepeſt wiſdom : 
the ſecrets of nature in the vegetable c 
nomy are impenetrable, and its raed 
never ſe 1 en neee Wes . 


8 


But hawver vitae may be obſerved r 


in the formation and growth of the ve 


table kinds, the ſtructure of animals i 


 feil more wonderful and divine. Indued 


with various degrees of perception, by 


which they are ſenſible of their exiſtence, 
their life is infinitely ſuperior to that of 
| rogetables, - - Unanimated: matter exiſts not 


for itſelf. To thoſe alone who are ca 


of perceiving it, its exiſtence is of 1 impor- 55 


tance. But animals live, feel and enjoy. 
By the production of inſenſible matter, the 


Creator diſplays his grandeur and wiſdom : 
but it is by means of living ſubſtances" a- 


* lone, which are endued with ſenſe and per- 


ception, that the exuberant goodneſs of 
the great Father of the univerſe « can be 5 


manifeſted. e e ee 0 


NIFTCB ver r N 5. 4 
What immenſe multitudes of animals 


Al inually: raiſed up to taſte the ſweets 
1 8 life, and to participat ol the divine 
bounty. Not only the indiu : 
various tribes, but the tribes e es 
are innumerable, Each ſpecies arifts as 
in à ſcale from the. ſmalleſt. inſect to Be- 
hemoth, the chief of the ways of! God# 
Fach ſpecies is found with peculiar: degrees 
of perfection. The diſtinction of kinds 
is regularly preſerye 
hape, in the internal conſtitution, and in 
1 its en methods of living. i Wheve- 
ever we carl) carry our! rarches, we linda 
| ae fang. abund⸗ umal. life. 


arth, or lodge in its boſora 
'along its ſurface 1x How: many fiy a, lle 


% 


open firmachent of heaven! What maul- 


titudes : dwell or ſwim 5 in the waters! 


That no place may be empty, their bulk 
'is gradually z 


_ {rt 1ed by! glaſſes alone. Me cannot. AC 


Job Jags. | be 


them 


din the external 


"What: multitudes of; animals wap * 


ove the ſurface; or mount aloft inte the 


liminiſhed, till they become 
inſenſible to the naked eye, and can be de- 


% ag, 5 
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them farther, but ſee clearly that — 
every where is ſtored with life and feeling; 
nor is it poſlible for 1 us uns L 


22 this nn vir 
- How pt de the Ape of ani- 


Akio bodies! How beautiful are their 
forms 1 Hoi curious is the texture of 
thoſe ſubſtances of which they are com- 
. How proper is the ſtructure 
and ſraation of their parts! What high 
then to ornament and grace! 
Whiat abundunt proviſion: is made for coh- 
veniency and de! Every thing in the 
animal ceconomy appears to be adjuſted 
With the deepeſt ill, yet, which encrea · 
Tes the wonder, every thing proceeds from 
cauſes,” which; in appearance, are unequal 
to the effects. What is there in genera- | 
tion, che only viſible and ſenſible origin 
of: animal bodies, or in nutrition, the . 
cauſe of the enlargement and growth 
all their parts, that ſeems 
ſo regular an energy, as is viſible in de 
formation and n of animals. 541751 


What 


ES out the u 


of their facul- 


and attain the full perfection of their 


and diſcover a wonderful age, u 
their — -maxims- and — oof 
KORS and; 


| A of in arts, 1 our higher — 
are not able to inſtruct us. 


or, notwithſtanding, are 
all the other animals to man, and how 
dane is that keaſon with which he is en- 
dued! Ho] many, and how different 
3 Em 


8 


pay” 


2ountiful 1 Wee | 
untaught by any but nature her- 


. 


-fied with ſuch narrow. Jimits;-but 


great and 


N neel —— ckeſt ſucceſ 
ing from the narrow bounds of iitthe body. 

in a moment it reaches to! dalbthe Jin 

rounding objects. It runs over yon 


mountains, rivers, villages, 1 tit . 
whatever elſe lies within ſight. Not 


V | diſdain 
"_ all peo print it 8 m of 


ſent inſtant it looks — un anhü 
die ages already paſte and extends t 


ſinite number lofilvbjefts;1 far and — 
ſmall; of all diverſſties of colours 
and figures, are Painted vim its imaging. 
tion. The tranſactions 'of all- nations in 
all the regions of his eürth, during all puſt 
ages, may be nen up in its mem ry. 
ee e 3 ode 201 918 


But it 18 not 3 the p power of ſenſation, 


nor by the ſtrength of imaginatien or me- 


mory, that men chiefly diſcover their ſu- 
-periority to the other animals and prove 
the extent of their genius and underſtand- 


*. 


wee Lister ves of NAnuxy. 144 


compa 50 5 Wes faculties, they dike 
the./.various- relations, that the varie 


abiests with which they are ſurrounded, 
bear to one another; the various uſes for 


which theſe objects ſerve; the moſt ex- 
nds . rational creatures 72 
d the manner in Bol ch 


7 ae of Teenie the beau | 7 65 : 
_ e deem K2 4 75 


for virtue, "har iſapprobation of.» 
that contempt of baſeneſz, thoſe ideas 1 
or. inviſible beings; eſpecially the 


; Pry the infinitely pe erfect author of na- 5 


8 ten all N are natural to mankind. 


Have not the all ——_— theorems 
— diſcovered, the moſt difficult and 
xed probleins been inveſtigated, the 


5 moſt uſeful inſtruments been invented, the 
moſt. complicated machines been contriv- 
P is oe moſt convenient utenſil been pro- 
L 5 


3 
j 4 
* 
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vided by the force of hu aan genius: + 
ſagacity? Even the more common and 


mechanical, as well as the more libera 


arts, diſcover a mighty genius, and won- 
NY Wuſtrate the ö Bt. ny ef man- 
8 Oe” Fe 2 > 7 18 ; | 


Led to theſe arts, er by li 8 
having accidentally made ſome rude eſ- 
ſays, and having finiſhed the firſt i imper- 

fect draught of them with difficnlty; by 
a long ſeries of obſervations they have 
brought them at laſt to ſuch perfectibn, 
that the difficulty of the invention is for- 


gotten, and 3 1 are now en fami- 
'Har 1 in * WO, . 1 5 


FT 
ph > 
4 


Over all theſe arts ey” apices: MY 
ſophy preſides, as of the higheſt dignity. ; 
She - judges of their different nierits 
and pretenſions. She aſſigns to each of 
them their reſpective Provinces, and pre- 
ſerves her own ſuperiority. Various are 
mens diſpoſitions and abilities, and by 

their different characters, they diſcover 
different degrees of perfection. But it is 
"op the ſtudy and aan: of true philoſo- 


phy, 
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phy, that the higheſt dignity of hu- 
man nature is diſplayed. Among all the 
characters of mankind, that of the phi- 
loſopher himſelf is the moſt perfect. Diſ- 
tinguiſhed from thoſe of an inferior kind, 
by clearer and more diſtinẽt perceptions; 
by more comprehenſive views both of na- 
ture and art; by a more ardent love and 
higher admiration of what is excellent; by 
a firmer attachment to virtue, and the ge- 
neral good of the world; by a lower re- 
gard for all inferior beauties compared 
with the ſupreme, conſiſting in rectitude 
of conduct and dignity of behaviour; 
by a greater moderation in prof] perity, and 
greater patience | and courage under the 
evils of life; the real philoſopher, though 
not abſolutely perfect, ſets the - "prog 
of human I? in the fired light, - 


But not only in this exec! chender $6 
in thoſe alſo of an inferior order, the ex- 
cellence of human reaſon and e rene 
ders itſelf conſpicuous. 1 #2 


By ſtatuary, we bring diſtant * adi to 
fight, and recall 1 ſcenes. We form 
N Wt images 


by 2 


— 
&*. 
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j images of men and other animals, 'w ieh 
par to breathe, N Ang we. 


* 5 | . * n —— FR, p 
* 7 + * + CIS. in 6. "7 


ks. os 


Wich 3 a aha * 1 Ir 
all kinds of ſolid; bodies upon, a. plane. 
Though no image can be felt upon. the 
ſmooth ſurface, we behold with admira- 
tion, Ic. 


Rights and hollows, mountains and | 
valleys, men and cattle, which bear A per- 
fect See en to what . are in na- 


n, 


After. 8 manner, "ue. poet 1 6 ; 
lays his art, and ſets. all forts of objects 
before us without any ſenſible ; image. By 
apt and natural deſcriptions, he preſents 
them to the imagination. Not only ſen- 
fible objects, but the inward motions and 
affections of the ſoul, 
review. By drawing feigned, as well as 
real characters, he diſplays the native 
graces of virtue and wiſdom, and ex- 
poſes the deformity of vice and folly. By 
the ſentiments and examples of the per- 
ſonages whom he introduces, he power- 
fully touches our hearts, and inſtills the 
| -ſounglet inſtruction at — E 110 
I The 


aſs before us in 


1 
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. As ſ 


| aſſumes a ſovereign 


ea WR gover TM. and refine de and 
are us to MEE + with great and fud- 
den, calamities in fe. he exerciſes ps by 
re We 0 imaginary 7 evils.” By 
views of the diſtreſſes of virtue; "his che- 


>. our lov te 9h; Meſs us into the 


3 


ecampaſſi ion, and "awaketis* our 

of eren Tor” the WiBHone of he 
great and good. But i in a 3 he e- 
pays fhis generous. concern, by raifing” an 
inexpreſſible Joy, T4 While he * unravels" the 
plot, and makes us {pet ors of the nal 


* e REA happineb « of the virtbous 


1d £2551 47S TONE) u 


5 


* 


©" With 3 h an an equal f Bete force of "Fe 


nius, : he = 50 pic, poet, 3 


fubfiniity 
of his conceptions, and the hartyony 
his numbers, equals the virtues and digi tity 
* heroes, and approaches to che magnifi- 


. 298 AY 
* 11. 


cence Ang majelly of nature. 3 


— ” . 
j „„ 
445 e 


ane 


The orator, 1 "only _ unravels 
darkeſt and deepeſt plots, and ſets the moſt 
_ intricate ſubjects. in the cleareſt light, but 
ſubdues Se unmanly paſſio ion, rouſes up 
. what. 


over. our "ſtrongeſt paſſ paſſions. "To | 


a a, . 
* 


150 The bg: Wu en 18 


whatever 1 is generous in the human Aeta, 
: extinguiſhes all mean and unworthy re- 


pt of 
danger, and animates his audience with 
the love of 0 and e 4 concern for 
Le Re. 1 SEE Eo: 


FEET Ji 1 10 27 


By mulic,” we ſo Ae and e "Y 5 


gards, inſpires courage and a contem] 


inviſible ſubſtance, of air, and direct 
imperceptible motions with ſo divine a | 
art, asraiſes an inchanting harmony, 125 
OUT exalts, ; and raviſhes the; dul. 
I Notts: 

© Geometry a, Hides! bay wie | 
we cannot apply any meaſure. It traces 
_ out lines; which though continually ap- 5 
proaching nearer to one another, can ne- 
ver coincide, however far they are ex- 
tended. It has diſcovered the moſt 1 inge- 
nious, ſurpriſing, and juſt menſurations of 
ſurfaces and ſolid bodies. It 4 traces ac- 
curately the paths of bodies Which are 
thrown into the air, though projected at 
W in any Are . 5 


9885 projefttes' alt the ſurface of the 
eat th, aſtronomy leads our — to 


2 


the nine digits. It adds, multip 
divides numbers in every manner that can 
be required. It arranges and combines 
them in all ſorts, of regular ſerieſes and 

; progreſſions, both. finite and infinite. It 
not only diſcovers with a wonderful fa- 
cility, the properties: and ſums of finite 


| Maon1910380% Of NATDRE: _ 


ch. are of equal magnitude, 


1 It conſiders theſe mighty globes as 


| projected by an almighty hand; and con- 

N in their different orbits, by that 
ſame gravity. whack: cane all bodies that 

| jean 2406, agate by 1 


ma to; deſcend. to, the 
By means; "of; imaginary points, 
Wa a. circles, it divides the heavens 
into its diſtinct regions. It affigns to the 
fixed ſtars, their ſettled habitations. It 
marks out the wide circuits of the planets 
and comets; and calculates their Periods, 
oppoſitions, and e with an 
afenttliung: exactoms.: L tit bas 


1 3 75 j + 
* 1 Ti 1 „ * * 1 gs he | 


In the aſſell — — 1 9%, ad- 
juſts the. greateſt ſums by a cypher and 
lies, and 


ones, from general principles, without 


a i tedious canli of each particu- 
L 4 ; * 1 ar 


Nr "of a ſimilar ſubſtance to that of our 


152 The BE A se "IE e /and 10 


ler mümber; but by deterivining mis amb 
. fuch progreſſions as can never cdme to 
end, Jets dounds 10 infinity ite. 
With #6 Jeſs ſurpriſing invention; it ef- 
fects impoſſibilities, and when no real 
quantity can be four which wilt inſwer 
the queſtion that 15 Prof „it ) 1 
4 a «jo ſollcion by ihaginary; yet n= 
gible quantities; or by a ſeries of quantities 
Which tontinually. approximates: to the 
truth, "ur ur thedigth alf eme ee TTY 
| Me Lhd tis AY 13. Þ $4 _ 

15 the mor che of achim we 
ſee the monuments of human ftrength 
and ſkill. By this noble art, magnificent 
edifices, ſtupendous arches, and lofty 
Peel Have been erefted ; which ſtand 
againſt the eee 1 * 


manki ANC edel for * i 
for 5 teaſure, and for che 55 
of life,” They meaſure their time aceu-· 
rately, by dials, cocks, and watches. 
| JR. * correct and adjuſt” the 


ine- 


pros | ices 
Aren et Hal 0 ee 2 


to appear ing — . andi to 2 
themſelves to view. By the help of 5 


quickeſt A ona — ien w yhich 
an before th minus. 111 00? 


, 
„ " | * 

. £ 
b. + 

4 (5. 43 


of py 1 nd ge their their labour, and 


proportion 
oy ue e ee es, — 


multiply their forces in what 


Inviſible 3 intattidle. ſubſtance of air: 
nay, human genius has found out the 
means of weighing the air, and 
I in dome meaſur 0 . ne 
ee hte aro ads 


* 


eee — Slate the 


and of bal · 
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The more common and familiar arts, 
as well as thoſe that are n are end 
proofs. of human ſagacity. Scarce can 
we open our eyes, and tak the ſlighteſt 
view of human ſociety, but indiſputable 
effects of human genius 8 8 
ver? RES to our minds. o ig er 
0 rn ie of/e5-trmeds 
| 2 plantings firing): n 40 Van 

rious operations in agriculture and gar 
dening; by paſturing; fiſhing; and hunt- 
ing by, and by all the arts of preparing 
food, mankind at once diſplay their ge- 
nius, and provide plentifully for the ne- 


reſſities and comfort of auman life. 
Þ5ft; 32 et 14 1 171 * 1 3 841 * 141313 20 
19 Ho ingentbutly Jos ee and 


learned chymiſt extract the enlivening 
ſpirit from dhe groſſeſt and moſt lumpiſh 
materials! He ſeparates the different in- 
gredients, and reduces compounded ſub- 
:ftances into their firſt principles. But, 
without this deeper chymiſtry, by the 
mort uſeful and common arts of brewing 
and diſtilling, we extract the ſpiritu- 
ous * out of * ſeeds and fruits, 
| and 


5 ; I ? ö e 
0 * * 2 Lo. 
: : quors... FY 2 ln 

£ * ? 


brit pes of cloth, till it is 9 
ed into FR, diſſimilar a ſubſtance! . How 


at is the Uiſparity between the 
that are eaſt into the earth, and the 


ar are: T HiIbed by deſpicable insects, 
and the fineſt filks that are wrought out 
of ſuch eontemptible materials! Even the 
familiar arts of ſpinning, — bleach- 
ing and dying,” have been carried to a 

fecti t may juſtly” hes admirede Tn 
—— and tape 


late the Vigher ar _— the pencil. 
I (342; IRIS 7 Rod © = 
In working i in ; anda and ſtone, in re- 
0 fining the oar, in ſhaping the hardeſt me- 


tals into many various forms, in moulding 


| 1 Po and dark ſubſtance of earth into 
Is veſſels 


perfection, and is turn- 


innen and laces into which t they are 
cha or, between the wool in its na- 
far Mite, 260 the cloths into! which-it 


Fier labeurs of the loom und r 


* 
"Ang. 
, Of * 


magic, the pin A: n fub- 
Kimoc of glaſs out- ſuch-unlikely mate 
malen wie have an Argent, ip EDA: + 


14 au 
ub, < OI +4 | 


ation; I 


: 1 * Ss : fo 8 
wols +: n 


an we, wie, JD 


olbble ! 81 
waſtido- = — 1 — : 
Denen une juſt; and propor = 
tiomable figutes! What plenty of ele 7 

— manufsctuxes re to be 
bun! What immetiſe worlis are carried 
on, and what numbers fo ingenious ar- 
4ificers, may be obſerved in opulent maria | 
How ſtriking would be the ſight to the 
- molt early inhabitants of this: artn,. were 
they to viſit ſame ommefrcial cities, and 
compare their refinement with the, be- 
tive ap of wth el 47 | 


: 1 | 5 
hs i * * 8-1 5 "a. Fr 2 
1 II * 334 4 4 . ; 


— 2 is nothing fax cating | that i 
not demonſtrate the force of human ge- 


mus. At us s this which has directed us ſo 
411% „ 
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diſtinctiy to communicate our f dughts to 
one another by articulate ſounds, and to 
form a variety of languages. Inſtructed 
dy the ſame happy genius, we eafily con- 
vey our thoughts to the abſent, or'tranſs 
mit them to Wpotrky by an alpha Xt of 
twenty fout letters. By the art of print- 
ing, we multiply the copies of our thoughts 
without end. None of all theſe things 


could have been brought to the perfection 
in which we find them, without the moſt 


profound ſagacity and deepeſt attention. 


1 1 


Nor is it enough for che Uaring — 


us of mankind to erect monuments of 


their glory every where upon the land; 


they likewiſe raiſe trophies in the midſt 


of ws ſea; and ride upon its proud bil- 
lows. By 
veſſels, they float upon the ſurface of the 


waters, and cut their way among tlie 
Waves. Rivers, lakes, and ſeas, cannot 
ſtop their paſſage. They croſs from eoaſt 
to coaſt, and exchange the commodities 
of different regions. Inſtead of ſhutting 


them up, and preventing their mutual 


commerce, as in early times, the liquid 
element 


a curious machinery of wonder 


. 
8 


FP f Prorerd to Promote NN com- 
0 and facilitate an inter ourſe among 
the moſt diſtant nations. How | many 
tall and ſtately ſhips traverſe the ocean, 
and viſit the diſtant regions of the 
globe! How curious is their ſtructure 
How much room is there in the ap- 
partments below! How gallant are their 
ſails and flags, and all the appendages 
above! How glorious is the proſpect of 
mighty fleets! - How dreadful are their 
fights, and thunders upon the waters 
How bold and adventurous are the human 
race, thus to commit themſelves to the 
fierceſt tempeſts * They that go down 
| Sil to the ſea in ſhips, that do buſineſs in 
« great waters; theſe ſee the works of 
e the Lord, and his wonders in the 
„ For he commandeth, and raiſeth the . 
«ſtormy wind, which  lifteth up the 
« waves thereof. They mount up to the 
Heavens, they go down again to the 
« depths. Their ſoul is melted becauſe 
« of trouble. They reel to and fro, and 
15 ſtagger like a drunken . and are at 


* ont Lid I, cam. >. | 3 
* their 
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«* their wits en end *. In the day time 


they are deprived of the — land; 
2 th le ee e doo 3 d in | 
th aue weir path in the waters, 4 
5 e e A he into dhe defined 

1 | 


* 2 # OK - 
a 3 


* 


a 2 5 
* | - 
. 'D | 


1 a Wack {ie can PTY al thoſe 
agreeable, curious, and uſeful arts which 
| are now fo common in the world? To 
what lucky chance, or happy genius 
ſhall we aſcribe their invention? By what 
profound obſervation and ſagacity muſt 
they have been carried to the high perfec- 
tion, at which they have at length hap- 
pily arrived? May it not be reckoned 4. 
rogance, to attribute them to human ge- 
nius alone? Shall not we rather, with 
the ancients, aſcribe them to the divinity, 
and derive them from the ſecret inſpira- 
tion of the All-wiſe, who is wonderful 
* in counſel, and excellent in working +”, 
J In N theſe excellent arts may juſtly 


-® Pſalm ont, 23, — . I Ifaiak xvii 


be 


« *4 


the 2 time 5 — the. baten & 
the Creator. For human art is nothing 
bat a ray of the divine, is originally 
derived from the father of lights from 
whom every good and perfect gift cometh 
down, and is dt” diſperſed among 


a innumerable objects of. his ig r 


But beter difplay of the a wit : 
dom and energy is made by thoſe arts 
which are known among men, there is 
more illuſtrious. diſplay of wiſdom in the 
works of nature. Compared with the | 
divine, all human art evaniſhes. The ” 

largeſt and moſt glorious machines, con- 
trived and erected by human ſkill, may 


be counted as nothing, when laid in the 


ballance with the magnificent ſyſtem of 
the natural world; in which ſo many and 
ſuch various bodies, both great and ſmall, 
have performed their different operations 
during ſo many ages, with ſuch an admi- 
rable ſteadineſs and regularity, as mani- 
feſts an energy, wiſdom, beauty, and 
grandeur, bn expreſſion. and k 
chooght 


ML EIEV Ce NI 


« comprehended the duſt of the earth in 


. meaſure, and weighed the moun- 


tains in ſcales, and the hills in a ba- 
« lance? Behold the nations are as the 


« drop of a bucket, and are counted as | 
« the ſmall duſt of the balance. All na- * 


« tions before him are as s nothing. . 


7 


[Adis all, the inf ite Wie "Tet 


neſs, and energy of the great Creator 


appear conſpicuous, in continually raiſ- 
ing up, preſerving, and ſupporting, from 
the beginning of the world to this day, 
| ſuch immenſe numbers of animals and ra- 
tional creatures, whoſe natures he hath 


exalted far above the moſt glorious bo- 


dies, which are inſenfible of life or be- 
ing. Animated with different degrees 
of ſenſe, or endued with the more ex- 
cellent and exalted faculty of rea on, 


they enjoy various degrees of 3 | 


* Iſaiah 4 TS ; 
"> _ 


RE. 161 


thought. « .Who' hath meaſured the wa⸗ 
« ters in the hollow of his hand? and 
« meted out heaven with the ſpan, and 


16: The Braun v, Ws pont, and * 


Their neceſſities and wants, their app. e- 

 tites and deſires, are infinite; but, there is 
abundance of proviſion to Latisfy and 
ſupply them. The eyes of all wait 
e upon G God, and he gives them their 
« meat in due ſeaſon. He opens his hand, 
< and ſatisfies the deſire of every living 
4 thing *. He ſendeth the my into 


dhe valleys: they run among the hills: 


de 


they give drink to every beaſt of the 
« field: the wild aſſes LES their thirſt. - 
e He cauſes the graſs to grow for the gat- 
« tle, and herbs __ . ſervice of man, 

ee that he may bring forth food out of 
« the earth; and wine that maketh glad 
e the heart _ man; and oil to make his 
face to ſhine ; and bread, which ſtrength- 
« eneth man's heart. The young lyons, 
« roar after their prey, and ſeek. their 
te meat from God. Theſe all wait upon 
“God, that he may give them their meat 

« in due ſeaſon, - That which God gives 
« them they gather. He opens his n 

« they are filled with good, +. -A8 


* Pſalm exlv. 1 '5, + + Plalm civ. 
| — 55 


* 


Macon: CENCE of NATURE, by 


there is a never failing abundance of 25 
animal and rational creatures, whoſe 
wants are to be ſupplied, there is alſo 


an exuberant ſtore of materials proper for 


ſatisfying all their deſires; © the earth is 


« full of the riches of the Lord © 


” * Plalm civ. 26. 
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and of the Brute Animals. 
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TY 0 UGH the wiſdom vis magni- , 
ficence of nature ought to excite the 


Ligheſt veneration in all rational creatures; b 
though there is nothing ſo great or good, | 
Which may not be expected from ſuch an | 
admirable ſyſtem ; and though the deſigns 5 f 
of God muſt be ſuppoſed infinitely more f 
perfect than any that ean be conceived: or 
contrived by men; yet our ſacred wri- 
E extolling the wiſdom of the divine 
councels, acknowledge at the ſame time, | 
that they are beyond the reach of our un- 
: derftanding. Canſt thou by ſearching = 
find out God? Can'ſt thou find out = 
the Almighty unto perfection? It is _ 


"0 * high as as Heaven; what canſt thou do?” 


Job xi. 7, 8. 
| M4 _ „ 
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After all that we can conceive of the 
magnificence with which we are fur- 
rounded, there is a myſtery in the works 
of God that we cannot fully compre- 
hend. We are not only ignorant of the 
means by which various effects are pro- 
duced, and of the immediate cauſes from 
whence they proceed, which are either 
not at all, or only faintly diſcerned; but 
many of the ends which nature propoſes, 
though in themſelves moſt certainly excel - 
lent, are, nevertheleſs, ſo far beyond our 
thoughts, and ſo contrary to our common 
apprehenſions, that their fitneſs. becomes 
leſs perſpicuous. Clouds and darkneſs in- 
tercept our view, and being held in anxi- 
ous ſuſpenſe about the great deſign of na- 
ture, we are often doubtful concerning the 
final iſſue of all her mighty works. 


This anxiety ariſes in part from the ca- 
lamities of all the animals in common, 
but eſpecially from the diſtreſſes of man. 
The order of the inanimated part of na- 
ture, though often myſterious, appears 
admirably fair, and ſhines with an ex- 
traordinary luſtre. Far from being able 

8 F 


> and of the BxuTE ANIMALS. 


to explain it, we nevertheleſs confeſs its 
magnificence and beauty, and acknow- 
| ledge: a wiſdom infinitely ſuperior to all 
human underſtanding. But the —— 
of the brute animals, and the afflictions 
of mankind, are not only difficult to * 
explained, but raiſe uneaſy doubts in the 
contemplative and inquiſitive mind, hw 
ſometimes render it more difficult to 
ceive the bounty and goodneſs, than thi 
Wer and contriuance 2 are in nature. 


e indeed, is more evident” ala ; 
the admirable contrivance, both in the ex- 
ternal frame and internal conſtitution 
of animals; by which nature, with an 
indulgent care, provides for their eaſe and 
| happineſs. In conſequence of this, they 

actually enjoy great and numerous plea- 
ſures. Yet, through the delicacy of the 
bodily organs, they are frequently lia- 
ble both to internal diſorders, and to ex- 
ternal accidents, by which they are ex- 
pokes to many pains and diſtreſſes, 5 


. Fe to ths brute animals; To extremely 
| ſhort-lived are many of their kinds, even 


0 | 


| Sr a purer of 
| their duration! How many of them are 
1 by accidents in the various ſtages of 
d periſh every hour! How many 


— rr ſoon as they are ſenſible” of = 


their exiſtence, and enjoy but a mo- 
ment between the beginning and end of 
their lives! How many are daily killed 
for the ſervice of men! How many, 
without any intention, but by an una- 
voidable neceſlity, are trampled upon and 
_ cruſhed to pieces every moment! How 
many of them are formed to prey upon 
— kinds! Their paſſions and appe- 
tites, their external ſtructure, and inter- 
nal conſtitution, naturally lead and qua- 
lify them to hurt, kill, and deſtroy. They 

are hateful to, and hate one another. 
The weaker, and more harmleſs, are 
formed to be food to the ſtronger and fierc- 
er kinds. Nor are they void of anxiety, 
though incapable, perhaps, of a diftin&t 
idea of death, or of being diſturbed with the 

apprehenſion c of it at a Tiſtance ; for many 
of them betray a terror at the ſight of their 
natural foes; they avoid them, they fly 
from them, and when ſeized, they appear 
to die in cruel anguiſh, | =p Be- 


» 
EF: 1824 7 4 


belles „ during 
tain lives, how 8 do they ſuffer from 


hunger and cold, from diſeaſes and 
wounds! Nor does this always happen 
from careleſneſs or inattention: tis neceſ- 


ſary; 3 tis unavoidable !_ .No rudence of 19 85 


their own, no prudence or ympathy of 
ks can Proven theſe fad calami ties. = 


* "Thaw the prodigious WE af 3 
life, and the pains to which animals are 
e n expoſed, throw an obſcurity 
| deſigns of nature. Nor is it eaſy 
for us to comprehend the conſiſtency of 
that ſupreme, providence, which raiſes u 
ſuch, gieat numbers of animals, the 14 
of which, being capable of perception, is 
_ infinitely ſuperior to all the glories of ina» 
nimated nature; and is of ſuch an admi- 
Table contrivance, as by far ſurpaſſes all 


the art and wiſdom of man, chile at the 
ſame time, the ſame providence ſeems to 
make a very ſlight account of them after 
they are formed, and expoſes millions of 


8 them to a deſtruction every mo- 
ment: 


0 4 . Buors Anamane, 172 
ts Mort and 12 5 


. * 
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ment: nay, arms and inſpires them wh. 
yy. and rage againſt o one another. , w 5 


But to paſs by all the other Aale with 
whoſe inward conſtitutions, pleaſures and 
pains, we are ſo little acquainted ; let us 
turn our thoughts to man, the only ra- 

tional animal within our view. ds 5 85 25 
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This noble a 18 n 5 121 
mirable faculties and powers. His un- 
derſtanding is penetrating and compre- 
henſive. He diſcovers both ſagacity, and 
quickneſs of invention. His memory is 
Tetentive. He extends his thoughts back- 
wards and forwards to eternity. His eyes 
can reach to ſtars placed at immeaſurable 
diftances. His imagination ſtretches it- 
ſelf beyond any limit whatſocver. His 4 
reaſon can compute ſpaces without end. 
He perceives the order and beauty of the 
univerſe. He acknowledges his alliance 
with all the viſible ranks and tribes of 
creatures. He is capable of diſcovering 
the relati in which he ſtands to each 
of them. 1..nce, a ſenſe of moral beau- 
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ty. He traces Aan lation, to the inviſible 8 


fountain of b aw" pe the immenſe 


ſource of all 


other animals, and over the earth itſelf. 


He is made capable of many ſublime en- 
joyments. But whatever he is intereſted 


in at preſent,” though great and glorious, 
ſeems contemptible compared with things 
innumerable, which, though infinitely re- 


mote both in time and place; become the 


objects of his contemplation. _ Confined, 
to this earth, he is capable of diſcovering 
that tis but a point, 


benevolence of his bone he extends his 
concern to the moſt diſtant ' ſtars; not 


doubting but they may be as worthy of 
regard as his own habitation, and may 
be equally remarkable for variety and a 
curious contrivance. Being _ unſatisfied 


with having only ſeen them at a diſtance, 


he pants after more diſtinct and enlarged 


views, and a further acquaintance with 
theſe glorious works of God. T hough 


his life is limited to a ſhort period, in 


which 


T0 this noble 
animal, a — 1s. alligned over the 


compared with the 
extent of the works of God. Through the 


i ** 1 * 


| 74 Te DierEr 88 E 8 of N, weir, 
'fortur Los this art ani wy its; wires 
' bitants; yet he feels generous and enlarged 
defires after their welfare. He interefts 
himſelf in the tranſactions of ages paſt 
long ago, and of lateſt poſterity. He 
plants trees, builds houſes,” raiſes monu- 
ments; enacts laws, and frames conſtitu- 
tions to laſt for ages after he is dead. 
Neither is he led to this labour fo unpro- 
| fitable to himfelf, through ignorance of 
his fate, or excited by à blind impulſe; 
but continues his generous cares, knows 
ing the uncertainty of his life, and _ 
Nein a ar r 21 0 | 


| Add to this, * he is ned baten 
about what may happen at death. He 
| pants after a future exiſtence. For this, 
nature ſeems to have admirably prepared 
him. Though his ſenſes, and whatever 
depends upon the body, muſt decay; yet 
his judgment grows riper, by years and 
experience. How frequently in the de- 
cline of life, nay, even upon the brink 
of diffolution, is his underſtanding clearer 


and more ſound, and his judgment more 
x | vigo- 


. 


ing its e — with the body.” 
+ 


- Among the individuals of the human 5 


above the reſt; er rene 1 Ne 
able for their an and vir- 
tue; yet theſe wiſe men have not attained 
to thoſe high improvements of which na- 
truth, to train up this noble animal ta the 
perfection of which he is capable, a grea» 
ter number of years, and a longer conrſe 
of difuphne: than nature has alloted him 
upon this earth, ſeems: abſolutely. > 
ſary. Entering into life as an ws ; 
continuing ſo long in infancy and child- - 
„he can only be imperfectly in- 
ſtructed during this early ſeaſon. Much 
remains to be learned in youth. Man- 
hood, nay old age itſelf, are not ſufficient 
for his complete improvement. He can 
form diſtinct ideas of many beautiful and 

* arts, his ain conceives many ob- 

; jects _ 


5 The D16xfnoons of Manx luv, 4 


jects of the moſt delightful ſpeci lation, 
but he has neither time nor means to ac- 
ey the knowledge of them. Ars lon- 
t ga, vita brevis.” Before he has been 
even tolerably inſtructed, before he has 
learned to make a juſt eſtimate of life, 
and of the various objects with which he 
is ſurrounded, he decays and dies, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature and pro- 


The errors and vices of mankind are 
great and numerous, and involve them in 
many troubles. But, beſides thoſe diſ- 


treſſes into which particular men fall, 
merely by their own faults, there are 
many unavoidable circumſtances in their 
ſituation, which render their improve- ; 
ments in wiſdom and virtue precarious, 
which expoſe them to many calamities in 
life, and often yRuny them prematurely 
out «the world. e ee Neb 


Writers of all kinds, the gay aid * ir- 
religious, the ſerious and devout, philoſo- 
Phers and Poets, the ancients and the 

| mo- 


modderns, have vyed \ 
giving tragical r re entations of the Gf. 
appointments an  aftiftions of Human 


Among wol Sole whe dale d car- 


| ried this matter fartheſt, we find one of 
the moſt polite and ingenions writers of = 


the age *, who ſeems fond of indulging 
the moſt melancholy thoughts. Would 


we ſe the darkeſt fide of human affairs, 
we need only view them in that gloomy 


Ugghbt in which this wn his Placet 


+1 is to be hou however, that its wry : 


culations will be found efroneotis. But 


though we ſuppoſe that upon the whole, 


good is prepollent; yet the numerous 


ahd heavy afflictions of human life, and 
the various diſtreſſes of the brute animals, 
caſt a ſhade upon the beauties of nature. 


There are, indeed, rich materials, and 


© The celebrated Mr. Maupertuis in kis 1 E de 
Ke Morale.” 5 


N — mighty 


With __ another, in 


. watt 
3 


- 


* 
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mighty preparations for the happineſs of 
ſa no nh 3. but has any end been accom- 


pliſhed (it may be aſked) worthy, of all 
_ theſe mighty preparations? Or, can we 
- conceive that a wiſe and powerful being, 
capable of raiſing up ſuch excellent orders 
of creatures, and of making ſuch ample 
proviſion for their happineſs in the rich 
| ſores of nature, can conſider theſe ſcanty 
meaſures of happineſs his creatures aftu- 
ally enjoy, during their ſhort and uncer- 
tain abode upon the earth, as an end wor- 
thy of all his care and providence ?!' It 
may perhaps be allowed, that there is a 
greater ſhare of happineſs than miſery, 


and that upon the whole, good is prepol- | 


lent: but, is there ſuch a prepollency of 
good, as ſeems ſuitable to infinite wiſdom, 15 
goodneſs, and power? How difficult will 
it be found to free this important queſtion 
from all perplexity, or to ſolve all thoſe 
_ doubts which are ready to ariſe in the 
anxious mind ! Here we ſee but darkly 
OO a carl Nature is PET | in 


* 1. Corinthians » Xiii, 12, 


ob- 


obſcurit 
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the throne of God . He hath 1 
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darkneſs his ſecret place. His pavilion 
round about him are dark waters, and 
thick clouds of the {ky +. DO bes 


* Pſalm xcvii, 2, Pfalm xvii, 112 
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PROSPECT VII. 


A Compariſon of the Happineſs and 
Miſery within our View, ſhewing, 
in Anſwer to Mr. Maupertuis, 


that the firſt is ſuperior. 


i 


— — — 


— 


1 - 
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THOUGH the bulk of mankind 
"B eaſily give themſelves up to the firſt 
| e which are made upon them, 
and do not examine critically what is pro- 
poſed to their aſſent; there has been a 
conſiderable party "gf philoſophers, or 


ſuch as have pretended to the name, who, 


examining, or affecting to examine things 
to the bottom in order to find out the 
truth, inſtead of embracing, have reject- 


cd common opinions, and have aſtoniſhed 


the world with paradoxes which have ap- 
peared egen gto the reſt of mankind. 


of theſe philoſophers, ſome have di | 
ried their ſcepticiſm ſo far, as to doubt 
Whether men could be certain of the truth 
7 of he th one aer whatſoever, 1 


184 There is more Hayeingss 
Others have denied certainty in all caſes 
except one; allowing that we may be 
certain of this one thing; that we can 
« know nothing. A diſcovery, which 
they accounted the moſt n Fang * 5 


found. 


Some have wt this general princi- 
ple “ that we can know nothing to the 
particular q ueſtion concerning the exiſ- 
tence of A is called the univerſe; and 
have aſſerted, or maintained it as a pro- 
bable opinion, that we can never be cer- 


that whatever appears to have, A \ real ex- 7 
iſtence, may have nothing more ſolid in 
its nature than what is ſeen in a dream, 
or during the ravings of a fever, or by tha 
force of a diſtempered imagination. 


Some, who have not gone ſo far as theſs 
already mentioned, have embraced as 
whimſical a conceit, and have maintained 
very ſeriouſly, that no man has. reaſan 
to believe, that there, is any being really 
exiſting in the univerſe, but himſelf: what 

vulgar ſouls conceive to be different from 
them- 


\ | 


than Mas ue 7 within « our: View ay 


2 eee — 
Theſe ideas (ſay ſuch eee, a 
man can know or conceive.” but” not 
any thing elſe; or aug ching whidhs: can. 
ors pb wages es. 


f and eee no man can 5 — in; 15 
waltare of any Bing creature dut him. | 


ly, not ſcoupling to — thay: at bots 
tom, every man is a rogue, and tliat the 
man who. is ſaid to be moſt virtuous, is 
diſtinguiſhed from the greateſt villain 
| 2 goodneſs of heart, but only - 
by-a greater degree of knowledge, or ra- 
ther cunning. Others have even dared to 
aſſert, that there is no eſſential diſtinction! 
in nature, between virtue and vice; that 
there is in reality, no native worth nor 
dignity in the one, no vileneſs nor 
deformity in the other: this diſtine- 
tion depenc ending entirely on education and 
faſhion, | 


Wow 


2 A . 


— 


| A ee animal enden with rea- 
fon and capable of the moral Tenſe... 
«fiir have maintained, that A ermss de ie 
* than knowledge; that contemplation 
0 by no means ſuitable to any animal; 
chat arts and ſciences are extremely per- 
nicious, and that a ſavage and 3 
ſtate, is much better for mankind 
any 105 __ has Aces hath cw f 


Wiſhed | my 


r ing, b 
who bore aſcribed the formation of the 
world, and all things in it, to chance; im- 
puting whatever we” call regularity or wiſ- 
dom in the natural or moral world, to 510 
nen cn of atoms. 376681 


5 Miete hers aver not (didnt wan 


But wht ing avian the + n 
and raiſed up the greateſt number of ad- 
mirers, and the moſt able defenders ever 

ſince 


PRs 


to, this. ſyſtem, rational creatur 


* 2 came ir ti | ++ 


and all other rational beings, are 


j 


l deſtitute of any Üüberty in acting, 


- id ethe 
ogether: by 


1 3 


7 


and 5 all events are inked tog 
the moſt invincible neceſſity. 


ns ont curious ao a e 5 


* * * J L. 


N vality of being conſcious of what is go- 5 


ing on, and giving conſent to all the mo- 


tions. For, as the motions in ſuch clocks, 
notwithſtanding their conſeiouſneſs, do 
not ariſe from any inward activity in the 


clocks themſelves, but ariſe entirely from 
the force of the foreign weights; ; ſo, ac- 


to thoſe wlio maintain this philo- 


Had: hy, men are only conſcious of what pa- 
ſes Ki — them, and are made to conſent 


to what is going on; but have not any in- 
_ ward principle. of activity, being 7 


_ paſſive} in recciving perceptions or impre 


- ions from, without, in a conſt ant ſucceſ- 


- fion or ſeries, . which perceptions have an 


irreſiſtible influence to raiſe deſires or a- 


1971150 | ver- 


that philoſophy, which arts that man: 


8 3 | 
are no- 


our. common 43 1 og ot — aal i f 


0 
N 


verſions in their minds; 

neceſſarily and Invartabhg"' te aff 
their actions, as the wor . — tlie 
wheels and Indexes in 1 Te of dock 
work whatſbever, | -p S 1 


5 11 phi lot meg Were Bee been A 
ſio liberal, as to allow ſenſt and conſcioufs 
_ to mankind, while others' mort extra. 

N „ have dealt leſs equita y with the 
era and pronounced them to be mere 
machines, performing all their motions By 

a mechanical operation and foreign” im- 


pulſe, without any internal kak 0 or I pe =, 


ception whatlbever. fs 0 


All theſe e mae ten a2 
tained by philoſophers; and without by Y 
troubleſome ſearch, one might find out 
ſeveral others to increaſe the collection. [4 by j 


we need not therefore be ſur bene 10 
find ſo bold a philoſopher as dir. Maupe 
tuis, pron ouncing, with little heſi tation, 
that there is more miſery than happineſs 
in human life. The numerous and great 


calamities in the world, have laid a foun- 
dation 


''} 
15 


appearances in nature. Mr. 
aupertuis is — more excuſable on 
this 1 a re 1512 unfortunate for 
Prejudice nant his opinion, that it is 
unfayourable to the moſt comfortable of 
, doctrines, that of a wiſe and good pro- 
videner. For, inſtead of conceiving a ”_. 
tem to be good, muſt we notrather con 
it to be perverſe, if it produces n 
than good, or more miſery chan 3 
neſs ? For the ſake, therefore, of a doc- 
trine which is ſo neceſſary for the comfort 
of mankind, it were greatly to be wiſhed, 
that the  apinion of Mr. Maupertuis, and 
ather philoſophers of his complexion, 
* 95 Want to be erroneous. 
5 eis rad it is e to maintain 5 
wiſdom and goodneſs of providence, and 
to defend the cauſe of religion, even upon 
the hard ſuppoſition, that there is more 


miſery 


| liberty, that they have abuſed this lib i 
that by this rw i Tri : 


. entered into N 
produced the calamities _ —— life 


upon theſe ſuppoſitions, we may be able >; 
account for the dene. of evil, not- 
withſtanding a wiſe. and g ce 
in the man But, if we can eſtabliſh. 


een, in maintaining the ants: of: 
providence... And as the mercies of the 


Lord are great, as his tender mercies are 
above. all his works *, it may be rea- 
ſonably hoped, that upon a ſurvey, we we 
Lal find r more Fare N Ton F our 


chat us, therefore, try the force of thoſe 
arguments by which a contrary hypotheſis 
is ſupported. Mr. Maupertuis has ſtrain- 
ed the utmoſt force of his invention, to 
ſnow that mankind are more miſerable 
1 _ Let us ſee ne = WIE. 
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a faceted, o whether, after alla « an Ty 
ſonings are not wholly inconcluſive. 


1 7 e we - would ofies, wiſh to 8 
our perceptions, and to poſſeſs other 
objects than thoſe: which we actually en- 
joy, we ought not to infer, with Mr. Mau- 
Pertuis, that we are unhappy till we ob- 3 
tain our wiſh. This defire of chang 2 
does not always ariſe. from our perceptions | 5 — 
being painful. Seldom does it ariſe from 
this cauſe. It flows from thoſe ideas af 8 
| good, which are almoſt continually ex, 
cited i in our minds. The number of theſe _ 
ideas 1 18. infinite. They excite deſires pro= 
portionable to our apprehenſions of the 

greatneſs of the good, and to our ſenſe of 
the want of it. Yet this does not render 
us unhappy. We do not, as Mr. Mau- 1 
pertuis contends, wiſh all our moments to 
| be annihilated till we obtain what we de- 
fire ; or though it were ſo, it could only y 
be interpreted in this manner, that we 
deſire a greater, more than a ſmaller good. 
During this ſtate of mind, we enjoy thou- 
ſands of pleaſures. We are only unhappy 
1 1 Cs” 
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1 X the defive of change ariſes Kola ain. 
ful eee e nm oe COM 

4 to hea e 


Hoke, 0 de Feed 3 this cruel 


Pain, he is unhappy,” in a certain degree, 


ul the pain be removed. He may, ho- 


table reflections; nay, feel many pleafing 
ſenſations. Every moment, till the pain 
is removed, may not be unhappy. What 

_ vaſt ſources of 'conſb{ation in - piety and 

virtue, in the integrity and dignity of his 
former conduct, in the memory of paſt 
| ne or in future hopes: in the 
ſpect of the proſperity of his family, 
| His friends, or his country: in meditations - 
upon the wiſdom of providence, the beau- 

ties of nature, or the wonders of art 
gcarce is there any pain fo ſevere, as not 


ever, in the mean time, enjoy many comfor- : 


to admit many ſuch comforts, which fome- 


times greatly alleviate, ſometimes quite ex- 
tinguniſh it. Even when we are affficted 
with the acuteft diſeaſes, and when our 
condition, in appearance, is moſt deplora- 
ble, our calculation would be e 


127 * 


„ 1 2 


16 moments on the 
Much more when bur c CIr- 


| fide of pain 
En are tolerably eaſy, and we feel 


nothing but what happens 1 in the common 
conditicar of: human rene r eee 


10 8140911 . 21 


_ þ #. * % 


The riumber of deſtable ect ti otgh- 
out the wide extent of nature, may be 
calleck infinite. Our deſires to obtain them 
r ourſelves, for *thoſe 1 in whom we are 
principally intereſted, and for all beings 
capable of felicity, are infinite alſo. We 
defire' them with various degrees 6f 1 in. 
tenſeneſs; often do we feel an ardour, and 
pant for the nobleſt enjoyments; 705 bach 
earneſt; ſuch extenſive: defires, do not ren 
der us unhappy. Nay. our large and 
comprehenſive views, the origin of our 
deſires, make no inconſdderable addition 
to our ene ee , 


” * * * 
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Thus, in whatever + Hf we confer it, 
tuis * that all ihe moments of our life 


„ 


are unhappy, from the time in which : 


61 we” "deſire ſl object, till the time in 
0 . ee 


1 + 


r vis. 5 | 103 


by Mr. Mauper- 
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ingenious . is 19 9 flies | 


r the diverſions of mankind (fays oh 12 55 


loſopher) prove the wretehedneſs of 
« their condition. In the moſt common 
« actions; ſuch as; taking a bottle, or 
ce ſmoaking a pipe, one only ſeeks to * 
ce 0 e mae * r of life.” 


"irq 18. ied, to be ingenious. jay to. 5 
ai obſervations, but they ought to be 
ſolid as well as ingenious. Our 2 " T0 
hypotheſis, to account for mens. deſiring 
amuſements, is not of this kind. We can- 
not call every man unhappy who chuſes to 
play at cheſs with his friend, or fits down 
to divert himſelf at cards. We are not 


miſerable before we begin to play, no more 


than before we begin to eat; but we chuſe 


play as an agreeable amuſement, and pre- 


fer it to any other pleaſure we can obtain 
in certain circumſtances. We eat and 
l not dean We: are. miſerable, but. 
be⸗ 


Aki bee Rory we are eiter. 
: ao bikes ad our enjoyment. The 
wants which we feel beforehand der not 
prove us to be wretched, but by the boun- 

ty of nature diſpoſe us for a keener reliſh 
to find fach unſatisfying accounts of our 


ed to ſuch an ingenious 


aber! n 


| tended, "Maſt: _ the. actions of e . 


eee in eee 15 We 
will not do any thing, if we do not in- 
« Cline to do it, and we will not incline- 
<« to do it, if we do not defire to do it, and 
wie cannot deſire any thing but becauſe 
© we want it, and money; we want _ 

tt we are n. 65560 
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But ah can be found. ces Mr. Fra 
pertuis) who would chuſe to live his life 
over again, and to paſs through the ſame 


individual ſcenes? This will perhaps be 
thought a more ſpecious argument to ſhow 
a 4 Wy the 


| mme an fuch inooncluſive arguments 
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- examination,” it will appear. 
ſwe. For neither is the fact certain, 
though it were, it is not a certain 
- dence, that there is more n than 


| after death, in which virtue was to be 
amply rewarded, and vice was to meet 


with the puniſhment. it 3 ſuch as 
expected to be happier after death, 
not chuſe to live their lives over again. 
But this does not prove that they had felt 
more evil than good; it c only ho] 0 
they expected higher pleaſures after death. 
Quere who were afraid of the puniſhment 
due their crimes, 


2 


thro igh the ſame individual ſcenes, rather 
than ſink into e panes ; but neither 


| pleaſure than fn. 
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The greateſt part of mankind have ei- 
ther ſuch ſtrong hopes or fears of what i is 
to follow after death, that tis ſc: 
ſible for them ſufficiently to 
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would wiſh to _ 


ſoenes, though he had felt more evil 
which a ccount, were 
we an anſwer to this ee . 
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unbiaſſed judgment, and 
wiſe to form a juſt opinion of the true 
value of whatever tliey had experience 
life, how ſhall we be able to diſeover that 
they would | | nounce in fareur - Mr. 
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d to A repetition of tha .— 
had formerly 


hor ſuppoſes, that they have actually | 
felt greater Pains than pleaſures -in 

Without, making any ſuch. ſuppoſi on, v 
can name another e e in human na- 
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enen of 105 4 +. The oft taps 5 
turdus pleaſures of ſenſe, eitinot laſt 150 
No ſiligle affeRtion of the heart, tio Hngſe 


objet * conterfi plati tion, owe Apen it 


pleats for 4 while, tan always {atibfy 


1 us. The th ptur̃e of intel woutd ſoori 


have beth inks irito ey, Had he done 
' nothing biit contemplate ic ſolution of that 

9 7 prob em; the firſt difcovery of which 
greatly tranſported hith. 


ref petition of the lanie things, ' ſinte _ 


PEI individual enjoytnents dez and 'w 
are "wn fed 8 "ny fo much in variety: 


ing, and cafnot always be juſtly ballanced. 
The fame degree hy pleaſure, will not-be 
generally allowed to compenfate an equal 
degree of pain. Some pleaſures appear ſo 
8 and the inelin ation to o enjoy 
NEL” 

» Quoſdart (bit eadem ticichdi vidend igue fatietas, 


EX vitz non odium ſed faſtidium: in quod prolabimur, 


pſa ngelegte philoſophia, dum dicimus: quoſque ea- 


dem: Multi ſunt qui non acerbum 1 vivere, 5 
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the, greateſt danger er to obtain. them, and 
_ themſelves to ſuch. degrees of mi- 


ing their continuance, that rather 
than hb mit. to them, many would forfeit 
. muc 

fore find out with certainty in any Part- 
cular life, the quantity. of evil and g. 


few.” | by. referring to the perſon's 8 choice 
Whether he would chuſe to be annihilated , 
or * run over the fame invaried ke. 
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Beſides, when Foy eh: and. vigour 


either of body or mind is impaired, at 


fery,. as greatly overbalante the pleaſures. : 
On; the other. | hand, ſome. pains, are ſo ſe- 


etermine on, v which, ſide the balance I 
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higher felicity. We cannot there 


which, if at any time, men would prefer 5 
annihilation to à repetition of the ſame 


invaried ſcenes of life, this may juſtly be 


imputed, to a natural love of. reſt and in- 
activity. Nor is a willingneſs to part vith 


our exiſtence at ſuch a time (if this can be 
ſuppoſed). a more certain proof that our 
pains. have exceeded our pleaſures, than 
the deſire of ſleep after the labours of the 
75 is a * that. the day has been 
wretch- 


wretched. _ Th be more  bappily. we, have, "0 


more amply. we have 1 — 
Falk ow the. $ 
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choice "ol either 0 


we make the choice, than uf Lan ao 3 
rate judgment which we form of our pre- ES 
. pleaſures, or pains. We ought not 

thereſe re to conſider a refuſal to re 
the former ſcenes of life, as an in 
ble proof of an opinion,. that in 
courſe of our lives our Pains A EXC 
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But to proceed to a more * ul: 4 
companion. of our -pleaſyres and pages” - - 
they may be. divided into two kinds, te 

odily, Which may be called ſenſations, 

as they ariſe from the ſenſes; and the ſpi- i 

ritual, ariſin 4 from reaſon and reflection. 

Let us TAY each of the kinds. 
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In 1 of Mr. Maupertuis it muſt be 
confeſſed, that bodily Pleaſure e is canfined 
5 x within e 


ee i mute HaSSt6bk n 


within more narrow limits thatt bott 
| Pain. | Thus, (1). The pleaſures of ie 
body are diminiſnled, Ya” the pains ate 
increafed by their duration. 1 2). The 
too frequent uſe of the objects which 5 — 
pleaſure, zuts an end to the pleaſtife, and 
is followed by many Pains and infirmities; 
but the continued application of pattift 
objects, in place of rendering 9 agree. 
able, produces a greatet degree of Pain. 

£ Again, * Exquifits pleafure can only , 
de produced by ſome patts of the body, 
While all the parts are capable of giving 
exquiſſte pain. And, (4). Though bodily 
pleaſure can only be continued during 4 
ſhort time at once, the Hour of deat is 
the vnly boundary of TOO A 


8 


4 4 8 1 


But though theſe four obſervations & 5 
Mr. Madpertis are juſt, as well as in- 
genious; and though there are greater poſ= 
ible degrees of pain than of pleaſure; yet 
in fact (from which we ean only argue 
juſtly in this caſe) we enjoy many more 
vp ge than we ſuffer -pains from the 
This will be found true, even dur- 
0 part of our difcaſes, dar- 


ing 
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t wn Manon within our: Vie\ 
e old: e much nor 


„ ines: both; to — vita 
cold; the abouring part of mankind who. 
gain their food gh bad ſweat of their 
brows, Par Agr reeable than 
painful ſenſations. A gui greater num- 
er of men enjoy health, than are afflicted 
with ſickneſs. Cruel pains and ſevere diſ- 
eaſes ſeldom attack us. Sickneſs com- 
monly continues only for a ſhort time, 
and this ſhort period does not paſs with- 
out many comforts. Few are abſolutely 
in poverty, compared with thoſe who are 
plentifully or tolerably provided for. Few 
languiſh in priſons, compared with thoſe 
who enjoy liberty; and upon the whole, 
in as far as the ſenſations alone are eſti- 
mated, there is a very S mn on 
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Would to God; thats in comparing our 
e pleaſures and pains, the ſame de- 
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The vices of 


d ber in ae aer 


- view, but . hs aq mal 


to their different kinds. | Aft | 
7 als. hien euere out 0 


abe to determine on which ſide 
luance lies; and whether that black 


„ Formidable train of ugly f 1 
| ene human life 1 1s ſaid to be ſo much in- 
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and ſuſpicions, "fi 
ing apprehenſions! 
the minds, and diſturb the 


caſe; yet this is 
of and. A 


theſe few, only at particular times, are 
thus diſturbed, and . rendered unhappy: 
| Notwithſtanding dangers, and the uncer- 
1 life, as ſad accidents: rarely ha 
pen, there is a general tranquility and 
eurity which prevails among men. T 
1opes add much more to their pre- 
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4 ſions rather render them cr appr. 
give check to 2 ſanguine 2 
would expoſe. _ to — n 


| | imaginary alarms, which create a real di 
_ we are much ofen zladened v 
en hoes 2 flattering - in the 
mean time, and too often attended/ with 
diſappointment, at laſt yield us much 
higher pleaſures, than can be ne 
lanced either by the pain of diſa 
ment, or by our timorous apprehenſions 
of future evils. To be convinced of this, 
let every man examine his own heart, and 
obſerve what: ER n him in the 


world. 


* 


put to flight, there is another body in re- 
ſerve. Throu gh. diſtaſte of preſent enjoy- 
A _ life- itſelf; through peovali- 


neſs, 


ppoint- Be 


Soo tho. 

e: chaten and to their per- 
[_ diftux graſp at what they 
account a higher a Thus the reſt- 
leſneſa of their purſuits, though they felt 
no other — may be thought abun- 


dantly ſufficient to render them more mi-- © 


b n One 
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This diſtaſte and re neſs is 
found among thoſe in higher life; wht, are- 


E by eaſe and indulgence.” They 
are only a ſmall number who are thus over 


delicate: and refined. Few perhaps are al- 
together without ambition; yet, the gene- 
rality of mankind feel it in ſo ſmall a de- 
_ as to be but little diſturbed by towW - 
ering imaginations and extravagant de- 


ſigns. Their ambition-ſcarce ſerves to ex- 
cite them to a proper activity. Whether 


in a higher or lower rank, there are but 


few enen whom: 92 will ſa- 


Utisfy- 


1ols, Se fortfulngs- EL ee, | 
though auger defires aftar Whats 1s ApS T” 
bleſſings which they: polſefs,- os 


ther can this in 1 witle | 
juſtice to the great body of mankind. 
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of men aſtly be fads e unn they 
eee the ir condition, or if 
they defire;what they cannot obtain, their 
d fires are ſo calm, moderate and reaſona- 

_ ble at they. are far more tiippy;in- the 
| epjoyment.of what they poſſeſs, than mi- | 


are in their poſſeſſion, or on account bf 3 
the poſitive evils which they feel, as upon 
the whole renders them more miſerable 
than happy. Some indeed pine away , 
all their days. Melancholy and an 
prey upon their ſpirits, and feed upon 
their vitals, but they are only a ſmall num 
ber who are conſumed in this manner. 
During our heavieſt afflictions, many | 

comforts remain to alleviate our grief. 
The ſorrows of the greateſt part, are ei- 
ther very moderate, even when they are at 
the greateſt hight, or if at any time theß 
riſe high, they abate ſoon, and are but 
of ſhort continuance. So that in truth, 
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. for the loſs of thoſe. comf 


nn be apt 2 conclude at rk 5 
view, n uy e en 2 
e 7 . 

3 But are 5 51 aa more . _ 
"more furious paſſions, ſufficient of them 

ves to render us unhappy? Heu n many 
are conſumed with envy, tormen Et : 
anger, tortured, with revenge! The "he EP 
. which fortune beſtows on their 

s, real or imaginary injuries 
= to themſelves, ſhake their hole 
2 and drive them on to madneis. 
They taſte no joy till they have perpetrated 5 
ſome mighty crime, or executed ſome dire - 
ful purpoſe. But no ſooner have they 3 
done the hoprid deed, than they are dreddßꝓꝑ. 
fully terrified with a ſight of their guilt. 
and pay dear. for the momentary. pleaſure. - 7 
All this muſt be confeſſed. Theſe mali- 
cious and turbulent | paſſions, too often 
interrupt the eaſy flow of our affections, 
and diſturb our happineſs. They are as 
diſtreſſing as they are vicious; yet upon 
the whole, they are either not ſo fr equent, 
or not of ſo long continuance, or they do, 
not come > to ſo great a weiche nor become, 
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» cruelly rere; as not to be greatly: over 
Belanced by e numerous And re- 
gular joys which ariſe from the calmer 
and kinder affections of mankind.” - Upon 
a juſt computation, that part of human 
fe which is under the . of Tuth 
Sitefubor boiſterous paſſions, is ſhort, ecom- 
pared with that part which is ent in a a f. 3 
Rs 8 Pee Yeniev 1 


N * 18, Indeed; FR that thete' 18 ouch 
wee. Ignorance, Folly, and depra- 
N vity in the world: beſides the more fla- 
grant vices, and more furious paſſions of E 
mankind, there are innumerable imper- 
fections and irregularities of a Teſs atro- 
cious nature. All theſe are accompanied 
with inward pain. Every paſſion not du- 
ly ballanced, whether it be too weak or too 
ſtrong, is productive of ſome in ward ail- 
ment. Who therefore can be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to compiite. all thoſe vexations 
of mind, which are natural 'to fuch im- 
perfect creatures? Was there no other 
evidence, the ffegwent changes of their 
opinions, the inſtability of their reſolu- 
4 uy nay, their wh. ans itſelf, too of- 
ten 
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J than Minn within our \ 


View. 2 TY 
ten more painful to the inward ſenſe, than. 
effectual for the correction of their errors, 

manifeſtly ſhow how much they are 4. 
ſiatisſied Wo their own undukt and con- 
— 5 1 
Bot eee al theſe + vices and . 
weakneſſes, which indeed are great and 
numerous, and can never be ſufficiently - 
lamented, it muſt be acknowledged, on 
the other hand, that imperfe& as men 
are, they diſcover a high regard to natural 
juſtice and benignity, and employ them- 
elves much more in ſocial intercourſe” in 
offices of friendſhip, in innocent, juſt and 
beneficent actions, than in a wicked and 
malicious exerciſe of their power. There 
is a great deal of honeſty and good mean- 
ing among men. The character of every 
man is of a mixed kind. Divines and 
moraliſts will not allow that the greateſt 
part of them are thoroughly virtuous: 
_ Yet there is certainly ſuch a high | quan- 
tity of an inferior and more imperfect vir- 
tue, as ſecures to them inward pleaſures, 
much ſuperier to their pains. Notwith- 
ſtanding their fickleneſs and Inſtability, 
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they are far more caripfied than diſſatisfied 
with their own conduct. That aw 
cern which-ariſes from remorſe and re- 
pentance, is more allied to pleaſure than 
to pain. As our ingenious author ob- 
ſerves, it contains a cure for that diſtreſs 
which it brings along with it, and a pre- 


ſervative againſt future 'pains « of the ſame 


kind. The more ſenſibly. they are felt at 


any particular time, we ſhall be in les 
ae of feeling them afterwards: | 


PR Beſides theſe enjoyments a are 
Fee derived from virtue, or a 
goodneſs of heart, the contemplation of 
truth, and the purſuits of knowledge, are 
fertile ſources of bliſs. There is a lively 
joy which ſprings up in the mind upon its 
enlarging its pfoſpects, and tracing the 
beautiful relations and wiſe deſigns of na- 
ture and art. And though in this, there 
is alfo an alloy, though much ſtudy is a 
wearineſs of the fleſh *; though the pow- 
ers of the ſoul, as well as thoſe of the bo- 


nem n by too conſtant exerciſe: yet, T 
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| 'S our ingenious author likewiſe confeſſes, | 
there is a remarkable advantage on the fide 
of the pleaſures of the mind. The plea- 

fares which ariſe from virtue and know- 
ledge, (1). Do not paſs away with 
rapidity. (2). Are not weakened with 
enjoyment. (3). Do not render the mind 

feeble. On the contrary. (1). They are 
durable. (2). They are encreaſed by be- 
ing continued or repeated. (3). They for- 
tify the mind. Happily too, they are much 
under our own command, and providence 
hath put it in our own power to indulge 
in them to the full. Thus, after making 
allowance = the weak- 


„there is 
enough to © convince us 2 vol reaſon 


and reflection, as well as our ſenſes, are 
| ſources of much greater pleaſure than pain. 


In this manner, if we take a more par- 
ticular ſurvey of human life, we ſhall ſee 
leſs reaſon to complain of its wretchedneſs. 
Let us not magnify either our misfortunes 

or our vices. Let us not indulge ourſelves 
in gloomy ſpeculations apart from the 
world. Let us give up our falſe and pee- 

e Ty be. 


There is more Har PINS» © 

1 theories of human nature. take. a. 
' ſhare in the buſineſs of life, mix in the 
aſſemblies of mankind, obſerve how much . 
pleaſure they feel in their labours, as well. 


as in their et during their diſtreſ- 


ſes, as well as in their happier ſeaſons. 
Let us liſten to their diſcourſe ; behold the | 

chearfulneſs of their faces, and the gaiety 
of their appearance; . conſider the lively 
and innocent joys of a more early age, 
when they are free from anxiety and care; 
the more ſolid and extenſive plans of their 


riper years, and the calmneſs and trari qui- 


k . 


lity of old age, and we ſhall be ——— ; 
that all their ſecret chagrins, bear but a 
ſmall proportion to their more numerous, 
more. various, more conſtant, and more 
lasting 1 e FA VE WF 

Tt wall be im ;poſlible, W to de- 
monſtrate this to the conviction of all 
men. It is not capable of mathematical 
or metaphyſical, but only of moral evi- 
dence. Men muſt be referred to their 
feelings, and to their experience, and will 
differ greatly in their ſentiments, accord- 
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different circumſtances of their lives. 
Moſt things have two handles, and may 
be repreſented in different lights. Happy 
the man who ſteadily views them in that 
light, which is not only the cleareſt, but 
the moſt agreeable. In this reſpect, Mr. 
Maupertuis is truly unfortunate, as his 
opinions muſt render him incapable of 
| thoſe encouraging and rapturous views of 
nature, for which there 1s a real founda- 
tion. And though his ſentiments on this 
ſubject, are not inconſiſtent with the be- 
lief of a wiſe and good providence; yet, 
in ſo far as the doctrine of providence de- 
pends upon reaſon, and the light of na- 
ture, the argument muſt appear ſtronger, 
in proportion as we can ſee more clearly, 
that there is more b than e ; 
1 human Efe. 
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| 0 « (ai de | Philoſophic d Morale? is r, JF 
fortunately of opinion, that the pains of 
human lik are greater than its pleaſures; 

yet, happily 5 he eſtabliſhes a principle =; + 
which ſerves to vindicate the conduct of — 
providence; ſince it m | 2d fr | 
his doctrine, that mens miſery ought to be 1 
imputed to their own folly ar d vices, and | 
not to the order of nature. e 


According to this principle, men are 
endued with liberty, by which they have . 
te power over their actions, and are maſ- | 
« ters of their own fate. At leaft, they | 
e may contend ſo ſucceſsfully againſt 'the 1 
e greateſt pains in nature, that if they 
cannot at all times entirely overcome 

TY F e them, 


220 Of Livery and Nzce $817y. ; 


* them, they may at all times Prevent a 
„ total overthrow,” N 

This power, which we can exert over 

our actions, and over nature itſelf in ſuch 

a high degree, ariſing from liberty, is ac- 
al, by this acute writer, to be- 

long to human nature: : '* The Sophiſt 

©. (ſayshe) may. diſpute againſt it, but if 
* we will honeſtly- look into our own 
hearts, we will be ſenſible, of ſuch. a 


« power within us. The nature of it is 


indeed myſterious, but that there is ach 
« a power 18 altogether meomteſuble,” 


I this principle is well. Ganded, f 
- queſtion © Whether there 1s a greater ſum 

* of pleaſures or pains in human life * is 
25 mach leſs conſequence... For if we are 
ly poſſeſt of liberty, there will be a 
ay foundation for diſtinguiſhing between 
the works of God and men; on which 
ſuppoſition, however much men may 
have disfigured thoſe ſcenes i in which they 
have been ſuffered to act a part, the great 
drama of the © great Poet“ or Creator, 

may be found to be perfect. 

It 
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It with therefore, bes proper to 


e — — art to ac 
are, as it were, Joint. e creator, or 


Without a T 


ſonant to our internal feelings, moſt con- 


” | ſonant to the common ſenſe, 1 common 


ns 5 mankind ; and moſt agreeable 


Among: men. 


u che aha hands many. y philoſopt hers 
ntend, that liberty is a contradiction: 


— is impoſſible in nature: that theſe 
internal feelings to which men refer (if 
ſuch feelings muſt be acknowledged) at 

either deluſive, or of too obſcure à nature 
to give any light in this queſtion: that 


the common opinion of mankind is a bad 


teſt of truth; and that whatever may be 


the opinion of the multitude, or of the 


enthubaſtical an ſuperſtitious part of the 
| world, 


mne | 


proper ly workers = Oe abs ; = * 


of ſach an.inward Le is va con- 


1 nſions. of thoſe who firſt e- 
Rabliſhed. e ty hr we ee | 
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intricate debate 


f an abſolute nee 
by: en all orxatures H 
3 00 to n 1e r (hall 


be b. 


1 wm une, ey theſe Profo Dects, 
to — in r pere chat as — 
| ws ape liberty ee 

| of God; er 3 


At queſtion which may k ap 
poſed to be allied to ſuch a abject. 210 
ſince there are different opinions, and the 
"11d are greatly divided in cheſe matters, 

it may be uſeful to obſerve what may be 
ſaid on either of theſe fyſtems, to vindie 
providence, and to aceount for thoſe & 
VETO fo pf led to rr LY Oy on 
not be n detfary 4 enter derhy into thek 

„ or nicely to define the 
words „ Uberty and « neceſſity. his 
might give occaſion to a logomachy. At 


| will be Tafficient to oppoſe two ſchemes, 


„ „„ which 


9 


0 « From what they have:dvew), « on; thatthe 
world 


cc 


might have eam different im many 


yay — i Wil i 

15 confider what 2 be — 
Tack of ben, 40 vindicate 
ount . g ene e 


— . 
* 
hes 


n 4 


0 | ah Link Ta) 3 At b pleatletl by thoſe 
who would fupport the ſcheme of an ab- 


ſolkttte uncontroulable neceſſity, to which 


they would ſubject all creatures, thut as it 
i confelſed that bodies are merely paſſive, 
per all their motions neceſfarily, 
re to the impreſſed force; und as 
beings, which are only capable ef in- 
ſtincts, are invariably guided by theſe in- 
ſtinèts; ſo rational creatures, whether 
higher or lower, can only be excited to 
action, by motives ariſing in a tonftatit 

ET ſuc- 


i « dolire or: averſion, which, again, 
ret the, purſuits. of theſe rational cre 


4 What can be mar Inconcefvable (do they 
ſay) than that a rational creature ſhould 
chuſe to act without any motive, w 5 

am view, TX without Any reaſon, to . 
mine his choice? Or that he ſhould pre- 
fer, where he ſees no ground for prefe- 
rence? When a reſolution. is taken, and 
* 4 choice i is made, upon what is it found- 
<« ed? (fays an ingenious writer). certainly 
Ke upon. ſome. reaſon or motive, however 
« ſilent . or weak. No man in his ſenſes 
«ever. made choice of one thing before 
« another, without being able to aſſign 
« a'reaſon, weak or ſtrong, for the pre- 
4 ference.—If this be an undoubted fact, 
« jt follows of conſequence, that the de- 
cc termination muſt reſult from that mo- 
4% tive which has the greateſt influence for 


7 the 


1 act hon — 
10! . motives 0 and 


how wever, i is — neceſſary r that 
« of the moſt rational. Such is our con- 
be  ſtitotion, that we cannot ' exert a ſingle. 
action, but with ſome view, aim, or 


oe rue — motive: necef. 


© NECENAr rily-produces the aRtior A ee it 
— > + ebſtructed by ſome foreign force. 

7 Every inclination and choice 1 is unavoid- 
r ably" cauſed or occalſi ned by: the pres 


* erted in order to brig: about foe! ond 
or event, this end or event mult be the 

c object of deſire.— If we do not deſire to 
3 accompliſh an event, we cannot poſſibly 
tc act in order to bring it about. Deſire 
y and action, are then intimately con- 
© neted.—OQOur deſires obviouſly,” are not 
under our own power, but are raiſed by 

means that depend not upon us; and if 
> our deſires are not under our own po- 


1 * 


« eſire or to any view, purpoſe, or de- 
dar ale wels which payer, 
- « of. it, — to bet an abſurdi y altoę 
« ther inconſiſtent with a ration 8 
4 At this rate we could not wes on-any 
« man. Promiſes, oaths, vows, WoL 
* vain; for nothing can ever bind or fi 
one | who is influenced by no motive. 
* The diſtinction of characters dend be | 
« at an end; for a perſon cannot 
character who hath no fixed or uni 
principle of attion-, Nay, moral virtue 
« itſelf, and all the force of law, rule, and 
« obligation, would; on this hypotheſis, be 
et nothing; for no creature can be the ſub- 
« ject: of rational or moral government, 
-<© whoſe actions, by the conſtitution of. its 
« nature, are independent of motives, and 
« whoſe will is caprieians and arlurery. 
To exhort, to inſtruct, to promi 
* threaten, would be to no purpoſe, In 
* ſhort, ſuch a creature, if ſuch could 
26 . would be a * bizzarre and un- 
1 S ac- 


have a 


« — e eee could ſerve no . 
end. The mind of man is paſſive, in 
receiving impreſſions of things as good 
or evil: according to theſe impreſſions, 
t the laſt judgment of the underſtanding 
5 e. formed. which the will ne- 
ti ceſſarily obeys.” :nce, not the ſmal- 
teſt link of the 8 chain of cauſes 
and effects can be broken, nor any one 
neee ene. FEY 


| Thus do philoſophers m mair ain an un- 
avoidable neceſſity in all the actions of 
men; from which doctrine it ſeems to be 
a neceſſary conſequence, That the author 
of nature wk accountable toe * hs evils 


which affect : human nated 


The e in ee 400 an eee 
neceſſity, will proceed much in the ſame 
I manner in * caſe of all rational "ings 


* Thee: arguments for motel n bs mon 
to liberty, are quoted from a moſt ingenious eſſay © of 
Liberty and Neceſſity; among a collection of eſſays 
on the — — of en and natural een 2d. 
lit Eee, 1758. eee 
22 1 what 


* 
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tſoever. None of them can act with- 
out or againſt motives: God himſelf muſt 
be guided in the ſame manner. The dif- 
_ ference can only lie here ; that as he is 
of all beings the moſt highly rational, he 
muſt always be directed by reaſons which 
are truly the beſt; and that he does not 
derive his perceptions from any other be- 
ing, but has them from all eternity, by 
an original neceſſity in his own nature. 
However, according to theſe philoſophers, 
this cannot leave him the leaſt degree of 
liberty in acting; ſince he is neceſſarily i in- 
fluenced by thoſe eternal perceptions, and 
muſt always do what is beſt. Thus all 
things above and below, are linked toge- 
ther by an uncontroulable neceſſity, and 
nothing could ever have happened but in 
the preciſe manner in which it has actu- 
e e eee 


The moſt able patrons of the nt of 
ations beings, are far from denying that 
theſe arguments are ſpecious. They con- 
ts that the queſtion concerning liberty 
is myſterious. : They allow that this 
ber of 18 "wy perplexed, and 
has 
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has given occaſion to thorny ä in all 
learned any di e ages. k 5 FH, | 


w_— But: they will not for this 2 Aban- 
gon the defence of liberty. They con- 
tend, that liberty, though myſterious, 
ought not to be denied; and that the in- 
ternal feelings, or conſciouſneſs, or belief, 
or fancy of the human mind (or what- 
ever it is, or by whatever name that ſhall 
be called, by which we imagine ourſelves 
to be free) ought not to be deemed delu- 
ſive, on account of the ſtrongeſt metaphy- 
ſical arguments, taken from the nature of 
our perceptions, or from the force or in- 
fluence of motives. Nay, as the ſubject is 
ſo myſterious, and the arguments are only 
metaphyſical, this is a ſufficient reaſon 
(according to ſuch gentlemen) why theſe 
feelings of liberty ought not to be pro- 
nounced deluſive; — conſequences of 
pronouncing thus boldly, and ſubjecting 
mankind to the indiſſolveable and fatal 
chains of an abſolute neceſſity, being of 
too dangerous importance to be riſked for 
the ſake of the moſt ſpecious metaphyſical 
3 or more properly, metaphyſi- 
Fe” 22 en 


* 
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cal quibbles that can 3 
in 0 Aale a ulye 


are influenced? Vet bodies are only 


How narrow tight limited (Gy: A. | 


metaphyſical philoſophers) is the capacity 
of man? [How far is he from being able 


to explain all the properties of bodies, and 
the various powers by which their motions 
pak 
five: they yield blindly to that forcewhich is 
impreſſed : they have no inward drinciple 


or activity by which their motions can be 
| concealed. They are alſo the 0 objects of 
our ſenſes, and we can make a thouſand. 
experiments upon their ſubſtance. Vet 
we are not able to trace the manner in 
which they operate on many occaſions, 
How much leſs is it to be expected 
we ſhould be able to explain the ſecret 
ſprings of action, in a ſpirit which is 


neither viſible'to the eye, nor is the object 
of any other external ſenſe, nor ftands 3 in 
need of a foreign impulſe, but is es 


with an wan principle of eee 


If there is any ſuch thing as a ſubſtance 


in the creation, this mvifible being 1 is moſt. 
cer- 


5 4 \ | 
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certainly a ſub 


which notwithſtanding all the changes in 
our bodies, or alterations in our methods 
of thinking, remains the ſame identical 


ſelf, as long as we preſerve our conſciouſ- 
neſs, is certainly of a dignity far ſuperior 


to the whole ſyſtem of matter. This fyſ- 


tem, how large, how glorious ſoever, is 
wholly inſenfible of its own exiſtence. Its 


exiſtence cannot be of any advantage to 
_ itſelf, It has been raiſed up, and is pre- 
ſerved for the fake of thoſe ſpiritual cings 
which are made capable of perceiving it. 
The ſyſtem of matter is indeed real. 
When ſpirits pereeive a body by any of 
cheir ſeriſes, they do not perceive nothing, 
t ſomething that is real; yet if a com- 
pa ſon can be allowed, the exiſtence of ' - 
a a ſpirit may juſtly be ſaid to be more real. 
Compared | md this, the exiſtence of bo- 


dies is of a leſs ſubſtantial, and more ſha- 


dowy nature. Conſciouſneſs of ww” 4 is 


Wy alter nit fign of real exiſtence. fe 


But chovgh! ſpirits are certainly, of | 
al b the moſt real, there is ſome- 


04. uy 


ſubſtance. The ſeul of man, 
or that which each of us calls ourſelf, 
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thing very myſterious in their nature. As 
for other ſpirits beſides our own, in firigt 
propriety of language, and according to 
the cleareſt expreſſions in philoſophy, per- 
haps we cannot be ſaid to form an idea 
of them, or to perceive them. To con- 
ceive, rather than to perceive them, is 
perhaps a more proper expreſſion-. We 
conceive them as images of ourſelves, or 
as having a reſemblance to our own ſpi- 
rits, and as endued with the ſame kind of 
faculties. By heightening theſe - faculties | 
as much as is poſſible, and removing all 
imperfections, we riſe to a. conception of 
the Deity. We are indeed more nay 
acquainted with our own ſpirits; we are 
inward ly conſcious of their exiſtence, os 
of their powers, faculties, and affections. 
But notwithſtanding this inward con ci- 
ouſneſs, we are far from being able to un- 
fold the nature of that active being we 
call ourſelf; we cannot explain how it 
performs its various operations. Of the 
operations themſelves, we are inwardly: 
conſcious, but the nature of the being it- 
ſelf, abſtracted from its operations, is a 
e myſtery. What it is that ope· 


1 ates 


that thinks era canceives, de. 
liber ates, wills, 8 eter nem, and i Mr: 
what manner. from what: ee prinei- 
ple; whether wholly.; from what we call 
motives, or only in part; or whether what 
we call motives in ſtriẽt ſpeech have any 
influence at all, and whether chere i is not 
a PP Aiflerent principle: of determina- 
never be able fully to reſolve... One thing, ö 
however, the aſſerters of liberty can ne- 
ver allow, that men are abſolutely incon- 
troulably, or irreſiſtibly determined by the 
force of motives ariſing from perceptions 
or impreſſions of good and evil from with- 
out, in a conſtant ſucceſſion; in receiving 
which perceptions they are wholly paſſive. 
In oppoſition to this, they maintain, that 
whatever is the principle of their ac- 
tivity, it does not ariſe from this foreign 
force or influence alone; but reſides, partly 
at leaſt in the mind itſelf, which has an 
inward principle of activity. On which 
account, men have a free choice, are ma- 
ſters of their own actions, produce them, 
and are accountable for them; or the ac- 


7 


Ht : 15 = tions 


Z ſeived — or N according to 5 the 
eee ONTO 396% 12k 


SH 


. LLE SHO, 


; + 
— 


* eee Meret auputing as ane 
a» poſſible; let it — baud the 
moſt able: defenders of liberty 
end to explain this liberty of lis Toit; 
ar ſhew how the mind is ——— or | 
determines itſelf : they confeſs they can- 
not explain this fully; and think it is 
explicabe in our Preſent condition. - They 
mind, is not ny from what is —— 
bat 56 nagar rtly at eaſt, from ſomething in 
the mind Melk; and that the contrary pro- 
poſition, that the mind can only be deter- 
mined by what is called the mn or 
force of motives, or prof] ec | 
to it by means of ſomething enten is 
only an hypotheſis invented to explain he 
manner of our acting, and is not ſup- 
ported (as the metaphyfical philoſophers 
pretend) by any demonſtration or dif- 
tinct view of philoſophic trath, oo 
MELT 9 It 


ſide. "Boe, which: reaon, af it could: be 
clearly demonſtrated to manl 
undeniable principles of reaſon and bumas 
| knowledge, that they never could have 
being always! determined by Wen l 


not determine himſelf, bus is wholly de- 
termined by others Which will be illuſ⸗ 
trated in the courſe of the argument) ſo no 

man who knows this, can ever believe 
himſelf guilty. Now ſince it is confeſſed, 
that this pretended demonſtration of our 


being under a foreign influence, conſe- 
quently of our not being guilty,” is not 
able to deliver thoſe philoſophers 
pretend to ſee W e ber- of it — the | 
| l ſenſe 


5 bas. oh that there is not 


2 
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ſenſe ef guilt, but leaves chem td con- 
Ane cheinſthes/ias! heartily as the mere 
vulgar; this is an irrefragable demon- 
any real, but 
only a pretended demonſtration in this 
caſe. In truth, what is called a demon- 
ſtration in this matter, is nothing, and 
can be nothing but a ſpecious ſophiſm, 
vain philoſophy, or play of words, which 
cannot prevail againſt the inward feeling 
and conſciouffieſs of the mind; and can 
juſtly be called nothing but darkening 
| n by n ee pes, m_ 


We e ought not esse, ford the ſake of 
this vain philoſophy, to pronounce the in- 
ward feelings of liberty to be delufive: 
we ought not, on account of ſuch meta- 
phyſical arguments, to eſtabliſh 'the doc- 
trine of an abſolute - neceſſity, which is 
contrary to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, and (however innocently or piouſly 


it may be maintained by philoſophers or 


divines) ſeems, in its own nature, ſubver- 
ſive of ese IR and ern ae | 


* 


. Job xxxviii. 2. 


The 


* 
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The ſum of the debate ſeen 60 be this 
bsh. The defenders of an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, pretend that they cannot LONGeive, 
nay that it is altogether inconceiva : 
impoſſible, that rational beings, w wh 
higher or lower, can be excited, moved, 
influenced, or determined to act, unleſs * 

from views or proſpects, which move or 
influence them, and are therefore called 
motives. The greateſt ſtrength of their 
cauſe conſiſts in the difficulty there is in e 
plaining the reaſon or manner of acting 
in rational natures, according to any other 
hypotheſis ;' and in particular, in conceiv- 
ing how the ſupreme being, Who is infi- 
nitely perfect, can: be determined to act 
in any other manner than by preferring 
that one thing, which in every caſe he 
cannot but ſee to be beſt upon the whole. 
The ſupporters of liberty, confeſs that this 
is a myſterious ſubject: they do not pre- 
tend to explain in what manner rational 
beings, whether lower or higher, or the 
higheſt, are influenced or moved, but 
they will not admit eee 5 


We 1 3 2 18 | APPS N 
pies x; Bel. 
n 


: aue 8 W bal er no and therefore thi 0 


nor could mankinc 


what they have ; ſeems at 


4 e and cannot be cer 
cluded from ſuch an imperfect knowledge 
as we can __ nin; to in n lublime 


nat Rojo hot aides -— ä 
. it is influenced , 1 


m may as be yolk. > 


= fem Healy. — Ae that 9 0 
could poſſibly have happened other wiſe 
than it has done; that neither could Gd 
have formed the Univerſe in any: reſpect 


different fn: what he hath formed it; 
„in any one inſtance, 
in any way different from 

rſt view, 

> be one of thoſe: paradoxes invented by 

ntrary to the common ſenſe 

y con- 


per 
2 1 ee 8 dochtide ho. men are 


wholly determined from without, in the 
manner that ee explained, is of ſuch 


„ and draws along 


itivitonhat! raxs bei called-fachialarming 
4 conſequences, as ought to deter us from 


em- 


a 


cannot 1 — 2 


This is the ſum of the 4 — l 
be proper to illuſtrate ſome, of da a 
ments more fully. 5 

1 flects en the . Vage 


f the world, will net readily wi; that 
ank cient times, believed 
ſeheme of an — necelng. The 
ſimplicity. of theſe ages, render 

5 — of ſuch a reſinement. Not only 

did the firſt men imagine themſelves to be 

free agents, but in all ren the world. 

was old before any philoſapher 
who taught the doctrine af an abſolute 
neceſſity. - Long before ſuch a doctrine 
had been heard of, laws had been formed, 
government had been eſtabliſhed, and 
tribunals for enn Ak ©. Miele e 
en, erected- 


_ 0 7 
3 * 
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akon we examine whit is 
to the natural courſe of affair 
difficult to conceive how uch eli. 5 
ments could ever have been thougt 
if any other doctrine had Prevailed than 
that of liberty. Or if men had imagin- 
ed; that all Adr were neceſſary, and 
that nothing could happen other wiſe than 
it actually did, that they would ever have 

ha, oe? to juridical puniſhments. 7 T9 7 


Metaphyſical philoſophers may | . 
-inmgine; and moſt fincerely believe, that 
human judges and tribunals are conſiſtent 


with ſuch a doctrine. After ſuch inſtitu 
tions have b \ eſtabliſhed, they may be 
continued; though the doctrine of neceſ- 
ſity has crept in among philoſophers; but 

the firſt inſtitution of them, muſt have 
been in times before any ach en, 
had been —_— in the world. r 
os 0 ara is it en bangen in the leaſt p Gs 
5 1 that if the bulk of mankind had 
£ believed the doctrine of an abſolute in- 
controulable neceſſity, they would have 
ee judges _ tribunals for pu- 
OY 
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| ilty ; that it is highly proba- 


| ble 5 a doctrine was firſt publiſhed, ' 
mankind were not only ſurpriſed, but 
that ĩt muſt have been conceived to be con- 
5 _ to morality, and inconſiſtent with the 


this very account, 


> of human laws. For which cauſe; 


1 doctors who firſt taught it, muſt have 


found themſelves obliged; from a regard to 


their character, to propound it very cauti- 
5 ouſſy and with many apologies. Such cau- 
tion has indeed been neceſſary for the meta- 
phyſical philoſophers in every age: for tho 


whole nations have profeſſed a belief, that 
was perhaps, at bottom, inconſiſtent with the 


doctrine of liberty; yet they have imagi- 


ned that they actually maintained it: and 
the doctrine of an abſolute neceſſity, ha- 
ving in general been thought extravagant, 
many ſpecious anſwers have been offered 


to the objections which have been raiſed 


_ 


a it. 


But notwithſtanding the moſt 1 
* and the moſt ingenious ſolutions 
of difficulties, in which many of the moſt 


acute men Who ever appeared in the 


R world, 
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world, have exerciſed their gre t Aalen 
the caſe. retnains, and, always. 
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nn doctors may | boaſt! of the 
ſtrength of their cauſe, it will be found 
impoſſible to defend the juſtice of human 5 
. puniſhments, on the hs ty Ns iy an ab- 
| ſolute arif. e „ NA 8 5 
STE (14 Bar 

1 is the as Fas al of — 
and of a juſt condemnation by a human 
judge. No man is puniſhable, when it is 
evident, that though he killed his neigh- 
bour with a ſword, he had neither an) 
intention, nor any inclination to kill him, 
but that the 5 was forcibly put into 
his hand, and his hand was forcibly im- 
pelled to thruſt it into his neighbour'sbody. 
Wherever a man is deprived of his liberty, 
and put under external heros, he * em- 
ed to be 1 innocent. 


T here 18 a e 3 eee 
internal and external force, or between 
the force that is uſed on the body, and 
that which is uſed on the mind. But 

0 whether: it is uſed on the one or the other, 
6 | 11 
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eh preſent” ſub 
ſufficient to juſtify the puniſhmer 

wicked man, that he has had n 
ections, in conſequence af - which he 
committed a hurtful action. H it be ſup- 


neceſſity by 
inclinations, and in all the actions of his 


lie; nothing ing he hath done can juſtly be 


1 
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| ic iti proceeds from an external agent, and 


is'a fral force, em of judgment muſt 
be ever the ſame. - Whether a man com- 
pells me to commit an unlawful action by 


ry applying external force to my body; or by 
charms, i potions, magic, ſorcery, or any 


foreign influence on my mind; if this is 
made evident to 4 buman-teibunal, I 


ought whe bg rag 19 =y JOG: ever. 


VT S108 
e cee will hs: ell; Hines 5 
ject: of debate. It is not 
een 


poſed, that from the firſt moment of his 
being, he was laid under an abſalute 
an external agent in all his 


imputed to him, but to the being who 
jected him to this cruel neceſſity. 


ä What injuſtice therefore muſt it be in 
any human tribunal, to call ſuch a mi- 
ferable wretch to an account, and to Be 


h him for any crimes whatſoever. 
i = R 2 2 3 
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Fu wha ther deſerves to e 
8 ev — for any xs eber ore 
an rr or can ene . e 


is ti true it may be 9 thats human 
tribunals are Ale though mankind 
have no liberty, but are ſubjected to an 

abſolute neceſſity. Tis for the benefit of 
mankind, it may be ſaid. Tis neceſ- 
ſary for preſerving the order of the world, 
that actions which are dangerous to ſo- 
ciety ſhould be prevented; or when they 


are committed, ſhould be followed: by 


painful conſequences. Abſtracting from 
the queſtion, whether ſuch actions can be 
called vices or not, and whether the per- 
ſons who commit them can be ſaid to be 
criminals; the actions in their own nature 
are dangerous to mankind, and Tor this 
reaſon they muſt be curbed. A judge might 
ſay to the perſon who hath Peper 
the action, We muſt deter mankind 
e from ſuch hurtful actions, no mat- 
« ter whether they are crimes or not; 
we can only deter them by puniſhments, 
* which we ſhall conſider . in no other 
10 " Hin than as ns motives to ex- 
5 1 cite 


# 


ER 
te ci a 


_ &©/inflicted- at rande 
"not afford a ſulficient motive to cauſe 
„ mankind to abſtain from the hurtful 
actions. A rule muſt therefore be laid 
* down; for pointing out the perſon wo 
* is to be puniſhed The the public good. 
What better rule can be eſtabliſhed, - 
than that the perſon who hath: com- 
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to A conduct wh ch 1 is ber 3 aT cial to 
10 ſoclety. "Theſe: N cannot be 
m; for they would 


Bir the action ſhould ſuffer ? This 
deter others from doing the like, 


« and 4 excite. better affections. You; the 


' accuſed, | have committed this 


« hurtful deed. This has been clearly | 
be proved ' againſt you. The law con- 


* demns you to bear the puniſhment for 


ec your correction or deſtruction, or for 
<« the. correction and benefit of mankind. 


Do not repine againſt the ſentence, but 
« ſuffer it patiently 1 50 your own, or for 
{ the public good. 46 e 


Same; perhaps, might be bild 
or at leaſt puzzled by ſuch reaſonings. 


The authority, the juſtice, or the ſup- 
Foun ſuperior talents of the judges, might 


K q” con- 


pher, and = not. ſtand in ape of- his 
- judge, how eafily might he make a re- 
„ Why ſhould I ſuffer (might he 

ec anſwer) Iwho have done nothing to de- 
« ſerve this condemnation? Tis ;:true, 1 
& committed the action, but from the firſt 
moment of my being, I have been under 
an abſolute neceſſity. I have been ne- 
* ceſſarily determined in this, and in every 
* other action of my life. I could not do 
e any other thing but what IT have done, 
Vou who are my judges know this to be 
true. Do not, therefore, impute any 
«thing to me. Do not make me ſuffer 
for the crimes of another who hath laid 
* the ſnare for me, and put me under a 
* cruel neceſſity. - Nature, perhaps, has a 
*ñuſt title to puniſh. me according to her 
« own ſchemes of working, and according 
* to the connections which ſhe has eſta- 
* þliſhed. This is not the place to dif- 
pute her rights, nor can we hinder na- 
ture from acting as the - pleaſes; - But 
& you have no title to ſacrifice me for the 
ec , public good, Do not you commit in- 
: ce juſtice, 
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= juſtice.” Do not © eredt, nor give 
e any ſanction to erer and injuſt tribu- 
_ © nals: Do not you add to the calami- 
te ties which are brought upon us by na- 

ture. We will be foreed to ſubmit to 
« her laws, but there is not equal reaſon 


«.or neceſſity for ſubmiting to'your ial 
0 cee.“ i | 


0 


on * W may dy! ſuppoſed to 
reply. Not only did you, the n 
4 accuſed, commit this deed, but 
te committed it voluntarily. No man 4 
« ſtrained you. You committed it from 
«© choice. You preferred doing it, to every 
other action, at the time when you did 
« jt, "You deliberated upon it. Vou con- 
« ſidered the reaſons and arguments on 
r both fides. You put the queſtion to 
ef yourſelf, whether you would do 4 or 
« not, and Ut length, you determined 
« yourſelf” to do it. Do not therefore 
_ « blame either the law, or the judges; 
but blame yourſelf, and ſubmit to that 
fate which you have brought upon your- 
Es by your own unworthy choice to 
<< perpetrate a wicked action 
1 „ «It 
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0 It is true, too true indeed (the ſuppoſ- 
« ed criminal might reply) that I did it vo · 
« Iuntarily, or from choice: but here is my 
« greateſt misfortune, for which 1 ;have 
« reaſon to complain | moſt | juſtly. and 
« bitterly ; firſt, againſt Nature, or 
ce author of nature; and in the Grad 
« place, againſt the injuſtice of human 
e laws. You know well that I am a poor 
ce creature, made to act as I have done 
« in every circumſtance of my life. It is 
e not long ſince I came into the world. 
« ] did not make myſelf, I was made by 
< another. I received my nature, and all 
« my faculties mediately or immediately 
« from nature, or from the author of 
nature. I had not a choice what 1 
0 ſhould be, or with what faculties I 


 & ſhpuld he endued. I had not a choice 
ec in what manner I ſhould be determined 


te or influenced, but nature reſolved, that 
te train of perceptions in a conſtant ſuc- 
« ceſſion, ſhould be preſented to me, with- 
e ont any influence of mine; that 1 
<« ſhould be wholly paſſive in receiving 
« theſe perceptions or impreſſions; and 
« that I ſhould be uncontroulably, or ir- 


* ce re- | 


« | frained — —— accord e force 
& which- I was made 10 Faden an ex- 
< ternal cauſe. Hence all my miſeryl At 
«; that unlucky moment when 3 
this hurtful ( I cannot call» it criminal) 
action, I was irreſiſtibly moved by theſe 
« ;mpreſſions from a foreign power. I 
had no power to reſiſt them. My will, 
et my choice, my inclination, were con- 
+ ſtrained to yield, not indeed by any cor- 
« poral violence, for of this they are in- 
te capable; but by a force ſuited to their 
nature, a force of another kind indeed, 
but fully as ſtrong, nay | irreſiſtible. 
te Have pity. upon me; havepity. upon me, 
te my judges: you all know this to be true, 
*© you yourſelves are under the ſame” in- 
te fluence. You are more fortunate in- 
« deed than I have been; you have felt 
another ſet of perceptions; Hitherto 
« you have been ſafe from human tribu- 
„nals; yet you do not know how ſoon 
te you may be brought before them, for 
« doing an action, to which, at the time 
* of doing it, you ſhall be irreſiſtibly mo- 
be ved. Make my caſe your own; lay 
down 


\ 


« appea.in — Sanger 
19 offered. 1 . ſet — — ; 
that I might move you to be merciful 
and juſt, and to 2 in your 
high ſphere, to aboliſh Peg 


2 mant the innocent.” > TIT 


. But are not i n — en * [it 
c& judge might reply) are not you inwardly 
convinced of your guilt? Do not you 
« blame yourſelf ? N not you blame 
s yourſelf for committing this action the 
moment after you had committed it? 
« Your conſcience teſtifies againſt you, and 
e tells you, you are guilty, Why will you 
te therefore by vain ſubterfuges, and idle 
cc cavils, ſeek to juſtify yourſelf, to lay 
the blame of your guilt on nature, 
« and to reproach the laws of your coun- 
10 Wh and of all mankind 5 e 


e I cannot bz my iu (the Brey 
« accuſed might anſwer) Icannot deny that 

I am now made ſenſible that I am guilty. 

40 r is a bitter n of my miſery, 
col 1 - * and 
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2 


«+ . "that it! was not a 717 and 


4 3 3 


« that I ,ought not to have. committed it; 
c but 77 fainter ſenſe Was overf Shin 


cc my Sas hi the — 8 I was con- 
* vinced that the commiſſion of it Was 
4 beſt upon the whole. This convic- 
e tion was ſo ſtrong, that it became ir- 

« reſiſtible. Unhappily I fell into the 
cc ſnare,, and. perpetrated the deed. But 
no ſooner had 1. done it, than, oh 
« cruel nature! I was immediately made 
* to ſee, as it were, with other eyes. Ano- 
« ther ſet of perceptions ruſhed. into my 
* mind; Contrary to truth and reaſon, I 
« was forced to admit, that I might, and 
« ought to have acted Aer, than ' 
« did. This fancy ſtill remains with me, 
and greatly heightens my miſery. It is 
« not poſſible for me wholly to deliver 
* myſelf from this galling thought. But 
« though this ſpectre of guilt haunts me 
day and night, and often intrudes itſelf 
into my mind, I will never yield my 
| full aſſent to that * of which it 
* Would 


17 of nf rb rebb 514 L. 


« would perſuade me. "In" opp ofition to 
ce ſuch a belief, I know, and can demon- 

« ſtrate, from the principles of reaſon and 
* human knowledge, that Tyler Was, 
N nor poſſibly could be guilty, It becomes 
« you dee my judges, to acquit me, fince 
« ye all know that I was at that time, and 
« have been ever ſince I had a being, un- 
« der an incontroulable n from e ex- 
« * ternal cauſes.” e m_ 
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Thus, actolgibg't to Gs FRO if fiber, 
it will be found impoſſible to vindicate pu- 
nilhments by a human tribunal, upon the 

ſuppoſition 1 that the perſon puniſhed, wa 
laid under an abſolute neceſſity by on 
cauſes in all his inclinations, and in the 
whole of his conduct, from the firſt mo- 
ment of his being. It is of 1 no conſe- 
quence in this argument, what name ſhall 
be given to this neceſſity; whether it ſhall 
be called natural, mechanical, phyſical, 
moral, rational, or by any other name, 
if it is incontroulable, and ariſes from ex- 
12 2 cauſes. c | 


I is true, beneficent affections, where- 
ver they * or in — — manner 
. * 


they may Rein be e 8e ged . Ty 
Poo 5 other rewards, ut the cale : 
of puniſhments for burtful actions is S* 
tremely different. Tis manifeſt injuſtice 
to puniſh the perſon who committed them, 
if he is ſuppoſed to have been laid under 
an abſolute in by, nge in any wy. 
ee 1 


2 


„ 
n 


Sbould any 8 in = the; preſent age, . 
9 ſuch a defence, it would 5 rejected. 
| He would be told, that ſince no viſible 
power had: forced him: to be wicked, his 
plea in laying the blame on inviſible pow- 
ers and motives, could not be admitted, 
but that he muſt ſuffer for his crimes. 
And this is reaſonable, ſince the . 
of liberty is commonly eſtabliſhed. 
if the doctrine of an abſolute nad 1-9 
ble neceſſity, whether it had been called 
phyſical or moral, had been univerſally 
_ eſtabliſhed from the beginning, every one 
would have ſeen the reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
a defence, and the AmProprigty. of all le- 
gal puniſhments.” 


5 The 


| furidically : as foe fentencs 145 by a 
? ] 122 tribunal. WET « 


It with the wa who 
lous for an abſolute — ve extend 
this doctrine to the Divinity, ae main- 
tain that God himſelf is not poſſe = 

liberty, and could have done hothih 8 tho: 

What he has done; it will be difficult, ac- 
ng to the defenders” of liberty, to ſee 
| what foundation we ſhould offer 


Hin our ſolemn praiſes and prayers, or 
pay him that regard, which certainly is, 
and has been acknowledged to be que to = 


; him! in all ages and W 


It will indeed be cc If an A 
ligent being, who is from none, but ex- 
iſts and acts from a neceſſity in his wn 
nature, is ſuppoſed to be neceſſarily and 
eſſentially good, and to produce nothing 


; but becauſe he ſees it to be good and bene- 
n; 
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ſicial; that ſuch a bein Ab ask ofa 
that the conſtitutions of. his nature is | 
perfect; If we believe that the unit 


in the-wotkmanſhip of fac | atk e t 
Y waa Auch a belief is highly comforta- 


called natural and juſt. "Ini tran, 
it wall be. difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
Kifle all inward gratitude or external ado- 
ration. The ſenſe we feel of benefits re. 
ceived from ſuch an / amiable ane 758 
different from the ſenſe which 
of thoſe advantages which we dr from 
common mechaniſm. We do not praiſe 
a machine for its ſkilful contrrvance, or 
the beneficial purpoſes which it is made 
to anſwer. We admire the workman- 
hip, but we praiſe only the artift who 
contrived it. We do not reckon our- 
ſelves indebted to the ſun, which warms 


us, or to the rains which water the earth. 


We offer up our thankſgivings to that 
bountiful author of nature, who hath 
formed theſe inſtruments of his goodneſs 
on 8 to make us happy. So far, 

it pI be confeſſed, that 3 and ado- 


rations 


a are due to a Wee 6-Y | 
though he docs not act a. but from 
neceſſity. . At the ſame time, it may bo 
queſtioned, whether it would have been 
pollible for us ever to have felt any ſenti - 
ments ot, inede in any. caſe, ad we. 


thoſe, 9 9 "one felt the bleings: of infos 
government, [muſt ever retain ſentiments 
different from thoſe Who know nothing 
but abſolute deſpotic monarchy; thoſe 
feelings of gratitude, firſt raiſed and nur- 
ſed up under the ſenſe that we were born 
under the auſpicious ſceptre of liberty, 
will obſtinately remain with us to the end 
of our lives; though by metaphyſical ar- 
guments, we may be brought to alter our 
opinions, and may be deluded to fancy 
that we are under ſubjection to an abſo- 
lute neceſſity. So difficult will it be found, 
to baniſh altogether, by the ſtrongeſt me- 
taphyſical arguments, the original and 
congenial ſentiments of human nature. | 


But er may be thought: 55 of- 1 


fering up our praiſes to God, upon the 
e of an abſolute neceſſity in 
] | his 
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his nature; the patrons of liberty will con- 
tend, that. prayer 8 are upon a very dif- 
ferent footing, and will on ſuch a ſyſtem. 
be dong nene to inſoperable Wiegen. 


Joe Gans: a to the m0! bentiments of 
noakink. prayer ſuppoſes a certain con- 
tingency in the affairs of the world, and 
that all events are not adjuſted and fixed 
g to an abſolute incontroulable ne- 
1 If we know that à man hath 
taken his reſolution, - and that he is abſo- 
lutely determined not to alter it, we nei- 
ther 1 him nor ourſelves with any 
further ſolicitations. And tho prayers of- 
fered up to an infinitely perfect being, 
muſt be conſidered in a different light from 
that of requeſts to men, and muſt be ſup- 
poſed. to be preſented with different views 
and intentions. Vet neither do we pray 
to God concerning any thing which we 
ſuppoſe to be abſolutely fixed. We may 
admire the ſteadineſs and regularity of the 
motions and revolutions of the ſun and 
moon, and the regular proceſſes that are 
carried on in animal and vegetable bodies 
on the earth. Tis natural for us to wiſn 
| 8 F 


that ſuch à be⸗ 
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utiful and beneficent order 
may be preſerved. But we do not pray 
that the ſun or the moon may riſe or go 
down, at any other than the common and 
ſtated hour. Proteſtants do not pray for 
the dead, becauſe they eonfider their ſtate 
as unalterable. The firſt men who poured 
out their hearts in ſolemmnm prayers to 
God, did not believe the doctrine of an 
abſolute neceſſity. Had ſuch a doftrine 
been univerſally believed: from the begin- 
ning; prayers had never heen univerſally | 
eſtabliſhed as proper and uſeful. It was 

long after ſuch an eſtabliſhment, that thoſe 
philoſophers roſe up who invented the 
ſcheme of neceſſity. On their firſt ap- 
pearance, they would doubtleſs endeavour 
to reconeile their doctrine tg the eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem, and common forms of re- 
ligion. In fact, they have offered many 
ſpecious arguments for this purpoſe, but 
they will neyer be able to convince the 
bulk of mankind, that theſe two FIT - 
are cre. 


— 


Io vain will they Pete ta þ prayers 
are —_ moſt proper acknowledgments of 
our 
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3 ern is ider to Dim from his 
creatures. This homage may he;acknow- 
ledged by many other methods, without 
the abſurdity of praying to him for things 
which are ſuppoſed to be ech e de- 
| termined and OOO 
# Inc Ve Þ do they, _ that ns are 
a moſt excellent means of cheriſhing pi- 
ous and good thoughts. Theſe thoughts 
may be well cheriſned by other methods, 
without running into ſo viſible anabſurdity 
as praying upon * ſi "TORS: of an Wo” 
* n 
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TX oh 
* My CS . 


e 


1 vain will they tell v us, that « our r pr ay⸗ 
ers are one link in the chain, and come in 
among the other motives by which the 
Deity is abſolutely determined. For; the 
queſtion is ſhortly this, whether, upon the 
ſuppoſition of an abſolute neceſſity, by 
which all things whatſoever are unalterably 
fixed, without any liberty or contingency, 


it is not as abſurd a form to offer up our 
ſolemn prayers in any caſe, as it would 
be at — to pray that the ſun might 

„„ not 


1 
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not riſe at the ſtated hour, or for any 
other thing which is ſuppoſed to * 46. 
eee, g N an _—_ xo; 

Thus, ieodrding' to the e B. 
derte the doctrine of an abſolute neceſſity 
appears unfriendly to the eſtabliſhment of 
government and religion: and as it is a 
neceſſary conſequence of this ſyſtem, that 
our condition depends wholly on another, 
and not at all upon ourſelves; ſuch a doc- 
trine raiſes infinite ſcruples in our minds, 
and cauſes a dreadful and remedileſs anxi- 
"ety concerning our future, or our eternal 

fate. In ſhort, it reverſes the whole. * 

tem of man affairs, 


This is to . to hide Acute 3 
of the © Eſſays on the principles of mo- 
« rality and natural religion, that he ac- 
knowledges, that it is neceſſary. that 
wo man ſhould have ſome ſenſe of things 
 « poſſible and contingent, things depend- 
ing upon himſelf to cauſe, that he may 
be led to a proper exerciſe of that ac- 
„ tivity for which he was deſigned. And 
that as a ſenſe of neceſſity, would be a 

per- 


6 
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perpetual | contradiction to the ſenſe of 
* contin gency, it was well ordered; that 
<* his being a neceſlary agent ſhould be 
© hid from him. To have ſeen himſelf 
< (fays he) & a part of that great machine 
© of the world, winded. "y and ſet a go- 
ing by the author of his nature, would 
< have been inconſiſtent with the part that 
te is alloted him to at. Then indeed 
<« the © ignava ratio,” the inactive doc- 
c trine of the Stoics would have followed. 
* Conceiving nothing to be contingent, or 
depending upon himſelf to cauſe," there 
ee would have been no room for fore 
cc thought about Futurity, nor for any 


© ſort of. induſtry and care. He would 


© have had no motives to action, but im- 
* mediate ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, 
© He muſt have been formed like the 
«* brates, who have no other principle of 
« action, but mere inſtindt. The few in- 
« ſtints he is at preſent endued with, 
ee would have been altogether inſufficient. . 
He muſt have had an inſtinct to ſow, 
0 another to reap. He * have had 


3 Edit Þ- 7 55. | . 
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« inſtincts to purſue! every convenieney, 
and perform every office in life. In 
«ſhort, reaſon and thought, could not 
* have been exerciſed in the way they are; 
that is, man could not have been man, 
*© had be not been furniſhed with a ſenſe 
© of contingency,” and been kept in igno- 
Fr anne ng his adam. a neceſſary oo.” 


e his Siagehhlins author ntl 
confeſſes, that his favourite ſcheme-of ne- 
ceſſity is contrary to the natural and ſim- 
ple feelings and ſentiments of mankind; 

and that it was abſolutely neceffary for 
them to have been endued with the feel- 
ings of liberty and contingency. In this 

caſe, it had been better for him to have 
abandoned what he calls philaſophic truth, 
and to have confeſſed, that theſe feelings 
were not deluſive, but real, ſince they are 
ſo ſtrong, that however much the philo- 
ſopher may be convinced of the ſettled ne- 
ceſſary train of cauſes and effects, which 
leaves Wing properly ſpeaking, in his 
power; yet the moment he comes out 
into the world, he acts as a free agent. 
It this is the caſe; this is another proof, 

5 e . 
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beſides what has been given already from 
Philoſophers being ſenſible of he guilt, 
that there can be no demonſtration of the 
ſcheme of neceſſity; for if any one ſaw a 
demonſtration that he acted in conſe- 
quence of an incontroulable neceſſ ty, and 

was not free, he could neither believe that 

he was a free agent, nor act as ſuch. For 
no man can believe againſt a demonſtra- 
tion. What therefore he calls a demon- 
ati. cannot be * but deluſive. f 


11 we attend more ce to this fo. 
monſtration, i it will appear to be altogether 
inconcluſive. It amounts to nothing but 
this, © We incline to what we incline, and 
« as we incline, and we do not incline to 
what we do not incline; nay, we can- 
ec not incline at any time, to what at the 
1 ſame time we cannot incline.” This is 
true. But where is the demonſtration that 
« we cannot incline at any time, to 
what we do not. incline at that time.” 5 
The truth is, whence we ancline or deſire, 
or are averſe, or will; or what determines, 

ſtrikes; moves, or influences us to make 
choice of one of the different or contrary 

S 4 e 0 
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this which are in our view, is far from 
being ſo clear as to became the ſubje& of 
a demonſtration. Why may there not be 
a play of words on the other ſide ? „Be- 


« cauſe | theſe ideas, perceptions, or ob- 
« jets which are preſented to mankind, 
te have not any force or activity, but are 
« conſidered as wholly inert; they cannot 


"0 have any power to excite, or determine 


« to any thing. Mankind determine 


« theinſelves as the ey chuſe, and they 
e chuſe of themſelves, and prefer one 
ee thing, or what is quite contrary, ac- 


« cording to their nature, temper, gene- 
ral character, or their diſpoſition at a 
« particular time. Beſides that original 
« nature which is not from themſelves, be- 


« ſides the impreſſions from company and 


« education, there is ſomething from 
« themſelves, ſomething which oF give 
« themſelves, which they have not from 
« any other being, and which does not 

« proceed from any objects or circumſtan- 


« ces whatſoever. Theſe objects, which in 


« appearance are entirely the ſame, pre- 
6 ſented to different men, or to the ſame 


e man 
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man at different times, in the ſame cir- 


« cumſtances, in as far as any man can 


« diſcern the choice to be intereſted, do 


« not affect or move them equally. It is 
<« not therefore the idea, or the object, 
«© which determines mankind in their ac- 


tions, but they determine themſelves from 
an inward principle of activity.“ Thus 


men may argue, and darken counſel by 
words, but in truth tis all ſophiſtry on 
both ſides, and we do not ſufficiently know 


how ſpirits are determined, or determine 


nme ui er wy _ ure. 


In the mean time, without any 110 


phiſtry, the patrons of liberty think them- 


ſelves certain, that men are indued by na- 


ture with various appetites, paſſions, 1n- 
clinations, and aberſions for various ob- 
jects ; that they are alſo formed to acknow- 


ledge and approve inwardly, the nature, 
worth, and excellence of virtue, and to 


perceive the advantages which flow from 


it. This ſenſe cannot be totally defaced 


by the greateſt negligence, by the worſt 


education, and by the moſt vicious habits. 
The worſt of men cannot eradicate theſe 


na- 
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natural impreſſions, or Wholly deſtroy a 
regard to virtue in 55 mind. All who 
can or do compare things together, muſt | 
perceive this eſſential and eternal difference 
in things. However much ſenſual plea- 
ſure, grandeur, riches, dominion, and 
fame, may be deſired or purſued, the pur- 
"ſuits of them can never. be equally ap- 
proved with the purſuit of virtue. Yet 
men often prefer the purſuits of pleaſure 
and ambition. This they do of them- 
ſelves, they are not under any force or ne- 
ceſſity of any kind. They might do o- 
therwiſe, and other men who have a more 
perfect knowledge of pleaſure and ambi- 
tion, prefer virtue. But though vicious 
men voluntarily prefer vicious pleaſure, 
or chuſe to gratify an enormous ambition; 
yet they never can give this unjuſt pre- 
ference, without a ſenſible reluctance and 
inward condemnation. They know they are 
doing wrong, but chooſe to gratify a preſent 
appetite. This inward and immediate 
| acknowledgment is a more powerful ar- 
gument of guilt, and conſequently of li- 
berty, than all that can be brought on the 
other ſide. During this inward chagrin 

| felt 
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felt by the. guilty man, he does not con- 

ſider himſelf as having been in ſuch an 
unlucky ſituation, that objects were pre- 
ſented to him with an irreſiſtible. force. 
He does. not look upon himſelf as unfor- 
tunate only, but as guilty, in being want- 
ing to himſelf, and neglecting to do what 
he might have done, or in doing what he 
knows well he could have omitted. The 
keeneſt aſſertors of the doctrine of neceſ- 
ſity are conſcious of this, as much as 
others. When they ſay they believe an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, it may juſtly be ſaid that 
this is impoſſible, or that they cannot be- 
lieve it, If they could, they would get 
clear of all notions of guilt. But this is 
impoſſible for them; their hearts condemn 
them, and they know and feel that they 
are guilty. 


Thus, according to the defenders of 
human liberty, as ſomething depends on 
men themſelves, there is a certain diſtinc- 
tion between the works of God, and the 
works of men; and if this is once eſta- 
bliſhed as a principle, it will not be found 
a vain ſpeculation ; ſince it may juſtly be 
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inferred from it, that the author of nature 

is not reſponſible for thoſe calamities which 
do not ariſe from the frame of nature, but 
from the perverſeneſs and folly of thoſe 
creatures who have abuſed thay ny with - 
which they have been endued. 8 
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the ſuppoſition of the Freedom of 
rational Beings. „ | 
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A MONG the advantages which have 
been imagined to attend that ſyſ- 
tem which ſupports the liberty of rational 
creatures, in oppoſition to an abſolute and 
incontroulable neceſſity, it has been reck- 
oned none of the leaſt, that while the pa- 
trons of neceſſity leave the Deity equally 
accountable for all evils whatſoever, that 
have happened in the world, whether they 
ariſe from the frame of nature, or from 
the vices of men; their adverſaries have 
eſtabliſhed a doctrine, according to Which 
mankind alone are accountable for all 


thoſe calamities which flow from vice and 


folly. In this manner, the defenders of 
liberty, imagine they tree themſelves at 
once from what is moſt difficult in ac- 
counting for evil, and are only bound, in 
common with their antagoniſts, to anſwer 


4 . thoſe 


1 
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| thoſe objections which are drawn from the 
apparent defects and blemiſhes in the 
works of nature: it will be proper to at- 
tend to their reaſonings on this head, and 
obſerve in what manner they attempt to 
vindicate the 9 iQ 


Nothing 1s more edit; - than- that 
mankind have not had any ſhare in, con- 
triving or producing any of the heavenly 
bodies, or in diſpoſing them in the order 
in which they are arranged. They have 


not formed the clouds, or the atmoſphere. 
They have formed none of the 1 


which make up the ſubſtance, or lie upon 
the ſurface of the earth. They have not 
reduced the earth to a ſpherical form, nor 
have they any hand in creating any of the 


ſyſtems of vegetables, or any of the tribes 
of animals, or in endowing animals with 
their various ſenſes, inſtincts, or powers 
of perception or action, or in contriving 


and forming the rational faculties and 
powers of their on ſpecies. None of all 


theſe productions can be reckoned among 


the works of men. FR are, and they 
. Mp 


* a 
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| are omfnauly called the works of natures 
| CRE; ! yaa A1 en enn. Creator. 
| Neither: can 3 bie! * REY that 
theſe: works of nature are great, beauti- 
ful and uſeful. They are formed with the 
higheſt art, and are adapted to the moſt 
_ grandeur in the heavenly bodies. The fun 
is vaſtly large. Tha primary planets re- 
volving arbund him, and the ſecondary 


| planets going eee are all 


badies of à vaſt bulk. It is evident that 
they have not been placed at random. 
Their diſtances from the ſun, and from 
one r, are determined according to 

weight and meaſure: There is a 'wonder- 
ful ſimplicity in the laws by which they 
are upheld and moved. Their motions, 
their revolutions and periods, are regular 
and ſteady; and have been conſtant and 
uniform during à long courſe of ages, 
even as far back as hiftory can carry us; 
and though all of them are not, yet many 
of them are well known, and ſubjected to 
calculation. To a vulgar eye, at firſt fight, 
"ey appear great and as But the 

2 7” voulgar 
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vulgar could never have formed juſt con- 
ceptions of their grandeur. It is the aſtro- 
nomer alone, who underſtands their real 
greatneſs, while he conceives them as ſyſ- 
tems of worlds beyond worlds throughout 
the immenſity of ſpace; and ſuppoſes them 
to contain many convenient and goodly 
habitations, for various tribes of animal 
and rational creatures. This amazing 
thought fills and aſtoniſhes the contem- 
plative mind, and raiſes the higheſt ad- 
miration of the wiſdom and power of that 
exalted nature, which is the ſource of all 
_ theſe ee works. e 


7 


A gain, the earth is of a ies bulk; 
placed at a proper diſtance from the ſun; 
If it had been ſituated much nearer, it had 
been too much ſcorched: if at a greater 


diſtance, it had been frozen with cold, 


and had become unfit for the ſupport of 
vegetation and animal life. By its diurnal 
rotation, and by the inclination of its axis 
to the plane of the ecliptic, all its parts in 
common, are gradually illuminated, and 


warmed in a manner moſt beneficial for 
the whole. 


The 
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The clouds and air with which it is ſur- 5 

rounded, . ſerve, by an admirable mecha- 
niſm, to preſerve and cheriſh anime and 
3 life, 5 


The earth contains? in its bowels - a great | 
variety of rich materials, which may be 
applied to excellent. uſes, as the art of n man 
hath evidently proned. . SY 


Upon its ſurface, it pA an ink: 
nite number of vegetables of admirable 
beauty, framed with a wonderful ſkill, and 
fitted for the moſt beneficial purpoſes. . It 
ſupports with wholſome and delicious 
food, an. infinite number of animals, 
which are of the moſt exquiſite contexture, 

and are endued with many uſeful in- 
ſtincts, and various powers of ſenſe, per- 
ception, and action. It is, eſpecially, fit- 
ted to be an agreeable and convenient ha- 
bitation for men, who are the chief of the 
works of God within our view; and who 
are not only well provided with appetites, 
affections, and paſſions adjuſted to anſwer 
the moſt beneficial ends, but are alſo en- 
dued with excellent rational faculties and 
"T's "powers, 


—J 
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Thus the PIPES of the Great Creator 
are glorious and magnificent, and in the 
frame of the Heavens and the earth, Am. 
ple proviſion is made for the Pleaſore and 
kan of innumerable! orders: of 
__ and rational Natures. 5 = 


3 1 


On the dthet Hand i uſt b be atknow: 
5 ed, that not ofily to à careleſs obſerver 
Nat to the moſt accurate inſpector, mam 
things in the order of nature, may at fir 
view appear hurtful, "and rather excite the 
idea of inattention, or ill will, kan ef 
wiſdom of heneficence.” I 575 ' 


\ 


Thus many will be apt Wedge er 
too much of the ſurface of our globe 15 
covered with water: that the regions un- 
der the equator are too much heated: 
that animals about the pole, are expoſed 
to too much cold: that the more tem- 
perake elimates, are often rendered uncom- 
orale thunders, lightnings, andfur 


8 ious 


8 
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fogs and vapours; by exceſiive: rains and 


droughts: and heats; at others, by earth. 


Ne . of ſubterraneous fires 


and y and by inundations of the 


ſeas and rivers, which cannot be prevent- 


ed by the kill or power of men. Theſe 
often reduce the animal tribes to great-dif-- 
treſa, deſtroy the fruits of the earth, and 


the labours of men. Thus it will be faid, 
that good and evil are mixed, and that as 


many things are beneficial; ſome things are 
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muſt confeſs that this is the caſe. The 
preſent frame of this earth, is not wholly 
adapted to render its inhabitants perfect 
happy, without any mixture of diſtreſs; 
and before we can fully vindicate the 
works of nature, from the imputation of 
imperfection, it will be neceſſary to ſhew, 
that a perfect felicity is by no means ſui- 

table to the preſent conſtitution and 90 
1 n the inhabitants of tl earth. : 
| T 3 | 155 | 
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— 


a on are 5 575 with 1 Their 
Creator hath made them free agents, giv- 
en them a choice, and left them maſters 


of their own conduct. It will not be de- 


nied, that they have often abuſed, and 


daily abuſe their liberty. Mank ind are 


not in a ſtate of pure innocence, but of 
vice and depravity. As ſuch, they muſt 
be acknowledged to be guilty. Being 


guilty, they cannot put in any claim to 


be exempted from all puniſhments what- 


ſoever, from the great Lord and Governor 
of the world. This will be confeſſed even 


by thoſe moraliſts and ph iloſophers, who 


have the leaſt rigid notions of the demerit 
of vice. 


LI 


$44 A 


This being the 3 we have no dub 


to complain that the frame of this earth, 


which is deſigned to be a habitation for 
ſuch creatures, is not wholly adapted to a 
ſtate of pure innocence. As it is proper 
there ſhould be a diſtinction made between 
virtue and vice; ſo a corrupted, or de- 
praved, muſt not be on an equal footing 
with an innocent world, No wonder 


26 there⸗ 


rein sven 2 


ſuch a that by the e diſpo- 
of the ooh n and by the 

re of various bodies on the ſur- 
. in the of the earth, 
he can chaſtiſe and puniſh the vices of ra- 


tional creatures, and. give check to their 


— 


follies. So far, it muſt be granted that 
there are, and ſo far it is proper that there 
ſhould be, evils which ariſe from Wo order 

of nature itſelf. 08 £ 


ma i are the ne bab 
 bakits: of this earth, it may reaſonably be 
expected that the ſtrufture and appenda- 
ges of the globe, ſhould chiefly be ſuited 
to the circumſtances of men. Had man- 
kind never acted unreaſonably and vici- 
ouſly, it would have been more difficult to, 


account for ſome things which are viſible 


in the n of nature. 


= B hben we conſider; that in place of 
being innocent, all men have abuſed their 
liberty, and rendered themſelves criminal ; 
when we remember that this muſt have 

| 'F 4 been 


| 3 


computations, is truly inconſiderable. 
The heavens declare the glory of God. 


5 neſs, The mercies of the * are grekk, 


eee de — the eit ap 40 leaſt even 
— to the loweſt i idea of his perfee- 
wal that it could not but be e a 


ee for dome chnas which are | bs artful in 
the eee of the earth, 7 40 * 
«Xt 3G £5349 1 15 
For ſince \ vice. 5 d "oa revailed : 
in the world, Why ſhould not the wiſe 
Creator have had a view to this, either in 
the original frame of the earth, or in ſore 
of thoſe: changes which it may hay 
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dergone? Can it reaſonably be expetted 
that a corrupted. and depraved race of 
creatures, ſhould. have as agreedble an ha- 
bitation, as thoſe who are wiſe and inno- 
cent. Thus the objections of ſceptical 


philoſophers may in See be ee, 


Ar the Lame time, all flit cen be blam-. 
ell in the frame of nature, or ſtructure of 
the earth, even according to their ow. 


The earth is full of the riches of the Lord. 
God hath never left himſelf without a wit- 


4 55 1 
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works, ':Thoſe evils which are complained 
of, arid which give occaſion to the objer- 
tions of 'fvepticks, compared with the be- 
nefits of nature, are truly fo fall, and 
ſmall as they are, may be ſo much cor- 
rected and prevented by induſtry and vit- 
tue; that upon a due compariſon, theyß 
evaniſn, and may as juſtly be neglect. 
ed in our calculations, as we neglect 
the inequalities on the ſurface of the 
earth, in our demonſtration of its gl bu. 
lar form. This will become more evidi 

by a few obſervations on 'thoſe parts of 
nature, which either the mere vulgar, or 

the philoſophers, hands 0 uy 0 hey 
ſent as eee erbe, * e 


0b. Though we abſtract Frow all bra 
en of the natural world, ſcarce 
can we be preſumed to know ſo much of 
the conſtitution of the globe, and of the 
circumambient air, as to be able to pro— 

nounce with certainty, that a ſmaller ſur- 
face of water, a leſs quantity of thunder, 
d and wind; fewer, and leſs eſti 
| tential 
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lential fogs, and vapours; more moderate 
rains, colds and heats; fewer, and leſs. 


violent earthquakes, and eruptions of ſub- 


terraneous fires and waters; leſs impetuous 


inundations of the ſeas or rivers, and a. 


different inclination of the axis of the 
earth to the ecliptic, would have been ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer all the ſalutary ends in the 
natural world, for which theſe conſtitu- 
tions were intended, The ſame. obſerva- 


tion will be found juſt, with reſpect to 
many other parts of nature, which by a 


careleſs ſpectator, may be accounted bie- 
mem. ee by the help: of reaſon 


pregnant proofs of milan and and : 


in the frame of nature, from which we 


moſt juſtly conclude, that good is great- 


ly predominant; yet the relations and 
uſes of many of its parts, and the ends of 
the great Creator in many of its opera- 
tions, are not fully underſtood. In gene · 
ral, our knowledge of theſe 1 6 
ſo imperfect, that in none of them can 


it be ſaid, without the height of raſhneſs, 
that man has erred. Such knowledge 
| om 
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(undoubtedly) is too wonderful for us; it 
: eee * cannot attain -unto it. 


Fo " of 1 may hs 3 
of the errors of philoſophers in ſubjects of 
this intricate nature. But what happened 

to the pious and learned author of the 
* Sacred theory of the earth ,“ ſeems moſt 


directly to our purpoſe. From what phi- 


2 0 could more have been expected ? 
This worthy gentleman had united the 
character of the philoſopher to that of 
the divine. He had carefully examined 
both nature and facred writ, with an un- 
common freedom; he ranſacked the ſtores 
of ancient learning: yet all this could not - 
prevent him from falling into palpable 

miſtakes concerning the preſent ſtructure 
of our globe; and from fancying, without 
reaſon, that he had found out. many, ger 
feets in its n conſtitution. 


In this light, did he conſider 1. miſ- 
ſhapen rocks and wanne. the ee 
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+ The cplebrated Dr, Thomas 3 
courſe 
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coutfes of tlie rivers, che large eitent of 
the ſurface of the ſeas; the — . 
ſons, and the inequality of the days and 
rights, occaſioned by the oblique inelina- 
tion of the axis of the earth te the Ke 
tic. Imagining theſe to be bictnithes, he 
| Tonceived that the earth cotild not have 
been framed origmally by God, in its pre- 
ſent form. He diſcarded both the | cor 
ing heats of ſummer, and chilling Golds 
of winter, as pernicious; and wih the 
poets, imagined a perpettal ſpring. He 
repreſented a ſmooth and regular ftr face, 
| Rretching every way over the whole earth, 
Vithout any ſeas, or any Ineq afities What 
foever, to form the oft” beautiful and 


convenient fig ure. This he fancied to 


nile 


have been the original and p 
form: but that the primitive earth, pe 
riſhing at the deluge, out of this m 
maſs of waters, emerged the preſent e 
like a wreck, with the liars of its axis 
: ro the ecliptic, and with all the rregula- 
fities and inequalities of its mi ftir 
face. All this he ſet off 1 in a moſt 1 inge- 
nious manner, and with füch appearances 


of reaſon,” us might Teens * 3 even 
2211102 to 
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co readers who could not Row | 
tive. ie eee A ** 
- * 5 5 e IR 1 1555 A Ales 21 pr 
a P romance; the e pln | 

and ſtructure of the earth is prefral 

in all reſpects, to what this ingenious au- 
chor imagined to have been the original 
and paradiſaical. Thie Up © mide: abun- 
any evident by Dr. Keil, (though ſome- 
what too roughly)'i in r examination 6 
by appr Gn N TER 


This 1 9 aft; 450 
clearly proved, that the inequalities on 
the ſurface of the earth, ariſing from the 
"_ Ae, of the munen; 3 that 2277 


12 


* Dr. Burnet's, intentions were hin ani generous, 
his ſyſtem was ingenious, bis book was written in an 
atiimated and eloquent ſtile, his deſcriptions of nature 
were ſublime z his opinions were illuſtrated by many 
entertaining quotations from antiquity. Yet all this 
was not ſufficient to prevent bitter cenſures. Even Dr. 
Keil himfelf, in his examination,” treats him with too 
much ſeverity, and aſſumes an air of too great ſuperio- 

rity ; neither ſhowing the moderation of a rab 
accuſtomed to indulge himſelf and others in uncommon 
ſpeculations, rior that mercy and gentleneſs, which are 
ſo graceful when one has a good cauſe, and is far ſupe- 
rior to his om in the knowledge of his ſubject. 
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largeneſs of the ſurface. of the ſeas ; that 
the obliquity of the axis of the earth to 
the plane of the ecliptic, are mighty ad- 

yantages to mankind; that what Dr. 
Burnet calls a paradiſaical tate of the 
globe, would have been extremely uncom- 
fortable, and muſt have rendered the 
greateſt part of the earth barren: that the 
large ſurface of the ſea, and the huge 
tracts of the mountains, are neceſſary for 
forming the rivers, and producing a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of rain; and that if the 
axis of the earth were perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic, we could not have 
thoſe proper degrees of heat and cold 
which are neceſſary to raiſe up vegetables, 
and to bring them to perfection; and par- 
ticularly, that all thoſe tracts of the — 5 
which lie within 45 degrees of latitude, 
would have more heat than they have at 
preſent, which would be hurtful, inſtead 
of being an advantage; while all the 
tracts beyond 45 degrees of latitude, would 
have been deprived of ſeveral degrees of 
heat Which they enjoy at preſent. All this 
18 finely illuſtrated by that acute mathe- 
matician. So different are the conjectures, 
1 e 
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even of the moſt ingenious men, _— the 
real truth of things, when by a proper 
method we are able to unfold the wiſe de- 
Hh 0: of nature. 


, ” 4 * - 7 
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Many: other excellent ee con- 
cerning the various uſes of many conſti- 
tutions in nature, have been made by na- 
tural philoſophers within the laſt hundred 
years; particularly by the great Sir Iſaac 
Newton and his contemporaries. The 
more nature has been ſtudied and under- 
ſtood, its ſtructure has been found more 
| beautiful and uſeful. They who have 
pretended to find faults and diſcover ble- 
miſhes, have been as unlucky as Dr. Bur- 
net, who fancied thoſe to be blemiſhes, 
which are found to be beauties; or as 
Alphonſo King of Caſtile, who found out, 
indeed, a real defect in that ſyſtem of 
aſtronomy, which was believed to be the 
true one in the age in which he lived; 
but which ſince that time has hap ly 
been diſcovered to be falſe, and has yielded 

its place to the true ſyſtem, which would 
have entirely ſatisfied that philoſophical 
Prince, who appears to have had clearer 
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— de of nature, and that world. in 
h they are to act, muſt 7 & $07 
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dineſs and regularity : but. be | HYPER! 
ed ta ſuch ene | endrurf: muſt 
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Without ſuch general laws, + 


rely be interrupter 8 bre 


xcatures could not act with 
could not know how to; 


ratianal creatures act unreaſonably, ji 
do not make a proper uſe of ſuch gener; 
laws, theſe laws muſt 9p. Saſs pro- 
. 4 duce evil in particu ever 


Bus 0 
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— 80 and colds, — light- 
| nings, ;Kormy' winds, unwholſome / -Va- 

18, Dane. rains; and in n general, 
from the ir inclemency of the air; com- 
parec ad With ha mighty ndr which 
ariſe to them from ſeas, rivers, refreſh- 
ing rains, gentler winds, the coolneſs of 
the an a: ne influences. oh the 
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5 4 How many even af: the. Gnaller. 
inconveniencies might be prevented by the 
induſtry, prudence, and virtue of man- 
kind Did all men uſe their reaſon pro- 
perly, were they perfectly wiſe, innocent, 
and good; did they live in perfect friend- 
ſhip, as they ought to do; did they regu- 
late commerce every where according to 
the exact rules of juſtice and benevolence, 
hows ine would * ſuffer from the 
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folly! In ſuch happy circumſtances, a 
 thobfand methods would: 6 to 
ariſing from the inclemency of the ift cr 
the barrenneſs of the earth. The 
combined forces of mankind Would, in 


— S Mariners Would find: an Hum, 

and all kinds of refreſhments every where 
as if they were at home, and mankind in 
general would feel but a few incobiſidera- 


er erk from the courſe of Flo 
— £4: 2 2 15 27 4 61 « I, 29 25 . 
Thus che beauty and benetietnet that 


ſhine forth in the ſtructure of the hea- 
vens and of the eartli, ſo far exceed 'what- 
ever can be called ofa co 12 bl 
Mi is 'Feaſonable for us to ſubmlt to a wil. 
dom ſo viſibly ſuperior: to our own, 
to oonelade firmly, 6 — 
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cas; it kannot be dere urn 
expoſed to many pains — — ſhort 
and uncertain lives g and that all ammal 
bodies muſ at -lengihiþe. diſſolved i 
caſes and pains ſeem, te be interuoven with 
"their: original contenture. The cauſes of 
5 them perhaps ſye drep, and durki for, ma- 
ny yeurs, but at laſt they break forth with 
violence; and either deſtroy life, altogether, 
_ or greatly impair tha vigeur of the, con- 
ſtitprtian. P Selde nd ee arrive 
at bein greateſt maturity v1 8 | 
attacks from theſe ſecFet+ dif * iſa I” 
dies cannot always be traced — uſms 
nagement, want pf care, or external acr 
ddents; but ſerm to depend on che Ar 
nal ſrame: and to flo from the fountain 
of: our blood. Having once reached ma- | 
turity, we gradually decay, OM 
feeble, 1 languid and decrepit. | Theſe are 
_ Preparations for death, which: ſeizes us at 
laſt according to an immutable law. Death. 
We: "es ap- 


| | havock among all the tribes of animals b. 
be "Its. not merely an effect of che vices of 


1 voidable pains,” and the 
[Es 4305 of animals, have 
wife and conte mplative r 
* the world. Nor is it p 
Ffonis of men fully to myſte- 
rious part of nature,” To anſwer this ob- 
jection to che entire ſatisfaction of che in- 


3 cquiſitive ve and ſe mind, requires per- 2 


| aps a deeper inſight into nature, than 
men are capable of in thi preſent ſtate. 


Many things, owever, may be obſerved to 
_ Eur Nag eee 

: Pains which are unavoidable, and this uni. 

| bv 0p mage death, flow neither from 
* alice,” nor from inaxtention in the ſu- 
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kind feel more — — 
from — their nature 1. * 
has been made evident, that t ſtand- 
ing their vices, their —— are fo 
ſuperior to their ſufferin in 8 and that with 
all their ſorrows: their 
eligible. If this is the caſe With mark nd, 7; | 
notwithſtanding all their vices, which pro- 
duce ſo many of their calamities; much 
more may we conelude it is the condition 
of other animals, Which do not depart 
from the i law of their nature, ar d er | 
the bad confequ nces of diſorder. | 5 285 4 
IA. by be ni SO Ott 5 HOU 4 4 he 
Add to fits. eli: from: the Pre Ns Wirz : 
tue of animals in a limited extent of the 
earth; the empire of death becomes abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and: multitudes of ani- 
mals mult daily be. deſtroyed, that multi- 
tudes bas have pon 7 to en er inta 
HM 3 n 8 2 335 I Fx 72 007 2 6H 
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ble — eyes; if they: — — 
1 — they muſt unavaidably be 
. eath every moment; yet "VY: 
theſe — contempfible tribes of liv- 
ing creatures, naturs is rendered more full. 
and proper „ found out for 
all her vacant interſtic 5 IT. the; lives: of 
fo many animals are extremelynſhort, o- 
thers are raiſed up in ſo much quicker a 
ſucceſſion. Nature ſpeedihy repair the 
loſs. The vital principle is widely 
. ſhared, and infinitely varied : diſperſed 
« throughout; no where extinft. All 
* lives j and by ſueceſſion ſtill revives. 
4 The temporary beings quit: their bor- 


* rowed. forms, and yield their olemen- 


s tary ſubſtance ta new. comers. Ce 
in their ſeveral turns, to life, they view 
* the light, and viewing paſs; that others 
* tog may be ſpectators of the goodly 
te ſcene, and greater nu mbers ſtill enjoy 
the privilege of naturs. Muniſicent 
ee _ 1 re 
3 ® | 8 an 
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| Thus, death i is not an 1 but an 


N * 


bebe 2 ce 

kn a. of. providence... It 1 may 
juſtly, he deemed arrogance in ſuch, imperr 

fect creatures, to imagine. they could have 
contrived the proceſ with greater. advan” 
tage. Many ci ces which prepare 


for death, or which attend or follow itt. 
appear far more diſmal and ſhocking tan 
they really are . The brute animals, in- 

capable of that foreſight and anxiety 

en often, ma death appear ſh CK ing 
die Win much leſs eagle, 
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their vices and fale > opinions. ry the; nly 


yo." diſeaſes, Pander. 46. 
Gs; whith ws e at preſent the cauſes 
or attendants of death. They _—_ ei- 
ther be annihilated; or trànſlated without 
pain or anxiety, into ſome other region in 
nature. And, in the opinion of divines, 
| after having reſided for ſome time in th 
terreſtrial habitation, men would have ac- 
tually been tranſlated into a heavenly 
manſion without pain or trouble, if the 
earth had been intended to be preſerved 
for ever, and if vice had not been intro- 
duced into the world. But ſuch a calm 
and eaſy tranſlation, ſuppoſes a quite dif- 
ferent conſtitution of things. The queſtion 
is not what would have been proper in ſuch 5 
a conſtitution, or what ig ſuitable to a 
ſtate of innocence, but what is ſuitable to 
the conſtitution of things at preſent; when 
through the abuſe of liberty, Vice. pre- 
vals ſo ved in the world. In ſuch a 
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and thus prevent this th” Over- 
ſtocked, than at' the expence of miracles 
to preyent the natural conſequences of 
their vices, "an preferye their lives for a 
little time longer; when at any rate it 
would be neceſſary, at laſt, either to an- 
nihilate them, or to convey them mira- 


culouſly into ſome other region, that 


room wk. be made you pong to enter 1 


into life. 5 
Thus it appears dent that the „ n 
of animals' is highly ſuitable to the other 
great determinations” in nature, of a li- 
mited fertility, and limited extent of 
the earth, and of a regular Propage- = 
tion of mankind, | If this once be ad. 
mitted, it will help us to acchunt for that 
neglect and prodigious havock of ani- 
mal life, which are fo viſible through eve- 
Ty part of nature. If death is allowed to 
be proper in any cafe (as moſt undoubt- 
edly muſt be granted) it will be proper in 
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every caſe,..w 


— the- goo . 
denge muſt be fully ce to Kill aud 
to deſtroy, as to raiſe, 175 and to 50 
waning, * the reſt of . a 5 18. 
enn A Nr eee 5 
But, in truth, it Fay by death, nor 
by the pains of che body, which ariſe from 
the conſtitution, of nature, that, mankind 
can juſtly be ſaid to Ne n : 
- This. conſtitution - muſt indeed expoſe 
them to ſome. 5 3 but the 
evils which infeſt human life, and which 
alone give any juſt handle to repreſent it 
as miſerable, come wholly from another 
quarter. They are deriyed from thoſe 
moral diſorders which can no way be im- 
puted to our Creator, but flow wholly from 
the abuſe of that liberty, w which is one of 
the nobleſt gifts of heaven. Comp ared 
with the evils we bring on ourſelves - the 
abuſe of ous reaſon, all other evils. eva- 
niſh, Not the thouſandth part of our diſ- 
treſſes, flow from any other ſource than 
vice and wickedneſs. How great and nu- 
merous bleſſings might mankind have en- 
joyed according to the, courſe of 
80 
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wiſely}? Of: this, we may form ſome fain 

conjectures from the bleſſings which: the 
have actually procured, notwithſtandin 
all their errors and vices..' Rven by à ve 
imperfect uſe of their reaſon and liberty, 
they bas eultivated and adorned. this 


globe, built houſes, erected; cities, united 


benden i Faxing, formed themſclves 
ernment; modelled. religion, divided; tha 


made: many. diſcoveries in ſcience, invented 
numerous arts, contrived many aſeful and 


curious inſtruments and machines, and 


wonder fully. poliſhed and improved their 
natural genius and underſtanding. Had 
they: behaved better, they might 
made much greater improvements, be. 
come far more happy, rendered this earth 
a much more convenient and agreeabie 


habitation, and either haye prevented oy . 


remedied fo many of the evils Which they 


baue felt, that the few remaining would 
only haye ſerved to give a higher reliſh-of ' 


erb wh nts ar en | - 3100 
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We 


had they, alweys - adted:,,virtuoully.: and 
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d laws, founded go- 


earth. into; nations, eſtabliſhed commerce, 
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We ought not, therefore, to complain 
that the order of nature is not fair and 
beautiful. It is not of the bountiful 

Creator, but of our” ſelves only we have 

* reaſon! to complain. It is vice alone; 
Which has darkened the beauty of the 
works of nature, and raiſed unjuſt ſuſ- 
picions of the goodneſs of providence, 
But our vices are not the work of God. 
They are wholly derived from dur abuſe 
of liberty. Hence jealouſies, ſuſpicions, SF 
calumnies, malice, envy, revenge, anger, 
rage, raſhneſs, inattention, fraud, injuſ- 
tice, eruelty, tyranny, oppreſſion; by all 
which the inward tranquility of our minds, 
and the external peace and order of the 
world, are greatly” diſturbed. It is from 
theſe odious vices alone; and not from 
any penury of proviſions, that ſuch mul- 
titudes of the human race enjoy o few 
of the comforts of life, and are ex No 
to hunger, cold; poverty, contempt, and 
exceſſive labour. From the abuſe Uu 
liberty, flows intemperance, debauchery, 
luxury; by which the human body is ren» 
dered Kelly: and infirm; human life is 
greatly - ſhortened, and death becomes 
" RN 
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Wi more frequent! and m. ore 
How man evils flow. from pride, enor- 
modus ambition, a ſuperſtitious and an 
enthuſiaſtie zeal? Hence cruel wars, the 
rage and madneſs of conquerors, enmity 
on account of different opinions in reli - 
gion, barbarous perſecutions for conſcience 
ſake, by which the world has been ſo 
deeply diſtreſſed, and mankind have been 
excited to fury in deſtroying one another. 
It is not to the God of nature, but to our: 
ſelves alone, we ought to impute thoſe 
black and horrid conſpiracies, treaſons, 
aſſaſſinations, murders, and all thoſe un · 
natural crimes, by which mankind have 
rendered themſelves fo. vil and deſpicable. 
Though we are born weak and i ignorant, 
and in our infancy are expoſed to many 
ſad accidents by the neglects of others; 
yet as ſome of the higheſt endearments, 
and of the ſweeteſt and kindeſt affections 
of human nature, are founded upon our 
early weakneſſes and neceſſities; ſo our 
kind Creator hath made abundant pro- 
viſion for preſerving us ſafe, and for wain- 
ing us to wiſdom and virtue, in the ten- 
2 affection of parents. This affection 
* 
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15 deeply implante by nature, and theres 
fore moſt Juftly called natural affection 
In itſelf, it is made” ſufficiently ſtrong for 
the purpoſe for Which it is intended. — 
ds through vice alone, that we 
againſt it, or are able We Oterchtze it, 5 
is nothing but vice, which in any cnſe des 
feats that pity which ſ@powerfu eXcites us 

to relieve the diſtreſſed; nor] ca ĩt he ſtifled 
without violent ſtruggles againſt nature; 
Nature 'ought' not to be Hamed wen 
mankind imbitter the lives of the inferior 
animals by cruelty and ſevere labour, or 
when they haſten — death by wanton- 
neſß and folty. None of all-theſe things 
ought to he numbered among the works 
„f God, but aré wholly to be imputed to 
men, eee from the abuſe of 1 
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Thus che altirtuts Pry man men 
reekon they have a manifeſt! advantage, as 
their \yſtem, by- allowing mankwd to act 
freely, leaves room for the diſtinction be- 
tween the works of God and men, and 
gives an eaſy ſolution of the queſtion con- 
5 the origin of evil, under the go- 
vernment 


— 
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power, dani goodneſs" | . oy 1 
HOLE FA 2 ing; 
| „Beides hey look elt * asa kurther 
atjantage, that their ſyſtem is more ſim- 
and much more eaſily conceived, 
ccording to the appearances in nature, 
4 many things/-are looſe. and detached from 
one another. Tis not eaſy to diſcern that 
ſtrict and neceſſary cormection, by which 
all things are linked together aceording to 
the metaphyſical doctors. The fippok- 
tion, that all the vices and ealamities of 
human life, are nothing elſe but the ne- 


Nerd, mid for the enjoyment of 


produce a higher degree of happineſs, is 
not a little \myſterious, andis attended with 
conſiderable difficulties, "This, however, 
mut be the ſyſtem of the religious ſort of 
thoſe philoſophers, Who deny the liberty 
of rational beings. There is, tay they, 

a being poſſeſſed of infinite perfection; 
he has adjuſted the whole ſyſtem, and has 
connected all things together. This fyl- 
hen gh is the wifeſt, the moſt excellent, the 


* molt 


r good, or ſubtile inventions to 
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moſt glorious, that can poſſibly be pro» 
duced. There is not any real, but only 
apparent evil; there is nothing which 
will not contribute to a greater good. 
But according to the patrons of liberty, 
| this ſeems only to be an hypotheſis _— 

ported by any evidence from the connec 
tions, and contrary to the. appearances in 
nature. It appears to have been invented 
merely to anſwer, objections, and ſeems 
the offepring of an over ſubtile philoſophy. 
The j jarring and contradictory actions of 
mankind, do not ſeem to flow from the 
contrivance of one being only: the me- 
thod of producing the greateſt poſſible 
good by means of ſo much vice and mi- 
ſery, ſeems too tedious and too operoſe. 

| Had an infinitely perfect being equally 

adjuſted all the parts, and made no al- 

lowances for liberty in rational creatures, 


tis preſumable he would have come to his 


end by ſhorter and more direct methods. 
The main lines, the grand and original 
conſtitutions, are from the author of na- 
ture, and they are good. But he is not 
accountable for thoſe vices and calamities 


Which | 
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which flow from the abuſe of that li- 
berty, with which, as being in its own 
nature moſt excellent, and abſolutely 
neceſſary for the moſt illuſtrious purpoſes, 
he hath been pleaſed to endu ue his ra- 
tonal creatures. 
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PRO SPECT Xx. 


A Vindication of Providence, on the 
Scheme of Neceſlity. 
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1 "HOUGH l nothing f "REED more evi- 
dent to the bulk of mankind, than 
the n which eſtabliſhes a liberty of 
the will, and ſuppoſes that men are not 
only maſters of their own actions, but of 
that choice from whence they flow: yet 
there has been a great party among the 

philoſophers, who have denied this liber- 
ty, and maintained that men are un- 
der an abſolute neceſſity, being ſo ef- 
fectually determined in the whole of their 
conduct, by a train of motives ariſing 
from ſome foreign influence, that in rea- 
lity they have not a free choice, and are 
not able to do any thing, but chat which 
they PAY do. 


| Accordin g to theſe philoſophers, every 
—_ in the univerſe is neceſſary, and no- 


1 ching 
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thing could poſlibly have happened i in any 
other way than it has done. Bodies are 
impelled by other bodies, or by ſpirits, 
according to fixed laws. Irrational ani- 
mals are guided by inſtinfts and a 
tites, with which they are endyed | 22 a 
ſuperior being, and, in ſtrict ſpeech, have 
no choice; while the choice of rational 
beings is as effectually determined by the 
influence of ſuperior motives, Which, by a 
ſpiritual kind of mechaniſm, as infallibly 
and neceſſarily determine | the will, as a 
greater external force impels a body: nay, 
God: himſelf is not | exempted. from this 
rational neceſſity ; neither is he conceived 
to have any liberty in acting, though it 
is allowed that he continually does what 
is beſt, according to his eternal and per- 
fert views of wiſdom and order. 


Other leben and: a great” num- 
ber among the vulgar, though they would 
not be underſtood to deny the liberty of 
the mind, yet becauſe they allow that no- 
thing can happen contrary to the decrees 
of heaven, which they extend to all events 
meer, and becauſe they do not place 

| liberty 


14 2 


or in acting in one, or in a different man- 
ners but in acting ſpontaneouſly,” or from 
choice; have, in conſequence of this be- 


lief. deen aceuſed by their adverſaries 


of eſtabliſhing as abſolute a neceſſity, as 


BT > a 
1 £& 


rammen 


- Othizrs,, Ne are . * is | 


the liberty of the will, to determine either 
in one way or the contrary ;' and who de- 


ny all neceſſity, either from the force of 


motives, or from a divine predeſtination 
or influence; yet thinking themſelves 0+ 
bliged to acknowledge God's univerſal pre- 

(eience, or his fore-knowledge of all e- 
vents whatſoever, preciſely as they ſhall 


— are likewiſe accuſed of eſtabliſn- 


ing an abſolute neceſſity of all events, ſince 
| ne Per in any DO 85 db 
it is foreſeen "oy the mt 225 


Al mand philoſophers have! lw. 
ledged, that there is a difficulty in ac- 
counting for the introduction of evil into 
a woda under the government of a be- 

wh | „„ ing 
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ing of infinite power, wiſdom, and good-. 
neſs. Even the doctors who only admit 
the divine preſcience; and who maintain, 
that notwithſtanding this preſcience, man- 
kind are intirely maſters of their actions, 
and accountable for them; muſt find it 
difficult to reconcile the permiſſion of ſuch 
a deluge of vice and miſery, as has over- 
-whelmed the world, to our ideas of infi- 
nite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs: for 
ſince they acknowledge that God foreſees 
all evils that happen, ſince they muſt con- 
feſs that he permits them, when by his in- 
finite wiſdom and power he, could have 
prevented them; their ſcheme will ſtill be 
expoſed to objections, and by many it will 
be thought much the ſame, whether it be 
ſaid that ſcenes of diſtreſs are predeter- 
mined, or that they are foreſeen, and not 
prevented by that omniſcient power which 
could fo eaſily have prevented them. Nay, 
whether they were foreſeen or not; yet, as 
the beginning of evil, even according to 
the loweſt ideas of the divine perfection, 
muſt have been clearly ſeen as ſoon as it 
happened; and, at leaſt, many of the miſ- 
chievous conſequences of it muſt have 


% been | 
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been diſtinctly underſtood, and might 
have been prevented, it may be thought 
ſurprizing, that ſuch horrid and ſuch 
wretched ſcenes ſhould have been ſuffered: 
+ to take place, under the Lene er of a 


WA n gr ro 
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Let us confider; 8 hat may 15 
offered: in anſwer to theſe objections, by 
the ſu pporters of an abſolute neceſſity ; 
both as they are principally concerned to 
find an anſwer, and as their anſwer, if it 
is good; will be ſufficient for all thoſe who 
admit either the doctrine of predeſtina- 
tion, or preſcience. Let us enquire what | 
forces can be muſtered up in this cauſe, 
and by vrhat arguments they attempt to 
prove, that the infin; ite number of events 
which happen in the univerſe, confidered 
as cloſely united and connected together, 
in order to à certain end, proc the 
glory of the infinitely wiſe and beneficent 
Creator of the world, notwithſtanding all 
the evils which! are en in che ſeries. 7 


| In examining this e; the prin- 
le wane" has den n eſtabliſh- 


* 


v A Vindication of PROVIDER, 
cd, that the pleaſures of human life 
are much ſuperior to its pains, and that 
there } is much more happineſs: than miſery: 
1thin our view, will be found of con- 
fiderable. advantage, and lays. a founda- 
tion for very comfortable concluſions con- 
cerning the whole ſyſtem of beings. We 
cannot ab ſuppoſe. thes: the great 


tity'of good, for the ſake of obtaining a 
walter! quantity of evil. This is truly a 
oontradiction. If we ſuppoſe him mali- 
qiqus, and intending. miſchief upon the 
whdle; in order to gain his end, he would 
never produce ſuch a ſuperior quantity of 
good, as much overbalances the evil. He 
would only have introduced ſuch a ſmal- 
ler quantity of good, as by being viewed 
or remembered, would ſerve to imbitter 
thoſe more numerous and more bitter ca- 
lamities, which were actually felt by his 
wretched! creatures. In truth, had miſ- 
chief been primarily and originally intend- 
ed, the univerſe muſt have been entirely of 
a different kind from that . N 
Your is expoſed to our vie pp. 
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dend evil. According to our moſt diſtinct 


© Scheme. of: am 


Were we to indulge in ae = * 
t priori“ it is demonſtrable, that a being 
| of infinite knowledge and power, ora be- 
ing who. perceives all things, and all their 
relations . as they are, and who can do 
_ what he pleaſes, can never originally in- 


methods of conception, ill will, or malice, 
can never ariſe but from partial views. 
That being who underſtands every thing 
perfectly, muſt ſee the excelleney of uni- 
yerſal order, benevolence, beneficence. or 
goodncſs;; arid if he cannot be hindered 
or reſtrained from doing what he pleaſes, 
he muſt naturally be inclined to produce 
e but what is agreeable to his con- 
ceptions of order and goodneſs. If we 
fopnake an eternal, independant, and: infl- 
nitely perfect. being, abſolutely to diſpoſe 
_ of all events, without making any allow 
ances for the liberty of his e ſo 
| that nothing happens but What he may 

be ſaid to will, and that his creatures are 
nothing but what he has made them; we 
cannot ſuppoſe that the evils which have 
been complained of, could have happened 
through Ignorance or error in the great 
—- Crea- 
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Creator, or that he was diſappointed ir in 
His deſigns, or was not able, if he had 
ſeen it beſt, to produce a ſyſtem in which 
there was no mixture of evil. Nay, with 
out ſuppoſing infinite perfection, and ar- 
guing only from the obvious and indiſput- 
ed appearances of wiſdom and power, we 
muſt admit, without heſitation, that the 
Vuuoiſe and powerful former of all things, 
could have excluded all mixture of evil, 
and could have raiſed up a ſeries of 'crea- 
tures intirely different from thoſe | which 
have actually exiſted, had this been agree- 
able to his ideas of wiſdom and © good- 


2 


5 


me, reinnins,” thereffive;2h as als only na- 

wat and reaſonable hypotheſis,- that a- 
mong all the ſyſtems which the Creator 
ſaw to be poſſible, he has choſen that 
which actually exiſts; and that all the 
evils which are found in it, have only 
been allowed for the ſake of good, and 
that they actually contribute to the greater 
perfection aa the eee e * _— 


ing. 
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on the Scheme of Neceflity: A zy 


1 muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the in- 
troduction of vice and miſery, and their 
continued prevalence in the world, have, in 
certain reſpects, greatly defaced the e 
of nature, and have involved the creatures 
of God in deep diſtreſs. 1 moral and 
natural evil, conſidered in another light, 
have been made e to many en- 
cellent purpoſes, and have given occaſion 
to a variety of enjoyments and virtues, 


yhich otherwiſe could never have-found - 


a place. Whence, as we conclude from 
arguments a poſteriori? that it was 
proper for God to permit both vice and 
miſery, ſince they actually exiſt; ſo if we 
carefully. obſerve the relations which are 
in nature, we may perhaps ſee reaſon to 
draw the ſame concluſion from the inſe- 
parable connections of the things them- 
ſelves, and will find many viſible advan- 
tages in ſome kinds of imperfection; nay; 
ſome. ſort. of neceſſity for their exiſtence; 
in order to lay a foundation for the high- 
eſt perfection. If this is the caſe, the 
objection from the permiſſion of evil is 


greatly leſſened, if it does not wholly eva- 


niſh. Let us attempt to illuſtrate: — 


! : im- 8 
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important doctrine, and to vindicate the 
ſcheme of divine providence, even upon the 
ſuppoſition of an abſolute neceſſity, as has 
been done in tu laſt ?roipe a ho 
. of hrs fs [6 


1 every Gtem or enen, coniſt- : 
ing of ſeveral parts, there muſt be a ſub- 
ordination among theſe parts. The high- 
eſt beauty and perfection does not conſiſt 
in a conſtant repetition or continuation of 
the ſame parts, however excellent. There 
muſt needs be a variety and in proportion 
to the greater variety, and greater diſtance 
between the greateſt and the leaſt, if due 
regard is had to uniformity, and other ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances, the art and beauty 

are acknowledged to be greater. Tis 
thus we judge of perfection in a ſingle 
vegetable or animal, conſiſting of a va- 
riety of parts fitted for different uſes; 
The forms of all the parts are not equally 
beautiful, nor 1s the contexture equally 
firm; nor are their uſes eſteemed equal- 
ly honourable or important. Tis thus 
likewiſe we judge both of the vegeta- 
ble and animal a OE different 
tribes 


12 Nec £4 \ 39 
* ee 8 ir - wa ng in 
a ſcale, — the loweſt to the higheſt. 
Nature lige in variety, as well as in 
uniformity; it diſplays its perfections in 
various magnitudes, n. colours, ſcents, | 
3 in vacipus degrees of — | 
and underſtanding, in various ranks, cit- 
cumſtances and conditions of men. All 
theſe being ſkilfully combined, exhibit a | 
more entertaining ſcene to the ſpectators, 
than AN one 55 — ee or con- 
5 bean gh | F „ 


* like a. we e find 1 oblig- 
* to imitate this variety of nature in all 
their works, * intended for orna- 

ment or uſe. Magnificence and expence 

are often e, and only diſcover a 

bad taſte. The different parts being de- 

ſigned for different ends, Po not admit the 
fame. degrees: of elegance. Framed ac- 
cording to different models, and more or 
leſs adorned; according to their different 
uſes, they better diſplay the Artiſt's ſupe- 
rid fall and yu taſte:un worm: hip, 


| dica n of Provivance, 
than af all the parts were D _ 
S Aon MY a 


| Akouſe confifts 25 various apartme 

4 eos mw wen for lower or higher 
offices, proportionable degrees of 
grandeur —— elegance, according to their 
different uſes. The ſame propriety is ob- 
| ſerved in furniture, apparel, gardens, or- 
naments of cities, and all other works ne- 
ceſſary for human life. In muſic, there is 
a neceſlity for diſcords, as well as con- 
; cords, to produce the moſt raviſhing har- 
mony. In painting, what various mix- 
ture of light and ſhade! Paleneſs, and 
fainter rays, no leſs than the brighter, add 
| _—_— to the EW"? * x $ SIE of Þ9 
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But let us carry our views e ſenſible | 
objects, and the art employed about them, 
to that which chiefly relates to the mind, 
and the paſſions and characters of mankind. 
In poetry, the follies and vices of mankind 
are not only admitted, but are neceſſary in 
the compoſition, to give us the higheſt 
entertainment, or beſt inſtruction in the 
kind. Satire cannot ſubſiſt, if there are 
2. | CE not 


\ 


ibed and laſhed; nor 


the comic muſe, ee, follies and inde- 
ceencies, the ſubjects of its ridicule and 
correction. In the more ſublime and he- 
roic poems, the true artiſt repreſents a vas» 
riety of characters, with different paſſions 
and inclinations, and with different de- 
grees of. knowledge, virtue and vice, 


None of the inferior perſonages muſt ap- 


pear in equal luſtre with the heroe; for 
the poet muſt maintain the unity of de- 
ſign by a ſubordination of parts, he muſt 
draw leſs perfect, nay, vicious characters, 


to ſet off his heroe and preſerve this unity. 


In the lofty ode, monſters and tyrants whom 
the victor conquers, ſerve as a contraſt, 
and magnify the . 8 valour and 

eee | 


| Tragedy aelights in cruel revolitionls; 
in ſudden and unexpected misfortunes of 
| both the virtuous and the vicious. Even 
in ſuch tragedies as end happily, the wiſe, 
the great, and the good, are involved in 
deep diſtreſſes; nay, are almoſt over- 
whelmed, before they can arrive at perfect 
But the _ the diſtreſs, 
* and 
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and the more inextricable the perplexity 
while the plot is carrying on, the more 
lively is the joy at laſt; and the happi- 
neſs both of the ſpectators, and of the 
virtuous perſonages in the tragedy, is 
greatly augmented. Is there not a ho: | 
| ſure of a certain degree; is there not a 
high degree: of inſtruction in beholding 
the diſappointments and puniſhments: of 
the deceitful, the malicious, and the. cruel? 
A pregnant preſumption, or natural au- 
gury of that ſatisfaction which will ariſe 
from a diſplay, even of the juſtice of pro- 
vidence- in ſome future period, when' the 
perplexing ſcenes of the preſent life ſhall 
he i» explained and u unraveled. 


- Thus, Pom the e eee in- 
ſtruction which ariſes from fiction and 
the poet's art, we may conceive how im- 
perfect and vicious characters, and the 
calamities to which they give occaſion, 
may aptly have a place in the grand ſyſ- 
tem of our world, and may contribute to 
the greater glory and felicity of the wiſe 
and good. By this, we ſhall ſee a greater 
variety of eee more ſurpriſing ad- 

ven- 
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een a more various a. in * 

recovery and growing perfection of lapſed 
natures: we ſhall ſee more remarkable 
ſtruggles and combats between virtue 
and vice; which at laſt may pave the way 
to more glorious conqueſts and triumphs 
of virtue, and virtuous men. Thus the 
various incidents of the great drama, con- 
nected together with marvelous art by the 
great POET“ and Creator, may conſpire 
to one great deſign, and form the en 
err, 6 ng | 


It is not by Lying on ) binds 0 5 by 
enjoyiny g the coolneſs and freſhneſs of an 
aromatic air, in taſting the moſt delici- 
ous meats, in drinking the moſt refreſh- 
ing liquors; it is not by indulging in the 

ſofteſt dalliance; nay, it is not by mixing 
theſe allurements of ſenſe, with the more 
elegant arts, and the more ſublime exer- 
ciſes of the mind; that the greateſt vigour 
of human genius is excited or diſplayed, 
or the higheſt pleaſures are obtained. It 
is by difficulties, dangers, and more ar- 
duous adventures, that room muſt be 
5 1 and * given, for diſplay- 
50% | A ® | ing 
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ids 
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ing the nobleſt talents, and for o taining 
_ er ere * * of virtue a __ pgs 
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It is not abs nave fs Rk 
peace, and enjoys an abundance of all 
ſenſible delights, ſecure and undiſturbed, 
that the greateſt genius, the greateſt ta- 
lents, and the greateſt virtues become 
conſpicuous. At ſuch a time, mankind 
become indolent, they are rendered ſoſt 
and ſenſual, they fall aſleep in a manner, 
and their bg e 8 is us 2 an n inferior 
. . Nail 


| But, „ befides theſs general Wuſtrations, | 
hioiy! calamities by giving opportunities of 
diſplaying a higher genius and virtue, 
may — to the higher beer aas of 
the univerſe: It is evident from expe 
| that they — contribute to great — 
good 
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TOC s, and give occaſion to ſuch 
high mae of virtue and enjoyment, as 
could never have found place in the world, 
e e ae _ ge d 
Aae and: Jacks chro contrary t to 
one another, are wonderfully connected 
in nature. Though we cannot enjoy them 
together, and the preſence of the one 
ſuppoſes the abſence of the other; 3 vos 
the higher degrees of either of: them, be- 
come preparatives for the other. Thus, as 
ares-carried to a certain heighth, are 
arten introductions to violent pains; 
pains of a certain kind, Prepare us for the 
higheſt reliſh- of pleaſure. Thus, reco- 
very out of a diſeaſe, relief from poverty, 
reſtoration to ſoundneſs of mind after a 
diſordered imagination, chearfulneſs and 
inward eaſe after melancholy and anxiety; 
_ calmneſs and tranquility, after the fury 
of the paſſions; a perfect iendſhi _ 
reconciliation, 'after feuds ani enmity; 3 
lively ſenſe of our errors, vigorous reſo 
lations of correcting them, and of acting 
more wiſely and worthily, after a fooliſh 


ans criminal behaviour; all theſe are the 
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ſprings of à lively and ſincere j joy, bot 
to ourſelves and others. The wants and | 
neceffities of mankind, have been the — 
caſion of many ingenious arts to ſuppl 
them; our ſmaller blunders and errors, 
of many excellent rules for preventing er- 
rors which would have been more dange- 
rous. The invention of ſuch arts and 
rules gives joy; the contemplation yields 
delight; the obſervance. 3 eee 3 
wee. . and firmneſs. 
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| his hpi abundant. deb 


Nici 1 
Figs of happineſs, but leaves it to art and 
induſtry to put them to their proper uſe. 
Scarce any thing that is great and good, 

can be got without care and labour. Vir- 
tue and felicity will not core by chance 
[We muſt uſe ſtrenuous eee e 4 n 


r e and een 0 


+ Ms $% 14 


— 


k $4 ene n S. ie a le 
Haud facilem ęſſe viam * 1 pet atem, 
MMovit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 85 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno. 
Ut arias uſus meditando extunderet artes 

/ Paulatim— 


3 v Sad Lib. 1. 


on the Schecke of ' Neceſſity. "abt 


The errors and vices of other men, 
which we have happily eſcaped, while 
they excite a generous pity in the breaſt of 
a good man, yield him at the ſame time 
a ſecret joy. What comfort in comparing 
our more' advantageous circumſtances, with 
our former difficulties, or with thoſe of 
others! What tranſports in eſcaping im- 
minent dangers, in finding our fears diſ- 
appointed, in ſeeing ourſelves, our friends, 
or our country delivered! Do not the 
| loſſes of one man, turn out to the gain of 
another in the commerce of the world? 
The purchaſer gains as much by a falling 
price, as the ſeller loſes. If the death of 
one man becomes a loſs to his family and 
friends, the good fortune of his ſucceſſor 
gives equal joy to as numerous a party. 
Even the moſt diſmal events often give 
occaſion to extacy and rapture. If the 
vanquiſhed ſuffer, and feel an extremity 
of pain, how great is the joy in the camp, 
and triumph of the conqueror? Without 
danger and diſtreſs, ſome of the moſt ſu- 
blime virtues could never have found 
place. Without diſtreſs, whence could 
we have had the idea of pity and com- 
T4 paſſion? 
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paſſion ? Without danger, there N 
have been no room for fortitude and cou- 
rage; whether in preſerving our integri- 
ty, and ſupporting a righteous and an ho- 
nourable cauſe, in ſpite of terrors and 
threatnings, or in defending ourſelves 
and attacking injurious men, when ho-. 
nour and virtue call upon us. Without 


diſtreſs and calamity, whence. the idea __- 


| 3 of ſubmiſſion , of reſignation "Þ 

hat pity, methinks, if ſuch excellent 
virtues had never had a place? In ſhort, 
the higheſt virtues and joys of human 
life ſuppoſe evil, and without this bitter 
ingredient, could never have inade their 
appearance; ſo neceſſary is it for the per- 
fection of mankind to have taſted evil, or 
at leaſt to have had the view, and knows. 
* of evil, both moral and natural. 


Upon the whole, though the ;nfinitely . 
perfect author of nature, muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be infinitely happy, without having 
ever taſted evil; though we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe various orders of creatures to be 
raiſed up, which are compleatly happy in 
knowledge, wiſdom, piety, and | benevo- 


3 „„ - 


on 0 Scheme of A 


Wn and in the abundant ſupplies aft * 
things neceſſary for their natures, with 
out having tranſgreſſed or felt any afflic- 
tion; though ſuch innocent and perfect 
creatures, have taſted a happineſs ſuperior 
to the mixed happineſs of human kind; 
yet, as the view and knowledge of evil ſeem 
neceſſary 1 in our preſent: condition, for the 
compleat knowlege of ſome of the higher 
kinds of good, tis natural to conceive that 
an idea of evil may have a place among 
the eternal ideas of the All- wiſe Creator; 


and a ſyſtem in which a variety of 'evils 


take place, may juſtly be apps to be 
raiſed up in the immenſity of the works 
of God. The introduction of evils 1 
give an opportunity for diſplaying the 1 
moſt wonderful ſkill, the deepeſt wiſdom, 
the moſt tender compaſſion, and high- 
eſt acts of goodneſs. By means of thoſe 


diſorders which ariſe from this evil, the 


| moſt e order oy at laſt be eſta- 
| e 7 : 
mne Ph loſopher, 3 aſſert the 
human mind, to be neceſſarily determined 
in its Choice, * thoſe * mo» 


tives 
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I tives: which! are continually: preſen ted unto 
us by a foreign influence? Does the Di- 
vine aſſert the neceſſary exiſtence of evil, 
. In” conſequence of the eternal decrees of 
heaven? Here is what he r nay offer in 
defence of his hypotheſis. | Since evil ( may 
he ſay) actually exiſts in the world, it 
has been found ſuitable to the higheſt wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs to permit it; this will 
not be denied by the moſt zealous aſſerters 
of liberty. We don't go much farther 
(ſays the philoſopher and the divine) if 
for the ſame reaſons for which others aſ- 
ſert that it was permited, we allow that 
it might have been fore-ordained, and 
that nature was conſtituted in ſuch a man- 
ner as would WON 4 it. 


Whether this 1 is a odd delice or > that 
Iich of the two defences, or of the two 
. is e oe denn world 1 8 


In the mean time it may be obſerved, that 
whatever can be eſtabliſhed by the meta- 
_ phyſical philoſophers, concerning the hap- 

py influence of evil, in order' to anſwer 
_ objections againſt providence," will like- 
wiſe 
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"wo ſerve for the patrens of liberty. Af; 
the advantage flowing from any evil, was 
a good reaſon for predeſtinating it, it 


be a good reaſon for the bare p 
miſſion. In reality, by joining both y N 
tems together, in ſo far as it is poſſible; 
by allowing liberty in one ſenſe, and ne- 
ceſſity in another, we ſhall perhaps be beſt 
_ to vindicate eternal providence, and 


* >. as 1 — 4 * 


8 Fay > 1 ; 
0 * 242 


0n the wr let the x Jolphers! and 
ee juſtify each of them their own. hi- | 
potheſis; let them proceed in their i intri- 
cate debates, and determine them (if ever 
they can be determined) as they judge it 
proper. A pious and well diſpoſed man, 
without interpoſing any particular judg- 
ment in ſuch ſubtile and thorny queſtions, 
(and this is of the greateſt moment) will 
find enough to fortify his mind againſt 
all the objections offered againſt a righte- 
ous providence; eſpecially when he con- 
ſiders, (1). How guilty mankind are. (2). 
What a ſmall proportion the quantity of 
pain bears to the quantity of pleaſure: 
and, ( 3) How great a quantity of good IS 
2 


f i 
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produced out of this evil. In a word, if 
Sood ſo greatly prevails in all things which 
are in our view, how powerful an argu- 
ment is this in favour of all the inviſible 
works of God, and of thoſe future and 
eternal ages, in which only the glorious 
fyſtem can be . Oe into a . | 
maturity. S717 G 


Wh, fromh't the mega; aſl 
and goodneſs which are conſpicuous in na- 
ture, we infer the exiſtence of an infinitely. 
wiſe, good, and powerful Creator and Go- 

vernour, Again, from the idea of ſuch a 
perfect being, we conclude, * a priori,” 

that all things muſt have been origi inally 
formed, and muſt always be governed in 
the beſt and wiſeſt manner. And, laſt of 
all, when we ſurvey and examine the 
things themſelves which have been raiſed 
up, and conſider their neceſſary connec- 
tions and relations, we can find a juſt and 
reaſonable ſolution of thoſe objections 
which have been propoſed againſt the 
workmanſnip of the Great Creator. 
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ſhall not ſee death. Remember, 


cc 0 Lord how ſhort my time is. Where- 


cc fore haſt thou made all —_ in vain aff 


£5: N 


Theſe have been ancient complaints, 
which will never be effectually removed, 


. without the proſpect of an exiſtence be- 


yond the grave. The ſhortneſs and un- 


_ certainty of life, are circumſtances very 


humbling to mankind. Under violent 
pains from which we ſee no relief, it may 


be natural perhaps to wiſh for death. 
When we are greatly fatigued with buſi- 


neſs and care, we love to fink into ſleep 
and to be at reſt, Hence, death has been 


repreſented by the ancients, as a remedy 


Palm Ixxxix. 47, 48. 
5 i for 


THAT man is he that liveth and 
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for all the evils of life, and as the end of 
all our labou rs. But when our ſpirits are 
we hr ily defire the continuance of | 
our W . 


8 A 

Hove, eee ng this ww 
deſire of life, death is neceſſary for man- 
kind, and muſt be neceſſary for all ani- 
mals which are confined within a limited 
earth, and at the ſame time are formed 
tor propagation. It is neceſſary, at leaſt, 
to remove them out of this limited earth, 
as it would be impoſſible always to find 
room, much kis to find nouriſhment, for i 
a continued {| cceſſion of new animals, if 
the older were never to be removed. | 


nen ASE EP ie, Mc Gender in 3 
conſtant ſucceſſion, what ſhall we imagine 
becomes of them? Are they loſt for ever? 
Or, ſhall we not rather belieye that they 
are removed to ſome other region in na- 
ture? There cannot ſurely be any want 
of room for them in the immenſity of the 
univerſe. No limits can be ft to ſpare, 
9985 almighty being who raiſed up the 

TT * 
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reatures, can as eaſily ſupport them, and 


prolong their exiſtente to eternity, or to 


what period he ſees proper, as he has pre- 
i "Morn a eon. | 


| ſerved” n in 8 


4 , * < 4 * 
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of ſceptical minds. Immortality (it has 
been ſaid) is too grand a proſpect for any 


creature whatſcever, at leaſt for any crea · 


ture within our view. Can we imagine 


that every animal, even the moſt con- 


temptible inſect, ſhall exiſt for ever. Who 
will be ſo ridiculous? If it be ridiculous 
to aſcribe immortality to the reſt of the 
animals (as every one, ſay they, will con- 
feſs without heſitation) it will likewiſe be 
found ridiculous, upon an accurate exa- 


mination, to aſcribe it to mankind. Tho 


men are ſuperior to the brutes, in ſome, 
nay, in many reſpects; in others they are 
in ferior, baſer, viler, more contemptible. 
At any rate, there is no ſuch ſuperiority 


as intitles them to the high privilege of 


immortality. The nature of man bears a 
: determinate proportion to that of any other 


ani- 


But on | the! mention * erat | 
an objection is thrown in our way by men 
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| animal: but immortality. is to any determi 
[ nate time as infinite to finite. {ke PIPER 


What —— is it that ie men | 
ſhould not rather incline to aſſert the dig- 
nity of human nature, than ſeem fond of 
ſetting. mankind on a level with the brutes. 
Sometimes, however, they diſcover too vi- 
ſible a n inclination to'make us appear con- 
temptible. Acconding to M. Voltaire, 
« The mice who mhabit ſome little holes 
« in an immenſe building, neither know 
cc whether the building is eternal, nor who 
« js the architect, nor why. this architect 
formed the ſtupenduous ſtructure. They 
r endeavour to preſerve life, to people 

« their holes, and to fly from the deſtruc- 

tive animals by which they are purſued.” 

To this he has added, We are the mice, 

and the divine archite& who has. built 


8 this univerſe, has never, that I know, * 
5 cloſed his ſecret to us,” * * 


In this manner does this writer repre- 
ſent our nature and condition in the moſt | 


* Select pieces of M. Vohaire Tranſlated from 
© the French, 1754. Pag 259. 8 


| mor- 
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mortifying light. But happily his com- 
pariſon is not juſt. There is a manifeſt 
ction between mankind, and thoſe 
mice which inhabit ſome little holes in a 
large building. Mankind have a diſtin& 
idea of order, proportion, beauty and 
grandeur, of which the mice ſeem to be 
wholly deſtitute. Theſe little animals 
know nothing, either of the architect, or 
of the end of the building which they in- 
habit: but | mankind form clear concep- 
tions of the immenſity of the univerſe, 
of the ends, uſes, and beauties of many 
of its parts, and of the infinite perfec- 
tions of its author. Why, therefore, 
ſhould ingenious men ſtrain their fine ge- 
nius, and miſapply their great talents in 
depreciating human nature? Conſidered 
as that nature of which themſelves are 
partakers, the contempt of it muſt light 
upon themſelves; conſidered as the chief 
of the works of God within our view, 
any difhonour done to it, can never re- 
h ; n honour on its creator. 


1 * ſame og 1 order to maintain 
the ſuperior dignity of man, or to demon- 
f E77 


to another ſcene; if he intends to enlarge 
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ſtrate that the brutes are not on the ſame 
footing in reſpect to a future ſtate, there 
is no neceſſity to aſſert; as ſome! 1 
phers have done, that they are 
machines, without ſenſe or perception. 
Nor have mankind any reaſon to grudge 
* them either any perfections which they en- 
joy at preſent, or any exiſtence they can 
enjoy in any future ſtate: their immorta- 
ty itfelf, if this can be ſuppoſed, can» 
not be prejudicial to mankind. There is 
abundance of room for all the animals in 
the wide extent of ſpace. If the All- 
wiſe and Almighty Creator ſees it proper 
to preſerve the brutes, and to remove them 


— 


their capacity, and gradually to promote 
them to a higher rank among-his works; 
if he hath laid a foundation for this in the 
| original conſtitution of their nature; if 
it ſhall at laſt be found that their nature 
is formed ſo as gradually to unfold hi cher 
faculties; who can find fault with ſuch a 
diſplay of the divine perfections. It ill 
becomes thoſe who contend that the leaſt 
particle of unfeeling matter ſhall never be 
1 mak MR on the other hand, 
that - 
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that it muſt be unworthy of the divine 
providence to preſerve the brute animals, 
and to remove them to another ſcene 
The moſt minute inſect, ſenſible of its 
being, and capable of pleaſure and pain, 
is of greater value, and of a nature more 
excellent, than the whole maſs of ſenſeleſs 
and inanimated matter. If it was ſuita- 
ble to the divine providence, once to raiſe 
up ſuch living creatures, why ſhould it be 
reckoned unſuitable to continue their ex- 
iſtence for ever? Why ſhould we attri- 
bute an immortality to the leaſt particle 
of that matter of which their bodies are 
compoſed, and pour contempt upon thoſe 
living ſubſtances e are 1 A * 1 8785 
rior e Amins 


Bur what mall be tho Aae ſtate of the 
brute animals, is a ſubject leſs intereſting; 
it is a queſtion I do not examine; I have 
only glanced at it in a curſory manner, to 
obviate an objection againſt the future 

.- exiſtence of mankind. | For many, ridicul- _ 

ing the doctrine of the future exiſtence 'of 

the brutes, on account of the lowneſs of 
their rank, would inſinuate that the ſame 

I Le ; ar 
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argument may be uſed: againſt the future 
exiſtence of men. In this they are twice 
miſtaken; firſt, as there is not any abſur- 
dity in the ſuppoſition, that every living 
creature which was ever brought into be- 
ing, ſnall be preſerved for ever, and dur- 
ing eternal ages make a progreſs through 
various degrees of perfection. This I 
would not be underſtood to aſſert, nor 
would I preſume to enter too boldly into 
the divine counſels; though perhaps if we 
conſult the light of nature alone in this 
queſtion, this is the moſt probable opi- 
nion. But be this as it will, theſe ſcep- 
ticks are miſtaken, in the ſecond place, 
ſince the immortality of mankind, and of 
the reſt of the animals, ſtands upon a 
very different foundation; for though all 
other animals ſhould be doomed to periſh 
: wholly at death, it will appear that it is 
the viſible intention of providence to ren- 
der the human ſpecies immortal. 


This queſtion concerning the immorta- 
lity of the human ſoul, is ſo curious and 
important, and occurs ſo naturally on a 
view of the uncertainty and ſhortneſs of 

* be; life, 


* 
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life, that it was certainly ſtarted very ear- 
ly, and has exerciſed the thoughts of the 


inquiſitive and magnanimous in all ages 


and nations. Philoſophers who profeſſed 


to make knowledge their ſtudy, and ſought 


to penetrate into the hidden receſſes of 


nature, could not fail to employ their ſu= 


perior faculties in enquiries into this ſub- 


ject. With an anxious care, they endea- 


voured to trace the evidence, if any could 


be found, of an immortal exiſtence. To 


this ſide of the queſtion, tis no wonder 
the beſt and wiſeſt of them were ſo ſtrongly 
inclined. They embraced with an eager 
fondneſs, the ancient tradition concerning 
the immortality of the ſoul; they gladly cal- 
led revelation to the aſſiſtance of philoſophy; 


thinking themſelves happy if by any means 


5 they could ſatisfy their curioſity, and for- 


tify themſelves and others in the ME of 


| THe for ever. 


abi carries this matter ſo far that he 
3 he would rather be miſtaken with 
the philoſophers who contended for im- 
mortality, than be in the right with thoſe 


Who diſbelieved it, whom he blames for 


my 1 
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want of ,magnanimity, and ridicules as 


minute philoſophers. Sentiments of this 
kind, diſcover a greatneſs of mind! Tis 
certain e to aſpi pire do immortality. 


* However, we muſt not affect to ee 
le, in oppoſition to juſt evidence, or even 
to probability. It is not good to ſpeak 
wickedly for the beſt of cauſes, or to talk 
deceitfully, even for God himſelf. * In 
vain ſhall we endeavour, to put ſuch a 
cheat upon our own. underſtanding : at 
we examine the matter flightly, we ſhall 
every now and then be relapſing into ſcep- 
ticiſm. Would we therefore lay a firm 
and fold foundation for our faith of im- 
mortality, we muſt examine the ſubject 
accurately, calmly, and impartially; we 
muſt allow every objection, as well as 
cvery argument, its due force. And if, 
after all, we ſnould not find ourſelves able 
to arrive at certainty by the mere light 
of reaſon; if we imagined that the objec- 
tions againſt an immortal exiſtence over- 
Wed te. ar guats e rs it; 5 
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=. 4 if aner in ſuch a ſituation, we 
were deſtitute of a divine ec 
Which has brought life and immortality to 
the cleareſt light; we would have reaſon, 

notwithſtanding, to be thankful to God, 

for the numerous bleſſings we have enjoy- 
ed in life; and we ought to depart out of 
life, ſubmitting, as chearfully as poſſible, 
to the orders and providence of the Al- 
mighty Creator, and wiſe bes ana or In 
- = ch in the N oat 


— 


11 is to 50 bop Beete that on 4 
aus enquiry, it will be found, even by the 
light of: reaſon, that the father of our 
| ſpirits has not exacted ſuch an important 
facrifice ; and that whatever ſhall happen 
to the reſt of the animals on this earth, 
nature itſelf points out an e to 
Ln human gh 7 
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5 gest 1s the diſparity desen man- 
7 kind and all other animals! Brutes are 
vholly guided by their appetites and in- 
ſtincts; they are not endued with a prin- | 
ciple of reaſon, which is able to curd or 
contr oul their natural inclinations. "As 


far 


8 — 
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far as we have been able to judge baden 
they can make but a ſmall progreſs, and 
ſoon attain all the perfection to which 
they can ever arrive. They give no ſigns 
that they have any ideas of the beauty or 
grandeur of the univerſe. They are far 
from being able to form any notions of 
God, of Religion, or of Morality; They \ 


have no ideas of an eternal exiſtence, nor 


any anxiety about a future ſtate. Their 
hopes and their fears, their paſſions and 
their deſires, and all things in their inter- 
nal as well as external ſtructure, | ſeem 
wholly adapted to the exigencies of a 
ſhort and uncertain life. As they neither 
have any knowledge of another life, 
nor any anxiety about it, nor longing af- 
ter it, providence may well be juſtified, | 
though it has not prepared any higher 
manſions for their reception; but having 
raiſed them up for the greater fulneſs of 
the creation, and having ſupported them as 
long as was originally intended, leaves them 
at laſt to that final diſſolution which is 
ſuitable to their nature, and which is ne- 
ceſſary for carrying on the aber gebn 
i of 25 divine wiſdom. 


The : 


\ 
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The nature and circumſtances of man- 
kind are extremely different. Men are en- 
dued with the more divine principle of 
reaſon; their underſtanding is penetrating 
and capacious. Their 1maginatin reaches 
to the moſt diſtant ſcenes, and appre- 
hends objects beyond objects, without end. 
They can look back on innumerable ages 
already paſt, and extend ther thoughts to. 
an eternity to come. The whole circle of 
arts and ſciences, with all the tranſactions 
of hiſtory, may be treaſured up in their 
memory. Scarce can any bounds be ſet 
to their knowledge, but they ſeem capable 
of improvements without end. Arts and 
ſciences, religion, morals, cxconomics, 
politics, have been the ſubjects of their 
contemplation. They have carried their 
reſearches far into all of them. Longer 
time and experience; and larger ſcenes, 
would enable them to carry them much 
farther. They are alſo capable of mighty 
improvements of a moral kind, and have 
made great advances in piety, virtue, ang 
an 0 of manners. 


It 
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It muſt, eſpecially,” be . 
28 they have ans 158 5 


&s, both of 
time and ſpace, they feel the moſt ardent 
deſires after higher degrees of knowledge, 

and a more diſtinct and compleat acquain- 
tance” with thoſe | glorious works of God, 

which they can ty" at preſent ſee at a 
diſtance, darkly, and' e 4 Slaſs. 
They pant after immortality, and rejoice 
in the thoughts of the ſucceſſive diſplays 
that ſhall be made of infinite wiſdom and 

goodneſs, in a courſe of ages never to 
come to an end. Their thoughts ate full 
of immortality. They deſire to be re- 
membered and honoured for ever. To 
this they have a conſtant view, in their 
good actions, in their brave atchievements; 
in their name, in the grandeur of their 
family, of their poſterity, and of their 
country; nay, even in death and corrup- 
tion, they ſeek the honours of a funeral 
and a tomb. To what purpoſe are ſuch 
enlarged capacities, and ardent deſires, if 
they are never to be intereſted in any 
diſtant and future ſcenes,” and if they, 
and all their * are ſo ſoon to 
| _ 
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periſh. foe: ever? Why do we ſee ſuch : a 
mighty apparatus of faculties and powers, 
fitted for the moſt enlarged, and moſt 
laſting exerciſes. and enjoy ments, if they 
are nevertheleſs to be employed in ſuch a 
narrow ſcene, and are ſo ſoon to be de- 
| ſtroyed for ever? Shall we ſuppoſe a tall 
= ſtately ſhip, which is fit to traverſe 
the ocean, and to refiſt the furious bil- 
lows, to be built only in order to croſs 
contemptible rivulet ? To what purpoſe 
enable; them to conceive ſuch diltant 
worlds, if they are never to be further 
acquainted 4 them? Why point out 
ſuch diſtant periods, and implant in their 
hearts ſuch ardent deſires after à future 
exiſtence and future improvements, if by 
the condition of their nature, it is alto- 
gether impoſſible for them to obtain what 
they deſire? Is this ſuitable to that fit- 
neſs which is ſo remarkable in the ar- 
| er wi of the works of God. 


If we argue, that providence muſt find. 
means to gratify every deſire of the heart 
of man, we reaſon ill, If a man works 
himſelf up into the conceit that he muſt 


fee. 
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fee. Rome, or China, or the pyramids of 
Egypt, or that he muſt be put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a fair eſtate which belongs to ano- 
ther, providence is not obliged to humour 
him in his fancies. There is no reaſon 
nor neceſſity, that men ſhould obtain 
their whimſical, unreaſonable, unnatural, 
or wicked deſires. But where nature has 
implanted a regular and conſtant defire, 
it has alſo provided the means of a regu- 
lar ſatisfaction. Thus proviſion is made to 
gratify every appetite, paſſion : and defire of 
the human mind; the love of knowledge, 

piety, y, and virtue; the defire of glory, honour 
and fame, and every other reaſonable and 
natural inclination. Of this kind may 
juſtly be numbered the deſire of immorta- 
lity, in an univerſe conceived to be un- 
| limited in reſpect to time and ſpace. We 

might as juſtly argue, that there might 
be ſuch an appetite as hunger, in a crea- 
ture which is not formed to be fupported 
by food; or that the male ſex might have 
exiſted without the female, among the 
works of a wiſe and good being; as that 
ſuch ardent deſires of immortality ſhould 
j.. $03 OR 708, b9im the 
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| be impianti a creature who was never 
intended Ny an immortal exiſtence, | 


| it —_ indeed bn confelſed; that thas 
deſires. are not ſo ſenſible as hunger and 
_ thirſt, or as ſome other appetites and paſ- 
ſions in our nature; they neither appear 
ſo early, nor are they fo: independant on 
education and inſtruction; nor have they 
ſo powerful, nor ſo regular and uniform 
an influence: but this does not prove that 
theſe deſires are not natural, ſince the ſame 
objection may be raiſed againſt other de- 
ſires, which none will deny to be natu- 
ral, if there is any thing that can be cal- 
led natural to mankind. „ 


* * angle 1 men, ſeparated from all 
others of their kind, by ſuch a diligent 
uſe of their reaſon as they are capable of 
in that ſolitary ſtate, might proceed in 
conceiving or demonſtrating an eternal 
exiſtence; and how far ſeveral paſſions 
might ſhew themſelves in ſuch a ſtate, it 
1sdifficult to determine. Nodoubt mankind 
are greatly indebted to ſociety for many diſ- 
coveries which they have made; and hu. 
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man * appear very differently at 
preſent from what they would have dene 
in a ſtate of ſolitude. But this does not 
weaken the argument for immortality, 
drawn from their carneſt longings after it. 
Theſe are not artificial, but natural. Hu- 
man nature is not to be eſtimated from 
what it is only capable of, or from what 
would only appear in a foitary ſtate, or 
does actually appear in certain circum- 
ſtances. There are many things belong- 
E 1 ing to our nature, which continue latent 
LE for a long time, and which are only dif- 
cloſed gradually as we grow: older, and by 
reflection, diſcipline, and experience, àt. 
tain to a certain. maturity. From 6 
ſtrong inclination which is viſible in man- 
the love of the two ſexes, from the love of 
parents to their offspring, from the mu- 
tual affection of near relations, from that 
general good will, which men bear to the 
whole ſpecies when they do not interfere 
with one another; and from the ſeeds of 
pity and ſympathy, which are laid ſo deep 
in the human breaſt, we conclude that 
nature intended mankind for ſociety. 
5 w . 


Such affections and deſires dect ph. , 
a ſolitary, but a ſocial ſtate. According- 
ly, we find ſociety every where eſtabliſhed, / 
2 ann proviſion made for gratifying theſe 
ſocial affections. Yet none of them ap- 
pep elle moment of our birth: but though 
the ſeeds of them are inter woven in our 
conſtitutions, and they are confeſſed by 
all to be natural, they lurk during a con- 
ſiderable time. The firſt ſpringing is not 
cermb le; they grow up gradually, and 
either weaker or ſtronger, as men's 
external circumſtances ' prove either leſs or 
more favourable for cheriſhing them: 
and ſeveral of them are never fo ſtrong 1 in 
| ſome, as in others. Even the paſſion be- 
tween the two ſexes, though natural, does 
not begin early. In the ſame manner, the 
deſire of knowledge, the ſenſe of morality, a 
regard for virtue, a propenſity to religion, 
the love of honour and fame, though 
none of them appear the moment of our 
birth, are all natural to mankind, and 


there are objects in nature ſuited to every 


one of them. From the ſame analogy 
we e haue Eft” e to ge nt that _ 
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ledge, nor the ſenſe of morality, nor a 
regard for virtue, nor a prepenſit/ to re- 
ligion, nor: the love of honour and fame, 
any more than the deſire of immortality, 
are the work of nature, but of. — 
ceptox and the prieſt: that they are the 
offspring of pride, and vain glory, ariſing 
from a f ical conceit of the dignity 
of our nature, or frem romantie views gf 
providence; or that they are derived from 
a baſer origin, the intereſted views of po- 
kticians; and are ſo far from ever becom 
ing familiar, or making a de Hon, 
and baving any conſiderable influence, 
that the firſt conception of them is dif- 
cult, and the impreſſion ſa faint, that 
after all the endeavqurs of divings, mora — 
liſts, philoſophers, and law-gwers, - our 
regard to theſe principles, as well as ou 
fenſe of immortality, is ever fluctuating, 
and has but little effet upon our conduct. 
EE „„ en 
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a particular, that whatever may be 
ded by divines and philoſophers, 
our zonduct is almoſt intirely regulated on 
views of the preſent; and not of the fu- 
ne No doubt, objections of this 
nature may be offered againſt our ſenſe 
ol morality and religion, as: well as our 
deſires of immortality being natural to 
mankind. But as this is not the place to 
enter upon the queſtion concerning the 
origin of virtue and religion, and how 
far they are natural to mankind; in order 
to anſwer the preceding objections of the 
ee. * _— make three og 


wo That ths 0 immerwiliey is on 
ah fame footing with the propenſities to 
virtue and religion, which are en 
a es to be natural to mankind, | 


f | 4 5 
1 ; 


2. That if creatures are endusd with 
- Bhat many of their natural deſires and 
propenſities will appear to be either ſtron- 
ger or weaker, as they abuſe their uberty, 
or use! it in a n manner. 
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„That in ſuch. creatures, even thoſe 


propenfities which the greateſt ſceptics will 
confeſs to be natural; in particular the 


paſſion of love between the two ſexes; 5 


may receive many checks, and that on cer- 


- tain occaſions, and in certain conſtitu- 


tions, theſe deſires, though confeſſedly na- 
tural, may be weak and languid. There- 
fore, objections of the ſame kind, againſt 
the deſire of pms a AG REES 


aſt] be equally invalid. ni 


20 1 

on the. whale, this: argument for- im- 
mortality, drawn from its being ſo ar- 
dently and univerſally deſired by mankind, 
ſeems of itſelf to be ſtrong and powerful; 6 


but it will receive a great additional force, 


if we join to it the manifold and great 
diſtreſſes of mankind in their preſent life, 
notwithſtanding the mighty preparations 
which providence has made for their hap- 
pineſs. As this is often made uſe of as an 
argument on the oppoſite ſide, it will re- 
quire a more ample illuſtration. 


All the _ ks of God are, EL 
according to weight, meaſure, and propor- 


7. tion. 
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tion.” This muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed in 
our reaſonings on this head. Therefore 
no appetites nor deſires which are natural 
and univerſal, can be implanted in any 
creature wantonly, and without a good 
end. For the like reaſon, if mankind in 
their preſent ſtate cannot poſſibly gain ſuch 
a high degree of happineſs, as is ſuitable 
to their natural deſires, and to the mighty 
preparations which providence. has made 
for their happineſs, we may conclude 
that there is another ſtate in reſerve, to 


which theſe natural defires' and 9 : 
_— have a n i 
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0 __ us we HIND already "obſerved, 


mankln@ enjoy in life, a much greater ; 


ſhare of good, than they ſuffer of evil: 
the ſum of the pleaſures within our view 
by far overbalances the ſum of the pains, 
Nevertheleſs, 1t will be found, on a due 
examination, from whatever ſource” this 
has ariſen, that mankind” have never en» 
joyed, and in this world never can be ca- 
pable of enjoying, ſuch a high felicity as 
is anſwerable to the Preparations of divine 
providence. Hence we may infer, that 


Aa3 hu- 


= 
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Sith with the Rate of the world 2 — 
| b 18 intimozely: metal. 


That man is fitted fi 1 — of; bis 
gon kind, and intended for it by nature, 
is abundantly evident. Without ſociety, he 
neither could exift at firſt; nor be preſerved. 
from immediate deſtruction. Human in- 
fants, without the care of the parents, 
are intirely helpleſs, and muſt periſh as 
ſoon as born. Beſides: the ſociety of the 
parents and the offspring, a more enlarged 
ſociety of many families 18 abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, for training up men to that per- 
fection of which they are capable, and 
for furniſhing them with the means of diſ. 
Playing their excellent capacities. To ſuch 
an enlarged ſociety, their natural affec- 

tions and appetites evidently. excite and _ 
lead them, Society is therefore natural to 
mankind, and the perfection of human 
nature can only be attained in it. A 
ſingle man is but of little account, and 
* from the reſt 4 his kind, is in» 


W figs 
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2 Nay, he whole ſpecles, if 
each of them is abſtracted from the reſt; 
and acts in a üingle eapaeity, can do hut 
Rttle. The ſtrength of mankind; their 
deminien over the brute! animals, the 
higheſt improvement of theit nature, and 
their ability to ſubdue and cultivate the 
extth; muſt ariſe from their eoticord and 
happy union in carrying on their chemes 
by combined powers, Human nature, and 


| the human kind, cannot therefore arrive at 
any great degree ef perfection on this 
earth; but in proportion ee 
an can be nere more e 
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uning concert . 
of FU, emu judge, from the numbers 
of 'whith'it confiſts, from the happy and 
wife improve ments of the human powers; 
from the extenſive and diſtin knowledge 
which mankind have attained, from their 
celegant and juſt taſte of life and manners, 
from their ſkill in uſeful and ingenious 
arts and ſciences; eſpecially from their 
moral improvements, and their advunces 
in wiſdom and virtue. We muſt alſo 
tale into the eſtimate, how much the 
1 2 globe 
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globe which they inhabit has been eulti- 
vated and adorned; how far they have 5 
| ſpent their life in peace; plenty, elegance, 
and dignity, without being harraſſed and 
worn out with anxious care, and ſevere 
labour. In ſo far as human ſociety ap- 
proaches to this deſcription, mankind be- 
come truly great, wiſe, and good, and ſo- 
ciety flouriſhes; but as it falls ſhort of 
ths, 1 in 2 Orton ir is lo and wietch ed. 


of 1 we examine. 5— ee eee to this 

Randard, and compare the actual condi- 
tion of mankind with theſe ideas of per- 
fection, muſt we not lament the . 
py fate of the world? ; 
has always conſiſted of a 
in reſpect of that multitude Ich che 
earth was able to ſupport. Of ſuch a 
ſmall number, many have died. i in infancy 

through the poverty and neglect of — 
parents, joined to the cruelty and barba- 
rity of the reſt of their kind. Of ſuch 
as have arrived at youth, or have lived ta 
manhood, or old age, many have: been 
pinched | with poverty, many have been 
worn aut with hard labour, many have 
„ = Oils 
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e live bed in e plenty, and ele- 
Ignorance, falſe and fooliſh no- 
a vretched taſte, have greatly 


tions, and 
prevailed. There has been little grace and 
dignity in the outward appearatice; and 
little refinement in the mind. Many dwell 
in naſty and unhealthful cottages; their 
meals are often canty or unwholſome, their 
tables are without elegance, their beds 
Vithout decency, and their e are co- 
vered Waits, . en 655 
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But the pol vides f mankin * 
ah ſociety, will appear in a much worſe: 
light, if we reflect upon their vices. What 
treachery, fraud, and unjuſtice are con- 
ſpicuous in the world With what cru- 
elty do mankind kill and deſtroy one ano- 


ther! What murders, maſſacres, and 


rapes have been committed! How many 
cities have been burned How many pro- 
vinces have been plundered! How mi- 
ſerable have been the effects of open vio- 
lence and war! Where force is diſclaim- 
ed, and friendſhip is pretended, they de- 
ceive and undermine one another. In or- 


dinary 


cruelly afflicted. Various 


of of 270 runs ele 
\comineres, they chear- 
en — notion of refined 
policy, they employ haſer arts, and a cum 5 
ning far more vile. What impiety and 
ingratitude to the author of nature! Ho 
direful the force of ſuperſtirion and en- 
thufiaſm! How much anxiety and 
viedchedirds: are derived from * theſe 
1 ſour aig 'of _—_ F330 e 
— Bver nes nine begins? to > en, 
gate the cauſes of things, and to enquire 
2 into the order of nature; ever 
zſoning became an art and che | 
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MAL: $i Gi vines; bes exerciſeti 
themſelves in ſearching out the hidden 

cauſes of that vice, and of thoſe calathi. 
ties with which this world has : 


hypotheſes have been invented, in order 
to furniſh a folution of this! important 


— pings It 1s unneceſſary, in our preſent 
argument for a future ſtate, to inſiſt on 
any of their ſolutions. Tis ſufficient, in 
our ſpeculations on this ſubject, that the 


= 


| of evil, as — inclaneholy.: Wie: & 
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Los 1 x heads: as we — © already proved, 


here is not- by far ſo-gre: 


men have imagined. It ought to be ac- 
knowledged with gratitude to the author 
of nature, that there is a much greate 


quantity of good. However, the happi- 


neſs of mankind has been . pre- 


they ever enjc 


vented and diſturbed by evil; nor have 
red happineſs in ſuch a mea» 
ſure, as is anſwerable to the mighty pre- 
parations of . for ne an VER» 
| i AS creatures 92, 10 ii 


— * ö can we Lien * 


any greater preparations of providence 
than thoſe. which we ſee at preſent, that 


mankind might enjoy a much higher de- 


gree of happineſs, How natural is it for 
a poet or philoſopher to pair it more agree- 
able ſcenes, in which mankind, with the 
very ſame faculties, and from the ſame 
materials with which the earth is ſtored 
at a * enjoy a much . 

eli- 


* 
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felicity? There would not be any nec 0 
ſity of enduing them with any higher 
powers, or of altering the courſe of na- 
ture; we need not raiſe up golden moun- 
tains, nor ſet rivers running with milk 
and wine, nor make the earth produce 
ſpontaneouſly, without the labour of man. 
The order of the ſeaſons might continue 

the ſame as at preſent; the rigours of 
winter be fully as ſevere; ſtorms and tem- 


peſts, thoſe alone excepted/ which ariſe in 


the human breaſt, might blow as furi- 
ouſly as at preſent. Nothing more is ne- 
7 than gently to pacify the tumults, 
to ſoften the rage, to moderate the am- 

bition of the heart of man, and to diſpel 
thoſe phantoms and deluſive apparitions 
which diſturb his underſtanding; and de- 
prive him of that ſuperior happineſs e 
en hath eee wien his ü N : 


After the moſt accurate ſ urrey of — ; 
condition of great multitudes of mankind 
upon this earth, can -we really believe that 
the preſent ſcene comprehends the whole 

of what providence has intended for a 
race of creatures, endued with ſuch ex- 


alted 
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alted powers, and capable of a much 
greater felicity'! I Is this the heighth of di- 
vine wiſdom and art! Suppoſe any of the 
beings with whom we are acquainted, had 
art and ability ſufficient to erect ſuch 
mighty globes as are every where viſible 
in the wide expanſe of nature; to reple- 
niſh the globe of our earth with all the 

riches with which it is ſtored, and to form 
ſuch creatures as men capable of ſo much 

happineſs; we would undoubtedly have a 

high opinion of their art and power, but 
ſet we have the ſame high opinion of. 

their goodneſs, if they were well ſatisfied 
that mankind ſhould enjoy no greater fe- 
licity than they do at preſent! Could a 

heart overflowing with "benevolence, reſt 
contented on beholding nothing greater 


wy of the natural world! 


| dee continue; but would a man, 
even of 1 22 with” all wn 


or greater for niankind' 0 what pur- 
poſe are all the glories of the natural 
world! What N there be a vaſt 


Va- 
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variety of ſplendid or luminous bodies, of. 
an amazing grandeur ! What, though the 
_ moſt admirable. regularity! and proportion 
— » obſerved in their figures and mo- 
Of how little value is this, com- 
— with the happineſs of rational be- 
ings ! The perfection of the works of God 
cannot —— conſiſt in the grandeur 
or regularity of thoſe bodies which we be- 
hold in nature. The chief art and ſkill of 
the divinity, muſt be meaſured by the wiſ- 
dom of the moral world, and by that de- 
gree of happineſs which is attained by ra- 
tional creatures. But if all the ſchemes of 
the divine providence, with reſpect --to | 
mankind, are wholly included in the pre- 
ſent ſcene of things, the divine wiſdom 
ſhines much more gloriouſly 1 in the natu- 
ral, than in the moral world; and pro- 
vidence may juſtly be ſaid to have erred, 
or to be — in its chief works 
manſhip. | The author of nature muſt 
— 3 ſome more extenſive ſcheme 
in view, and the affairs of men muſt run 
on in a ſeries, and nd ee to a 
Renn . une Oe I 5 
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I this laſt ſuppoſition is admitted, it is 
«& to account for the wiſdom of provi- 

dence, in ſuffering thoſe vices and calami- 

ties which take place in the preſent world. 

It is eaſy to conceive, how all of them 
may contribute wonderfully to a greater + 
good. Mankind are often made wiſer by 
their errors; they are made better by their 
misfortunes; their views are enlarged ; 

their conceptions of good and evil are 
rendered more diſtinét. If we examine 
the calamities of life, as related to this 
fe only, they may often be confidered as 
the chaſtiſements of a kind and tender- 
hearted. parent; as the corrections of an 
aꝛuble inſtructor; as bitter medicines pre- 
\ ſcribed by a {kilful phyſician; as juſt pu- 
niſhments ordained by a juſt judge or go- 
vernour; as pains. which heighten our 
Pleaſures ; ar as the perplexities which hap- 
| pen in tragedy, an and when the plot is un- 
fraveled, augment both the — of 
the ſpectators, and virtuous characters in- 
N in the ſcene, But if theſe eviis 
are ſuppoſed further to have a relation 
to a future ſtate, much greater room is 
Siven for "Oy the divine wiſdom, f in 
1 . a 
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bringing good out of evil. How natu - 
ral muſt it be, on this ſuppoſſtion, to con- 
ceive that the calamities in the lives of 
virtubus men, may naturally, as well a8 
by a poſitive appointment, turn 
their advantage, and that puniſhments 
may alfo be Proper and 1 in a Tus 
ture ſtate? 


e $7 e 
i 


But all we EY that this is 10 
WY diſorder and miſery in the preſent 
world; and from ſuch high/diſorders, ſhall 
we conclude that there muſt be a perfect 5 
order in another? Shall we allow, that 
| providence hath ſo much abandoned the | 

care of virtue and of mankind, and has 
ſuffered them to be ſo greatly diſtreſſed; 
and from this very neglect, ſhall we argue, 
that ſhe will be extremely anxious to ſe- 
cure mighty advantages to them in a fu- 
ture ſtate? Is it not more reaſonable to 
argue, from one degree of diſorder to a 
greater, than from very great diſorder to 
a high degree of order? In this man- 
ner would ſome able and ingenious men 
— repreſent the eee I have made uſe 
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of for a future ſtate, though nothing is 


more n to the nature of the caſe. 
5 


| bf am far from pretendin g that . | 
4 ought to read providence in diſorder, and 
from an uncomely face of all things be- 
low, to preſume favourably - of all above. 
On the contrary, I prove a providence 
from what we ſee. of order, I contend, 
that there is a reigning order in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things. Inſtead of allowing, 
or being under any neceſſity of allowing, 
that virtue is abandoned, and that all con- 
cern about mankind is given up; thoſe 
who argue for a future ſtate, aſſert ſtre- 
nuouſly, and can make it appear, that 
| provident is already engaged, is greatly 
engage on the ſide of virtue; and that 
mankind feel much more pleaſure than 
pain in their preſent life: yet from the 


magnificent preparations of providence, 


for a nobler. ſtructure than has hitherto 
appeared, we are juſtly led to conceive a 
further building, and to apprehend a lar- 
ger ſcheme. Though virtue has enough 
to raiſe her above pity, yet not above our 
wiſhes, As happy as we ſee her here, 
B b ve 
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we have room for farther hopes in her 
behalf x. Though mankind efijoy#'goodly 
rtion in the preſent life, we find good 
eafon''to conclude that papal Mao Are | 
far TORN ding cor pleated: | ths 
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11 cannot be denied, et te dle dil 2 


ders tis viſible that there are a great 
many, and ſome very great diſorders in 
the preſent ſtate o its: but theſe diſ. 
orders are ſuch as happen in human go- 
vernments, where the happineſs of the 
xeople is beſt ſecured; they ate ſuch as 
ariſe from mankind's perverting their rea- 
ſon, and abufing their liberty; they ate 
diforders which flow from the mercy and 
lenity of the great Governour of all; 
they are diforders fuitable to the mordl 
government of rational creatures, who 
are not guided by the laws of tmechanifin, 
but left to direct (themſelves by à free 
choice. Now diſorders of this kind, are 
ſo far from affording an argument againſt 
N the wiſdom of an adminiſtration, which 


'* See the Earl of uta 8 Charabtriice, 5. 
edit. vol. II. Pag; . 
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permits inithem for 40 that if an admi- 
niſtration is wiſe and regular in all other 


reſpects, from theſe very diſorders we may g 


draw an argument for a future judgment, 
and contend with the greateſt juſtice for 
an interpoſition of the Great Governour, 

and for a ſignal manifeſtation gf his wiſ- 
dom and juſtice. In this we find a No- 
dus dignus vindice, and an occaſion 


* 


every _ hen for God to i W 
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A han we. joan 5 19 he jp Wianpor he- | | 


| tuenn the natural and moral world, we 


cannot but admit, that there * N 


e between the divine government 
of the one, and of the other. 


tue of an impreſſed force, aceording to 


the laws of merhnniſm. muſt differ wide- | 


The ope- 
rations of bodies which are — by vir- 


zexidued with; | liberty. The operations of 

the one, muſt neceſſarily have a more re- 
gular appearance, than thoſe of the other. 
n the firſt caſe, ſeldom will there be any 
neceſſity for the miraculous inter poſition of 
the firſt mover. In the ſecond caſe, Where 
B b 2 | ra- 
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rational creatures have ſo much in their 
own power, and are capable of doing evil 
as well as good, there will be many occa- 
ſions given for the interpoſition of the ſu- 
preme director. To draw an eee 
- againſt the wiſdom of the government, 
merely from the exiſtence of moral diſ- 
orders among creatures that are endued 
with liberty, is an evident abſurdity. To 
complain of ſuch diſorders, and to main- 
tain at the ſame time, that there ought to 
be no interpoſition, is no leſs abſurd. To 
believe that ſuch interpoſitions have ſome- 
times happened, is neither ſuperſtiti ous, 
nor enthuſiaſtical. Such a belief has been 
ancient, conſtant, and univerſal. Such 
an interpoſition is not like that of a me- 
chanic, who muſt every now and then ſet 
his clock a going, and often ſet the index 
right, becauſe he cannot contrive an equa- 
ble and perpetual motion. Whatever ma- 
chinery may be in the natural world, a 
world of rational creatures cannot be go- 
verned by the laws of mechaniſm. To 
prevent any quantity of evil which ra- 
tional beings are diſpoſed to introduce, or 
to introduce a wed: quantity of good 
to 


7 
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to what they are naturally inclined-to pro- 
_ duce, evidently requires an interpoſition. 
"Tis impoſlible to determine how ogg 
| theſe interpoſitions may be neceſſary; it 
may often be impoſlible to diſcern them, 
when they actually happen. Tis more 
_. reaſonable, however, to ſu ppoſe that they 
happen but ſeldom, and that God gene- 
rally permits his rational creatures to uſe 
their liberty as they think proper; other- 

wiſe, we ſuppoſe him at once to have en- 
dued his creatures with liberty, and not 
only on ſome great occaſions, but com- 
monly, to reſtrain them by immediate acts 
of power. Now, as ſuch a ſuppoſition 
ought not to be made, the abuſe of liberty 
ſets the argument for a future ſtate in a 
oof 5008 light, 


2 4 


For ſuppoſing that God hath 3 a 


7 vaſt number of creatures, and that he hag 
endued them with liberty, in conſequence 
of which they have _ ally done much 
hurt to one another; ſuppoſing likewiſe, 
that he ſeldom interpoſes to reſtrain them, 
and has not provided any future ſtate in re- 


ſerve, 1 in which he can either ſupport the 
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374 Proof of TER EP IENE 
virtuous, or call the guilty to WIA 
cat any thing be more pep) mas red as 
abandoning them entirely? What would 
be thought of an earthly prines, if 1 ks 
| ſhonld never mierpoſe his authority t to 
curb injuſtice and cruelty, and ſhew! no 
ſuperior regard to the beſt part of his ſub- 
jects, than to the worſt? Shall we there- 
fore attribute ſuch a conduct to the ſu- 
preme Governour of the world, 'whi 


which we 
would W in oP n W 
In zeig of the divine government of 
rational creatures, it is impoſſible for W 
not to conſider God as acting, in ſome 
meaſure, after the manner of men. We 
muſt form our conceptions of him from 
ourſelves, and what we know of ourſelves.” 
We are certainly the offspring of God. 
We bear the neareſt reſemblance to the 
divinity of any of the beings within 6ur 
view. "We are, indeed, the living images 
of the All-wiſe. We ought, no doubt, 3 
to remove all our weakneſſes and imper- 
fections from our conceptions of the all- 
perfect being; yet, ſtill we muſt conſider 
our heavenly FRE as s having ſomething 
ana- 


— 


on the Pri | be PRI vosorur. 37S, 
. to our reaſon and afſectior 
His juſtice, indeed, is unerring, and his 


1 


wiſdom far deeper, and more extenſive 
than the wiſdom of men; but both of 
them muſt be of the ſame kind, elſe we 
cannot underſtand them at all. God can- 
not be inattentiye to the concerns of his 
cr eatures, nor view - their diſtreſſes with 
indifference. : That unnatural apathy 
Which ſtoics have attributed to the wiſe 
man, has been thought to render his cha- 
racter abſurd and contr ad ictory. It is 
equally poſſible, under the pretence of 
elevating the divinity above the weak- 
neſſes of humanity, to draw ſuch a cha- 
rater of God, as ſhall be made up of in- 
_ conliſtencies ; and bein rendered altoge- 
ther unintelligible, ſha wholly deſtroy the 
grounds of our truſt and confidence in his 
_ goodneſs. Such is the character of the 
e by t the Epicurany, | 1 


| „Stanis eniq per -ſe Divum natura neces et : 
 Jamortali evo ſumma cum pace fruatur, wy my 5 


©" Gemota ab noftris rebus, ſejunctaque longe; 
| Tam private dolore omni, privata periclis, 
B b. 4 - oa 
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Ipſa ſuis pollens viribus nihil indiga noſtri, n 


| leger e nec tangi 


3 4 , 35-8; 1 


In this deſcription Ge of the nee are 


natural and juſt, but upon the whole, there 
appears ſo much ſtatelineſs and indifference | 
about all inferior natures, às robs the 


Deity of the moſt amiable of his perfec- 


tions, and deprives us of all hopes of his 
aſſiſtance in our gr eateſt diſtrefſes. The 
repreſentations given of God in ſacred 


Scripture, are far 1 more natural and com- 
fortable. 5 535 1 155 


Ws 


* 


. Though the Tibrd be lebe yet 1 Ka 
« he reſpect. unto the lowly “. He hath 
e Jooked down from the beight of his 
55 ſanctuary; 3 from heaven did the Lord 
te behold the earth, to hear the groaning 


cc Wd the priſoner, to looſe thoſe that are 
appointed to death +. Like as a father 


W en his children; ſo the Lord pitieth 
« them that fear him: for he knoweth 


tc our frame; he remembereth that we are | 


# Pſalm cxaxvili. 6, f Pſalm eil. 


 *(quſt; 


T. Lucret. Lib. 7; : * 


0 


ct com paſſion; dow. to anger, ow wy er 
* mercy. The Lord is good to all, and 


& his tender mercies are over all his 


e works · . "Hei is he that hath the 


« God of Jacob for his help, whoſe hope 


« is in the Lord his God, which made 
« heaven and earth, the ſea, and all that 
< therein is; which keepeth truth for ever; 
* which executeth judgment for the op- 
<< preſſed; which giveth food to the hun- 


<« ory: the Lord looſeth the priſoners: : the 


« Lord openeth the eyes of the blind 10 
* the Lord raiſeth them that are bowed 
ce down: the Lord loveth the righteous: 
e the Lord preſerveth the ſtrangers: he 
« relieveth the fatherleſs and widow; but 
< the way of the wicked, he turneth up- 


cc ſide-down. The Lord ſhall reign for 


ce ever; even thy God, O Zion, unto all; 
cc generations ＋ 18 he the God of the 


* Jews only? Is he not alſo of the mw | 


tiles? Yes, of the Gentiles alſo||. 


te 38 no W of perſons; but in a grey 


* 


enn 4 Milt 6,9. 2 deln 


exlvi. * | Romans iii, 29.5 Ty 
| cc na- 


223 , 
e 


Are not two Gurren ſold ; for a far- 
<-thing, and one of them ſhall not fall 


cen the ground without your father; but 
<,the very See Nau, ae * hs DW" 
cham en bd, 


Texts 


* ied 


bows: . as oth as. W he " 
are ſuch conceptions: of the Deity? May 
we not in ſuch excellent perfections, di- 
cover the higheſt regard te virtue, and 
trace the foundations of ai future ſtate of 
mankind, in Wwhieh God will deal an 
ry one n en be 


N eenithiabding the e fa 


of virtue and wiſdom, + notwithſtanding | 


that ſuperior” happineſs which is inſepa- 
rably connected with them, notwith- 
ſtanding the juſtice of human laws, and 
all the immediate interpoſitions of the 
divine providence, either againſt the 
wicked on the one hand, or in favour of 
the virtuous on the other; muſt it not be 

* Acts x. 34 35. + Matt, x. ag, 30. | 

„ con- 


confelied; it there ken ki on oh z 


ſent ſtate of the world, ſuch extraordinary 


ſcenes and occurrences, as require a more 
ion of the divine juſfice, 


ſignal manifeſtation 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, than has 1 
Le Ho- — 1 em 


uff ec Shout: mn -virtyous: ne 
have expoſed themfelves to the moſt cruel 


torments, and have loſt their lives, rather 

than violate their conſciences, diſhonour 

religion, abandon virtue, or be wanting 

to their friends or their country! 

ſuch virtuous ſouls, of whom the world 
was not worthy *, periſh for ever, with 

out any Gignal mark of the divine favour 


for ſuch diſintereſted 8 goodneſs ly On the 


other hand, ſhall the baſeſt hypocrites, 

the moſt cruel oppreſſors, the vileſt and 
moſt abandoned of mankind, not only 
obtain their wiſhes, and flouriſh in the 


world by means of their wickedneſs; but 


by the habitual practice of vice, render it 
ſo familiar, that ſometimes they feel leſs 


remorſe for it, than thoſe Who are not ſo. 


„ Heb, xi, 38. 


aban- 
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live and ie in Bans ſhall Ar ſome- 
times die with no contemptible character, 
having had the art to conceal their vices 
from the world; ſhall they leave their fa- 
milies in a proſperous condition, and bee | 
withſtanding all this wickedneſs, | 
with no remarkable teſtimony of the d. th 

vine diſpleaſure, either at preſent, « or in 
any future ſtate! What opinion would 
we form of any earthly prince, who would 
be fo negligent in rewarding merit, and 
chaſtiſing injuſtice! Would not the 
goodneſs and juſtice 2 a wiſe. and good 
man, move him to interpoſe in — of 
this nature! Notwithſtanding the abuſes 
of liberty, there are certainly good rea- 
ſons for beſtowing ſuch an excellent gift 

upon men; but their liberty neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes a future ſtate after death, or a 
continual miraculous interpoſition to pre- 
vent the abuſes of it at preſent, elſe God 
may. be ſaid to abandon his creatures, at 
leaſt to give up the beſt of them, on many 
remarkable occaſions, to. cruel treachery 
and oppreſſion, from the vileſt and moſt 
contemptible. 


What 


on the Principles of PTT os o Hv. 381 
What ſhall we then ſay? ſhall we deny 
the liberty of mankind ? Shall we aſſert 
a mechanical, or ſuch a rational influence 
on men's minds as leaves them no free- 
dom? This is contrary to the inward 
ſenſe and experience of mankind. Shall we 
maintain, that after God has endued them 
with liberty, he continually reſtrains it 
| by an immediate interpoſition? This alſo 1 is 
contrary to experience, and is inconſiſtent 
With the multiplied abuſes of liberty that 
are viſible in the world. Shall we ſay 
that God having created a world of be- 
ings, whom he hath endued with liberty; 
hath left them to commit the higheſt abu- 
ſes without proper puniſhments, or pro- 
Portionable marks of his diſpleaſure? 
This is contrary to the divine perfections, 
and the moſt diſtinct notions we can form 
of juſtice and goodneſs. But one of theſe 
three ſuppoſitions we muſt undoubtedly 
maintain; elſe we muſt ſuppoſe that he 
hath intended theſe rational creatures for 
a future exiſtence, to which he hath re- 
ferred a further diſplay of his moral go- 
vernment, by . them in circum- 
- ſtances 
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4 Site: ik de eee wank 
is firmly eſtabliſhed; if death does not 
| Put an end to our being, but only tranſ- 
lates us to another ſtate of things; if our 
Preſent life is but an entrance into bein 
and only the firſt ſtage or period of our 
exiſlence, the great difficulty is overcome. 
After this, there is no reaſon to be anxi- 
ous about:any future period. Why ſhould 
we apprehend that an infinitely good and 
powerful being, who hath endued man- 
Kind with ſuch excellent powers, after 
preſerving them from the violent aſſaults 
of death, and placing them in proper 
ſcenes in the inviſible regions of nature, 
ſhould afterwards deprive them of their 
exiſtence, without reaſon or inecefſity. 


Sceptics, indeed, may endeavour to per- 
Plex us, and raiſe doubts in this, as well 
as moſt other queſtions. It is not poſſi- 
ble (may they ſay) for weak mortals to en- 
ter into the councils of him whoſe ways 

are 


on the Principles of PxILOSO Rx. 383 
are unſearchable. But as it is natural 
us to conceive of the deſigns of heaven, 
as having ſome remote analogy with what 
we would propoſe to ourſelves in ſimilar” 
_ caſes, how can it be thought ſuitable to 
the beneficent author of nature, to anni- 
hilate all ſuch pious and virtuous fouls as 
he hath reſcued from death, unleſs there 
was no longer any place for them among 
his works. But this never can be ſup- 
poſed. There may be a neceſſity, indeed, 
to tranſlate them from one ſtate to another, 
as one region may be overſtocked: this is 
viſible in the circumſtances of our earth; 

but there can be no want of room in in- 
finite ſpace; and God can never want the 

means of raiſing up whatever number of 
creatures he chuſes to bring into being, 
without the deſtruction of mankind, whoſe 


breaſts he hath inſpired with ardent * 
hires after immortality, 
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Advices to certain Freethinkers. 
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gon, all take the — in 
8 P to offer a few 


men e 
into extremes; and after they have car- 
ried their ſchemes too far upoi 
at one period; in the ſueceedi 
have puſhed them as far on the other. 
13 PET 003 © Yin = 7 
; Religion f 1s certainly the | 
the world. When it is _ pure and in a 
juft Proportion, it muſt produce excellent 
5 CT 2 | „„ 2, 


4 
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effects; but, unhappily, it has not eſcaped 
the common fate, The world has often 
been overrun either with ſuperſtition and 
enthuſiaſm, which may be called exceſſes 
in religion; or has ſuffered Shrop ph the 
decay -of picty, y inroads of Pticiſm 
and * | „ 


We live in an age and countr 
incline to the laſt extreme. 1 
quence of the public taſte and indulgence, 
ſcepticiſm is on a very flouriſhing footing; 
perhaps it has not abounded fo much in 
any age ſince the commencement of chriſ- 
_ tianity, nor has it prevailed more in any 
eountry than in Britain. It has, indeed, 
gone far enough, if not too far: it ſeems 
to be high time for the freethinkers to 
giye cee to. bear: eptical Arte. 0 ft bb; 59 


The pg "Bod oi nr * 10 8 
eint ſenſe of the word, denotes a cha- 
racter which deſerves to be applauded; 
but as many of thoſe who have laid claim 
to the Name: have been gulli of no n 


difepurez "Y and thy whole body of free- 
7, 1 5) thinkers 
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ne have not only ineur the cen 
ſures of the religious, but may at laſt be 
expoſed to the diſpleaſure of e 
. the A Tor 2505 1 {Sa 99 901 
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All of 'them, however, are / note equally 
a ſome of them, compared withithe 
reſt, ay, well be called moderate and ſo- 

ber; while others have carried their 
ſchemes ſo far, that they have given of- 

fence to this ſo er ee the Fr hinken 
themlel $0 1152 ; [i 15 4 har i | 
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The die a en of 4. ber F 
Wiebe are ſuch as follow; they main- 
tain that none are obliged to ee 
any doctrine whatſoever, unleſs it be act 
companied. with ſufficient evidence; {that 
at is lawful. for, every man to examine 
whether the evidence is ſufficient; that 
men ought to diveſt themſelves of all. pre- 
jucdices, and never ſuffer the authority 
of any one man, or any body of men, 
to have an influence upon them in oppo- 
ſition to reaſon; that it cannot be dange- 
rous to believe any doctrine whatſoever, 
upon. an evidence: ects appears to be ſuf- 

- 9 ficient 
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ficient after a proper examination; that it 
ſhould be ſas eng, member of ſociety 
17 profeſs his belief of any dodtrine-what- 
e which does not deſtroy the facteds 
neſs of religion, give a ſanction to vice 
and immorality, or tend naturally to diſ- 
turb the peace of mankind „ that all re 
ligious' rites and opinions, 
not of this pernieidus kind, aasald de wil 
lerated; and finally, that erery member of 
xciety againſt whom nothing of this im. 
pious or immoral nature can be objected, 
ö ſhould be truſted and employed, both by 
private perſons, and by the ſtate, in pro- 
portion to his abilities and integrity, 
withou ring more particularly into 
his rilkious/p rineiples and practice. In 
theſe. points all” o. by far the greateſt 
part of Freethinkers, will agrees: but in . 
other 44; dee D re ede rom on 
_ Becke REO K 


No doube; hers: are mma Fontan, 
who! profeſs to be friendly both to the 
tries of natural and revealed re- 
gion. They acknowledge an eſſential 
diſtinction between right and wrong; 


„„ Nn ay, 
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nay;: profeſs to be great admirers of vir- 
tue and honeſty; they acknowledge the be⸗ 
ing of God, and the infinite perfeckiens of 
his nature /; they confefs that chere is an ex- 
cellent order, both in the natural and mo- 
_ ral world they believe a future ſtate of 
tewards and puniſhments : after death; and 


3 


they admit the truth'of divine revelation,” 
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But there. are others, l N beit 
ceptieiſm to the moſt extravagant length, | 
and diſcard n; revealed "and, natural 


religion. Such only *eall [ 
que ion all nbbacalob# intctpolinoni I 
but :profeſs a total ignorance ef "the f 


natdss and qualities of "thoſe" beings 
that are ſuperior to man. Iniſtead of 
looking upon nature as the workmanſhip 
of an finitely perfect being, and con- 
feſſing that new is an admirable 'beduty 
and ä in the ſtructure and diſpoſi- 
tion of the world; they conſider 1 it as s the 
effect of chance, or of a fatal 1ece 
or as produced by weak and imperfect be 
ings, without ju deſign or Akilful' ori- 
vance: inſtead of allowing any ſhining 
and heroic virtues, or even amiable qua- 
ties in human nature; they conſider all 
Ced ap- 
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appearances of this kind, as refinements 
which have not any foundation 1 in tru yr 
but are compounded of craft and pride, 

| and Have: adi invented by nene C w 1 
thing in the ks eee ing 5 I 
and in human nature in particular, in i 
moſt - contemptible light; and both think 
and ſpeak OT RT OF 1 God 13 of 
is ene 


1 ai 
Theſe laſt. are. Hg wildeſt. of our 
Freethinkers, One would charitably be- 
lieve, they are but the ſmalleſt; number 
who have fallen into this delirium. How - 
ever, ſome have been zealous enough to 
propagate ſuch principles, and in this 
way have done harm, by encouraging the 
unthinking part of the world to gratify 
their vicious inclinations with. 2s, eon. 
a 


on this 6 1 do n not enter on pony | 
controverſy with the Deiſts, or meddle with 
any who acknowledge the principles of 
natural religion: at preſent I would only 
addreſs myſelf to ſuch extravagant Free- 

thinkers, as deny, or RE doubtfully of 
7 the 


ral o obligation. erte kind and bare. 
rous attempts have been made to o 
their eyes, and to cure them wy heir 
; — but thoſe attempts _ not 
hitherto had the deſired ſucceſs. This 
cannot be attributed to the — 
the arguments made uſe of; for in truth, 
the — for religion and morality 
are not only unanſwerable, but have been 
ſet in ſo clear a light, that it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to advance any thing new, or to 
ſay any thing better than has been al- 
ready ide this ſubject. After ney 
has — it ſeems unnec to en- 
ter anew upon a formal — of the 
ſyſtems of theſe Freethinkers. Vet as it 
were pity to give them up entirely to their 
. errors, and tliere is a branch of this con- 
troverſy that has been leſs conſidered, one 
may change the form of the attack, and 
inſtead of levelling our main force againſt 
the verity, calmly examine the importance 
of their doctrines; for after all that can 
be ſaid of the value and importance of 
truth, many opinions are not of ſuch im- 
portance that the world ſhould be diſturb- 


ed 
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See 185 the Frecthinkers are - of this. 
ſort, m Ich threaten m | 
to themſelves ants to: — g1If-. 
fame time, there is nothing diſhonourable 

in abandoning the defence of ſarkip Prin- 

ciples; eſpecially if this be entirely inno- 
cent, and agreeable to the ſoundeſt policy, 
why'will they not act the wiſeſt part for 
themſelves and for their country 2: Whats 
| eee, principles are, many of them 
are very good natured men: methinks it 
| would 1 ſuitable to their character in 

this reſpect: to take this matter into their 
ſerious conſideration; and if they will 
take things i in this view, they will find the 
following propoſals not unwe 'orth . _ 
attention. CCC 
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= ay faint are diſpoſed acti. . 


my that there is not any ſincere virtue 
in the world; that all mankind are knaves, 
and ought never to be truſted but when 
their own intereſt is concerned, or when 
they can gratify a favourite appetite or 
paſſion; or that mankind are ſo entirely 
ſelfiſn, and ſo wholly void of benevolence, 


and was iatwiinat 1 by Ceo on pur= 
poſe to ſubdue mankind, and to manage 
particular paring. not for their own ad- 
vantage,! but that of others; or that all 


our notions of: virtue equity. | 
and en ſpirit, which have made 0 
great a noiſe, and have been ſo e ce 


lebrated in the world, have ari. Nd 

from education and political contri rAnce, 

without | any foundation in nature; that 
they have been preſerved by cuſtom and 
faſhion; and ſupported: either by enthuſi- 
aſts who have been deceived, or by cun- 
ning prieſts or law-givers who have the 
myſtery, but were laying the world un- 

der 1 unneceſſary reſtraints for their -own 

advantage. If any of the Freethinkers 
have unluckily drunk in opinions of this 
bort, it wonld be happy for them if they 
could be undeceived, and would honeſtly 
give them up; or if they cannot be brought 
to renounce them, would it not be wiſer 
for them, and might they not be per- 
W to conceal them? for as they can 
a 1 not 
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not t be ſtraitned in conſeience upon b 
point, ſo it can never tend to their n 
or advantage openly to avow them, and 
to propagate wks in Jones I wune con- 
3 . qua LS oP e 


"I 
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Not to acknowledge merit hows it is 
eue in any particular character 
" es the praifes which are due to vir- 
to tniſinterpret innocent and good 

— ens and attribute what Proceeds from 
public ſpirit, to ſelfiſh mama is unjuſt, 
ungenerous, and pernicious. Tis true; 
every appearance of virtue is not ſincere; 
nay, there is much hypocriſy in the world; 
yet there is alſo a great deal of honeſty 
and good meaning among mankind: to 
deny this in particular caſes is unhand- 
ſome and ill-natured; but a total denial of 
virtue in all caſes whatſoever, is far more 
criminal and miſchievous. Such a ſyſtem | 
is ſo diſhonourable to human nature, it 
is ſo different from men's feelings and ex- 
perience, ſo contrary to good ſenſe and 
true philoſophy, ſuch an abſurdity in theo- 
ry, and ſuch-a diſcouragement to an ho- 
N 9 ſo * in eben, and ſo 
, in- 


Advices to PRESTR 1 K 
that they ets to ati it fa er, 
| eſpecially as they can never hope te to ſacs 
cel MPI ſuch n ne 
travaę ctrines. #482310! CID wm f 
n 2d 215 0 BL e eee elne 
he ideas of virtue, jatce, equity; in- 
tegrity, probity, generoſity and benevo- 
lence, are ſo deeply imprinted in men's 
minds, -N 8 will ever be able 10 
eraſe them is: eite FM 
faſhion or 8 but Has- as Arn A + 
| amen as the heavens or tlie earth; 


- 8 
(e 


| be Name or N dE no effect. . 
To do juſtice to the Freethinkers; this has 
been well illuſtrated by ſome of their fra- 
ternity ; witneſs the noble author of the 
Characteriſtics, who, with all his fa ilings, 
has treated this ſubject with a e ele- 
gance, as well as ſtrength of genius. 
Tis truly pity, that any of the order 
ſhould have nvvtc: another ſyſtem, and 
ſtrained their genius to find out falſe re- 
finements, and extravagant hypotheſes 
2 human nature; tis high time 
to en 1 up, and to ! in the 
2 | — COm- 


al 5 
| ; ngbge: is 6: 10 vous +: 571) 
25 } of Soni eee 5 wth 28 vits 45 5 
* Theſe co dmmon Opinions ure, in truth, 
the moſt comfortable, and of the moſt 
happy influence, as well as beſt founded. 
- if; we have a juſt ſenſe of the frelebrum, 
the beaneſtum, the iuaundum, ; the: dulce, the 
utilꝭ in actions or characters, Wwe muſt 
approve the moral ſyſtem; ſuch excellent 
doctrines ought always to be cheriſhed in 
the world, they ought to be Propagated 
from father to ſon; the oppoſite opinions 
cannot yield us greater inwand peace, or 


excite a more lively joy; they cannot ren- 


der us more faithful or more juſt; by pro- 
feſſing them, we cannot give an addi- 
tional weight to our characters, nor ſhall 
we be more depended on by our neigh- 
bours, our friends, or our coimtry: on 
the contrary, the looſe notions of thoſe 
Freethinkers, have a manifeſt ane 
to render every man contemptible in bl | 
on eyes, and ſuſpected to the reſt of the 
world; inſtead of inſpiring us with quit 
and generous ſentiments, they tend to 
kill every kind and worthy affection; in- 
ſtead of giving check to vicious incli- 
na- 


ſceretly to 3 We in all fors 
of: -knavery; in truth, ſuck looſe and th 
digeſted principles are good for nothing; 
but to promote fuch Panties an often de- 
ſerve the fevereſt 1 
means for the hond 1e Fr 
tu encourage them any longare 
Ad 5, 11625 3-067 e, 5 
. It Waul „in 1 . | 
worthy of ſuch \Freethinkers,'to. 5 
all thoſe arts by which ey haveibeeniar- 
tacking the doctrine of a future ſtate after 
death, and have endeavoured to weaken 
men 8 belief of jnſt and equitable rewards 
id pun nts in another world, in 
| pr oportion io bur virtyous the boha- 
| wel in eee 
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wi 5 55 any doctrine opts a 
to give comfort to virtuous men, or to 
ſupport them either their diſtreſſes 
in life, or when they have the proſpect of 
dying ? What can give ſuch an effectual 
check to vice, or better uphold a fechle 
and ſinking virtue? it muſt be confeſſed, 
the proſpect of future pumiſhments is dread- 
on te viciousy butdbi noel, both 
1 for 


"| OWN — and br th good of 
akind, that the vicious ſhould be 
Ar ed It is a diſadvantage, no 
doubt, that' er au virtuous meir 
as have the beſt title to joy, ſhould, con- 
trary to all n 2 — hemſelves 
with the dreadful proſpects of: future pu- 
niſhments: but it is better to ſubmit to 
ſuch a diſadvantage, than to diſcard a be- 
. Hef which is not only conſoriant» to men's 
natural notions of equity and ene 
but: a mh whole 0 Aber u ere and 
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gar The Proethibkers would! Sn to 
conſider, in the third place, hether it can 
ww any. good purpoſe” to deny' the 7 
r per reins of the Divinity, and give 
us 4 diſagreeable repreſentations oft the 
order of nature, and of the: ſtate' of the 
World, as tend only to fill us with cha: 
Stine. What comfort can mankind take 
in imagining that they dwell amidſt cons 
fuſion, in a diſtracted univerſe, or a fas 
therleſs world? What pleaſure in looking 
2 themſelves. as citizens of a': wretched 
ed 2 unjuſt laws; and a- 
paniloned tot councils ;” or as failing | 
101 in 
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in a. leaky veſſel, running adrift,, Al da: 
bandoned to the fury of the winds and 
waves, without helm or pilot? Shall we. 
be 1 — ſupported. under our. diltr eſſes, 
chat we hape no. views. of any ſuperior be ⸗ 
ing, to take care of us in 910 affli flictions? 
or will our perfwaſion | that all things 
in diſorder. around us, inſpire us 00 1 
ſtronger love of order in managing what 
depends upon. ourſelves? will it not rather 
render us careleſs and indifferent about 
whatever may happen, lead us to deſpair, 
create a, wearineſs of life, and quench | that 
. ardour in acting with which nobler views 
would inſpire us? Why therefore wi 
theſe Freethinkers overlook ſuch rem ark able 
tokens of wiſdom and goodneſs as occur 
7415 here in the courſe of nature? Why 
ey be ſo fond of taking things wb 
75 w 1 handle, and delight ſo ga 
in beightening the ſum of evils in n 
Would it not be far happier, and more 
reaſonable, could they be prevailed upon 
to think, to ſpeak, and to write with 
more veneration of this goodly univerſe, 
frained with ſuch admirable art, and 
adorned with ſuch 1 and 1 Zz 
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It muſt indevd appear unadchüßtable 
to kae bulk of ſober 1 hat ee 
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ma 5 itproper ir Wirt 
bs rined; and in Laden *. ne, 
ſtattedl fo many"! doubts.” and Gifffe ulties 


upon the important and comf fable docs 
trite of a abt ſtate. As their 'objeCtions 

l thele docttines of religion ate ff 
ded, ſo any attempt to Undetwine 
ein, or to weaken their influence in the 
world, "is the worſt. policy, na be 


5705 kannot 4 1 that tlieie is 
no, "God, no 11 Providencę, n righte⸗ 
, "good. „ and tnercifat govern tient, nor 
any. future life: they Will not prebenũ that 

any ff pirit has favoured them with the dif- 
cover y; tay, they Witt End it "difficult by 


. OT 


the greateſt efforts to Tree themſelves from 
all upp rehenſions about the confequences | 
of thefe doctrines to thenſelves. 'Poltibly, 
| Ingeed, they may doubt" of them, which 
is very unfortunate for themſelots; but 
why do they chooſe to bring ſuch a miſ- 

5 fortune upon others, When the bulk” of : 
mankind” firmly believe them, and be- 
| lieve likewiſe ar there are none but fools 
8 or 
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| choalin oe 70 appear in Io had 2 light; nd 
* dly to the reſt. of the world, in en- 
 dearouring: 10 rob them of fo mighty: a 
confalaugth!: __ ſo ſtrong * in e 0 
virtue? Ee . 37-04 5605 
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In this, . undoubtedly; ſome af the great 
philoſophers of antiquity, though admit 
| ble ir $4208 WW: other reſpects,: e erred greatly. 
Both Stoics and Academics wrote too 
—Hbiouſly;.concerming. the Divinity, con; 
cerning providence: and concert ing a fu- 
tute ſtate. Tis pity; the author of the 
Characteriſtics, ho hath. derived ſuch 
noble ſentiments from the antients, and 
copied e many of their graces, ſhould 
have imitated them even in their defects; 
and while he contemplated the order and 
beauties of nature with ſuch rapture and 
veneration, ſhould have written with ſuch 
an air of ſeepticiſm on a divine retribu- 
tion. Sceptieiſm, on ſo, gr and a point, 
maſt ever be accounted unfortunate. for 
the Scepties themſelves, and can never be 
attended wh ee in human: ſociety. 
vel Sc N De „ Thaſe 
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Hive bal detreye Gang ſr | take by 
& high voor to virtue. Unwilling' "that 
any part of the argument for that Which 
in itſelf was ſo excellent; fheuld be Ander. 
ſtood to reſt on a foundation, which ſbme 
might t think unſecure, and believing that 
virtue could be ft ufficiently ſupported by 
its own. native W | and dignity," they 
out any regard „ doc of piet. 
and a future ſtate. Accord 
maxims of theſe philoſophers, whatoyer is 
ſuppoſed to be the true ſyſtem eoneerning 
the divine nature, or the government of 
the univerſe, ora ſtate after death; ; -whe- 
ther there are Gods or not, or whatever 
"as their nature, and whether mankind : 
are to exiſt longer or ſhorter, for a finite 
time only, or for ever; virtue is in itſelf 
ſo excellent and amiable; that whatever 
- dangers -and diſtreſſes it may be expoſed 
to; and vice in its own ee ſo baſe 
; and eontem ptible, that notwithſtanding 
all its allurements; every being capable of 
diſcerning” this eſſential difference (as all 
rational beings are) is bound by the law 
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